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Jodis, 20° die Junii , 1833. 



Ordered, That a Select Committee be appointed to inquire into the expediency and 
practicability of constructing a Ship Canal between the City of Dublin and the Asylum 
Harbour at Kingstown, and "the Works connected therewith ; as also to examine into the 
" ’ s and Disbursements of the Corporation for preserving and improving the Port of 



Dublin ; and whether any portion ol the 
detriment to the Public Interests, be made 
and a Committee is appointed of 

Mr. O’Connell. 

Mr. Rice. 

Mr. Evans {Dublin.) 

Mr. Ruthven. 

Mr. Lefroy. 

Colonel Conolly. 

Mr. Young (of Cavan.) 

Mr. Finn. 

Mr. Grattan. 

Mr. Emerson Tennent. 

Lord Oxmantown. 

Mr. Wallace (of Carlow.) 

Mr. N. Fitzsimon {King’s County.) 
Mr. Serjeant Perrin. 

Mr. Lefroy. 

Mr. Jephson. 

Sir T. Nagle. 

Mr. E. Ruthven. 



Revenue or the said Corporation can, 

applicable to the construction of said Canal : — 

Lord Viscount Duncannon. 

Mr. Littleton. 

Mr. C. Fitzsimon (of Dublin.) 

Mr. Shaw. 

Mr. More O’Ferrall. 

Colonel Perceval. 

Mr. Montague Chapman. 

Colonel Butler. 

Mr. Henry Grattan. 

Lord Viscount Sandon. 

Mr. Verner. 

Mr. Vigors. 

Mr. Gladstone. 

Mr. William Roche. 

Colonel Lowther. 

Mr. Jones. 

Mr. T. Fitzgerald. 



Ordered, That the Committee do meet to-morrow, in The Speaker’s Chamber; and have 
power to send for Persons, Papers and Records; and that Five be the Quorum of the 
Committee. 



Jovis, 4° die Julii, 1833. 

Ordered, That the Petition of the Dublin and Kingstown Railway Company, against the 
formation of the Canal, be referred to the said Committee. 

Ordered, That the said Petitioners be heard by themselves, their Counsel^and Agents. 

Jovis, li* die Julii, 1833. 

Ordered, That the Return of Summonses issued, Informations heard and Penalties 
awarded by the Lord Mayor of Dublin, on Masters of Vessels having Fires on board in the 
River Liffey, be referred to the said Committee. 

Ordered, That Copies of Report of Mr. William Jessop, and Letter from Mr. John Killaly, 
be referred to the said Committee. 

Ordered, That Copies of Reports of several persons on the Harbour of Dublin, printed by 
Order of the Directors General of Inland Navigation, be referred to the said Committee. 

Veneris, 1 i° die Julii, 1833. 

Ordered, That the Petitions of Masters, Wardens and Brethren of the Corporation of 
Shoemakers of Dublin, and of Carpenters, Millers, Masons and other Trades of Dublin, in 
favour, be referred to the said Committee. 

Ordered, That the Petition of Merchants, Traders and Ship Owners of Dublin, against, 
be referred to the said Committee. 

Martis, 30° die Julii, 1833. 

Ordered, That the said Committee have Power to report the Minutes of Evidence taken 
before the said Committee. 
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REP 0 R T. 



THE SELECT COMMITTEE appointed to inquire into the expediency 
and practicability of constructing a Ship Canal between the City of 
Dublin and the Asylum Harbour at Kingstown, and the Works con- 
nected therewith, and also to examine into the Receipts and Disburse- 
ments of the Corporation for preserving and improving the Port of 
Dublin, and whether any portion of the Revenue of the said Corpora- 
tion can, without detriment to the Public Interest, be made applicable 
to the construction of the said Canal ; and to whom the several Petitions 
on the subject were referred ; and who were empowered to report from 
time to time, together with the Minutes of Evidence taken before 
them Have, pursuant to the Order of The House, heard Counsel 
on behalf of the Petition of the Dublin and Kingstown Railroad 
Company, and have also considered the other Petitions; but previously 
to making a final Report on the whole of the matter referred to them. 
Have agreed upon the following. 



Y OUR Committee, considering the subject referred to them ot very 
veneral importance to the Irish Public at large, have examined a 
considerable number of Witnesses as to the general utility and expediency 
of the uroposed Work; and the impression made on Your Committee by 
the Evidence, has been such as to induce them to oiler this m the nature 
of a preliminary Report, and confined to that part of the Order which 
relates to the expediency and practicability of a Ship Canal between the 
Asylum Harbour at Kingstown and Dublin. 

Your Committee find that the Board of Commissioners for improving 
the Port and Harbour of Dublin, commonly called the Ballast Board, have 
subsisted fora great number of years, are invested with ample and extra- 
ordinary powers, and possessed of large funds, raised by a heavy impost 
on the trade of the City of Dublin, applicable to the improvement ot the 
River and Harbour : the Board appear, even by the Evidence already 
given, to have expended very large sums for that purpose ; to have been 
for some years past sedulous in discharge of their duty, not without 
some success in particular instances; yet, from the natural defects ot the 
River and Harbour, the trade of Dublin, materially affecting as it does 
the trade of the Country, so far as it is connected with Shipping, remains 
subiect to manv and serious difficulties arising from those dejects, and 
from which there is reason to fear it cannot bo effectually and tully re- 
lieved, by any measures such as have. hitherto been resorted to for that 

purpose. Considering 
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4 REPORT FROM SELECT COMMITTEE 

Considering the subject of a Ship Canal, referred to Your Committee, 
as a proposed remedy for those defects, and with a view to the general and 
national expediency of such a Work, the attention of Your Committee was 
necessarily attracted to some very important considerations connected 
with the present state of the Trade and Port of Dublin, and of the Inland 
Navigation of Ireland. Among those considerations, they could not over- 
look the fact, that there now exists in the Country two Canals traversing 
it in different directions and to a great extent, and connecting themselves 
with the River Liffey in Dublin ; the one reaching to, and communicating 
with, the River Shannon, and thus bisecting the whole island ; the other, 
in a north-western direction, reaching towards, and not unlikely hereafter 
to be extended to. Lough Erne, a very few miles only distant from the 
Atlantic. Deep and capacious Docks, communicating with the Liffey, have 
also been made by, and belong to, each of those Canal Companies ; and 
there is also extensive and valuable Dockage, the property of the Public, 
connected with the Dublin Custom-house. Kingstown Harbour, itself a 
great National Work, one of the finest artificial Harbours in the Empire, 
and situate not more than five or six miles distant from the site of those 
Docks and Canals, and the Landing Quays of Dublin, stands singularly 
circumstanced, inasmuch as it is in no other way connected with those 
Docks and Quays than by a passage in a great degree artificial and im- 
perfect, through the Dublin Harbour and River Liffey ; the one obstructed 
by a Bar at the entrance, not likely to be permanently removed, the other 
shoally and shallow, and with an uneven bottom, where vessels lie aground 
at almost every ebb tide ; circumstances which, taken together, render 
the Harbour and River to a great degree inconvenient, if not dangerous, to 
any but vessels of small tonnage, and generally productive of very inexpe- 
dient delays. Looking at facts like these, and considering them with 
reference to a remedy for those inconveniences, and to give to the Country 
at large, as well as to the immediate trade of Dublin, the benefits which 
Kingstown Harbour is obviously so capable of affording to both, through 
the medium of those Canals, and their extensive, but at present nearly un- 
used Dockage, the expediency of a Ship Canal has been considered by 
Your Committee. It has appeared in Evidence to Your Committee, that 
the making of a Ship Canal from that part of the Coast where Kingstown 
Harbour is now situate, has long been in the contemplation of those who 
have from time to time during the last century been led to consider the 
state of the Harbour and River of Dublin. Several of those gentlemen, 
and particularly the late Mr. John Rennie, the late able engineer, 
Mr. Nimmo, and the late Mr. Killaly, an engineer also of very considerable 
abilities and experience, were favourable to the adoption of such a Canal. 
Both the latter named gentlemen prepared Plans, and Mr. Killaly, pre- 
vious to the forming of the Kingstown Harbour, prepared both a Plan and 
an Estimate; the Undertaking, however, not having been commenced 
under the sanction either of the Legislature or the Executive Government, 
was not proceeded on. During the progress of the Inquiry which Your 
Committee have been engaged in, they have had the Plan and Estimate of 
the Canal proposed bv Mr. Killaly, brought specially under their con- 
sideration. Other descriptions of a Ship Canal different from that of 
Mr. Killaly, have been also noticed. Tour Committee, however, in pro- 
ceeding with their Inquiry, had their attention particularly attracted to a 
Canal upon a different principle from that which was the subject of former 
consideration, namely, one described by Mr. Cubit, a gentleman who 
appeared to be conversant with Ship Canals and the improvement of Har- 
bours, and which, instead of impounding either sea or fresh water in itself, or 
at all affecting or interrupting the continued use of the River or Harbour, 

would 
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would be capable of containing at low water the same depth of water 
at present to be had in the Kingstown Harbour. This Canal, by a mere 
excavation of strand throughout the greater part of the line .and within i the 
wash of the Sea, from Kingstown Harbour to Dublin, would be in perfect 
continuity with the River Liffey, and afford a safe conveyance for the 
largest class of vessels ; it might he excavated to any width that may be 
necessary, and would require only the building of one wall seaward as a 
breakwater ; not necessarily water-tight, but permeable by the sea water 
with which the Canal would be filled at all times of the tide above that of 
low water, and therefore would appear to be comparatively inexpensive. 

This Canal might be made to connect itself either with the River Liffey 
or with the Docks, separately, or with both ; with the latter by means of 
one lock only, with the former without any lock whatsoever, and requiring 
nothing beyond two low stop-gates, to prevent the outflow of the water 
from the River passing into the Canal at certain times of tide, but in 
way at any time impeding the free passage of vessels between the Cana 
and the River. Such a Canal would give to vessels of the largest class the 
power of sailing up to and from Dublin, at all times (unless in some cases 
of a very extraordinary nature), without inconvenience, damage or delay, 
and would at the same time leave the free and continual use of the River 
and Harbour to all craft or vessels which, in any instance, might prefer 
them to the Canal. The only change necessary to be made in any part of 
the River, in order to render this work to the utmost degree useful, would 
he to deepen to the depth of a few feet, by dredging or any other prefer- 
able mode, such extent of the River at its junction with the Canal as would 
he required for a Dock, sufficiently large to contain, water-borne at then- 
berths, such vessels as the trade of Dublin might require. 

The simplicity of this plan, and the manifest facilities and advantages 
which it oilers, beyond any other to which the attention of Your Committee 
was called, have induced Your Committee to prefer this species of Ship 
Canal to that formerly proposed by Mr. Killaly, and indeed to every 
other which has been brought under the consideration of Your Committee 
It came also recommended by the opinion of the witness Mr. Cubit, that 
it may lie executed at about two-thirds of the expense which would be re- 
quired according to Mr. Killaly s estimate of the Canal proposed by him. 

On the whole, therefore, of the Evidence taken by Your Committee, 

, ■ • n v Mr Cubit with that bearing on the nature of 

STdefecte unde? which the River and Harbour of Dublin labour and 
taking also into account the improvements lately made by the expenditure 
rf the Ballast Commissioners, and the probable future improvements which 
they may be capable of making, Your Committee have felt it their duty -to 
report to The House, that, in their opinion, such a Canal would be both 
expedient in a national as well as local view, and certainly practicable be- 
tween the City of Dublin and Kingstown Harbour, and would, if completed, 
tend to place the Port of Dublin among the best in the Empire, instead oi 
being asit now is, in many respects, one of the most inconvenient. 

Your Committee however feel, that though they are of opinion that such 
a Canal h both practicable and expedient, and would be highly promotive 
of the general trade and industry of the Country, yet as the posittve ex- 
pense cm, not at present be ascertained by the Witness who lias suggested 
dm plan of this species of Canal, without an examination ot the nature o 
the substratum out of which the excavation is to be made, and a personal 

rm A 3 SUTJcy 
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survey had, which would enable him to state the probable expense, and as 
the amount of that expense may be considered, by The House, a material 
ingredient in coming to a final decision on the expediency of adopting or 
sanctioning the progress of such a measure as a national work. Your Com- 
mittee submit it as their opinion, that before any further proceedings are 
had in this House, it would be expedient that such a survey as they have 
alluded to should be had, namely, such an one as would enable the 
engineer to make an estimate of the expense of the Work, should it be 
thought advisable finally to undertake it; and Your Committee have the 
satisfaction to state, that the Engineer, whose plan of Canal they have pre- 
ferred, is confidently of opinion that such a survey may be made (and indeed 
is willing to undertake to make it) within the space of three weeks from its 
commencement, and at an expense of not more than between .£.200 to 
£.300 ; and that the estimate which he would be able to make thereon 
would be accurate, as to ultimate expense of such a Canal, within a varia- 
tion of perhaps 10 per cent. 

And Your Committee, in conclusion, beg leave, in the strongest terms, 
to recommend to This House, that means should be provided for the 
making of such survey and estimate as they have above suggested, as the 
basis for the undertaking of a Work of such great national utility. 



SO July 1833. 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE: 



Mercurii, 2 6° die Junii , 1833. 



DANIEL O’CONNELL, ESQUIRE, 

IN TI1E CIIAIR. 



26 June, 
1833. 



Robert Guest White, Esquire, called in ; and Examined. 

!, if T THAT part of the city of Dublin do you reside in?— Camden-street. Robert G. mite, 

VV 2. You are a member of the corporation of Dublin ? — I am. Esq * 

3. A sheriffs peer ? — Yes, I am. _ . 

4. In what year did you serve the office of high sheriff? — It was in the year 1 01 0. 

5. You are of course a householder of the city' of Dublin ? Yes. 

6. Have you been an importing merchant of the city of Dublin ? It es. 

7. For how many years ? — From the year 1807 up to 1830. 

8. Have you had any opportunities of becoming acquainted with the state of the 
river Liffey ?— I have. 

9. Were you, from having been sheriff, a member ex officio ot the Ballast Board r 
— I was. 

1 0. Did vou take your seat at that Board ?— I did. 

1 1 . Was” there any oath tendered to you upon your taking your seat ?— 1 do not 
recollect there was; to the best of my recollection there was not. 

12. Have you had any opportunity of becoming acquainted with the state _ot the 

river Liffey ?— From having been a part owner in a vessel, I certainly was m the 
habit of going occasionally upon the river Liffey. 

13 In what state for mercantile purposes did you find the Liffey ?— I found at 
times that vessels got aground, and that there was by no means a free ingress up 

,he ‘ 1V Do VOU mean to say that inconvenience was experienced from it ?— I mean 
to say that several vessels got aground, and some were materially damaged, and 

some lost.^ experience is, that the Liffey, in your time, was a bad harbour for 

sliinninn? Yes ■ I speak from the first to the last; I do not think it is at all 

improved since I first knew it in 1807 ; on the contrary, I think tile bar has 
increased, as far as my knowledge of it goes. 

16. Then your judgment is, that there has been no improvement effected by the 
Ballast Board or otherwise to your knowledge ?— Not to my knowledge. 

1 - As to the Ballast Board itself, how does it conduct its business ?— At the time 
ihat'i was a member of the Ballast Board, one or two individuals appeared to con- 

^ U f8*Wio°were n tlose?--I would not like to mention names; it would not be 

pleasant ^ W(U n0 formal interruption to any body else interfering?— By no 
means; I never saw any interference; but, as in most cases in Dublin, two or 
three managed the whole business. 

' on Is there any thine else you could inform the Committee of; what is your 
opinton of the practicability of a Ship Canal ?-As for as my judgment goes, a Ship 
Canal would be a most Important advantage to the city of Dublin. 

21 What depth of water would you consider necessary in that canal ?— 1 shoultl 
suppose not less than fourteen feet at low tide; I think fourteen feet would be quite 
requisite, and that would he obtained from an asylum harbour with gates from the 

riter'IJffey. B 22. Have 
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Robert G. White, 22. Have you seen any drawings or sections of a Ship Canal ? — I have seen a 
Es< l' small one. 

j 23. Have you seen any calculations as to the probable expense ? — I may have 

2 * 833. ^ seen ^em, hut not being aware I should be examined, I am not quite certain as to 

the amounts ; I have only a general idea that it would be of vast importance to 
the city of Dublin ; and in the event of the China trade being at all brought to 
Dublin, vessels could be got up which never can in the ordinary way. 

24. Your experience as a mercantile man continued from 1807 to 1830? — Yes. 

25. Do you know whether your opinion is pretty generally the opinion of other 
mercantile men in Dublin? — It is impossible for me to say that : I have spoken 
to several in Dublin, who appear to express the same sentiments. 

26. Then, as far as your experience goes, the general opinion agrees with yours? 
— I could not take upon myself to say so much as that, but I am sure there are a 
good number of persons well acquainted with the circumstances who view it in the 
same light that I do. 

27. When you speak of the advantages accruing to Dublin from the China trade 
you must calculate upon a much greater depth of water than fourteen feet?— I am 
speaking of low water ; the tide rises thirteen feet at high spring tides ; large vessels 
would require twenty feet. 

28. The canal would not depend upon the tide at all? — No; experienced men 
would state what the depth of water should be ; lam not competent to give an 
opinion ; it depends upon the size of the vessels to come in. 

29. How long did you act as a member of the Ballast Board? — Twelve months. 

30. It was e.r officio'? — Yes. 

31. Was there any oath administered to you ?— I think I can say positively there 
was not ; I think I could not have taken it without recollecting it, although it is 
now fifteen years ago. 

32. At the time of your acting as such, have you ever seen the oath administered 
to any one else ? — Never. 

33. Generally, in what import trade were you? — All connected with the army 
and army appointments. 

34. Your trade was not foreign? — No, entirely importing from Liverpool and 
London. 

35 ; What is called the Channel trade ? — Yes, from London and Liverpool. 

36. What is the burthen of the vessels that usually trade between Dublin and 
London; the registered tonnage? — I should think from 200 to 300 tons; but really 
I am not competent to speak to that. 

37* That is the usual size of timber ships ? — Yes : the regular class of merchant 
vessels that trade to that port. 

38. You mean the regular class of merchant vessels that enter the port of 
Dublin f — Yes ; and I think a great number of them enter the port of London too, 
of the same size. 

39. There are vessels of a much larger size that trade to Dublin ?— Yes, there 
are a-few .West India vessels come up to Dublin. 

40. Do you not consider that the size of the timber ships is more than 200 or 
300 tons? — -Yes, I should think that they are larger than that. 

41. Are there occasionally ships laden with the produce of the West Indies that 
go direct to Dublin ?— Yes, perhaps two or three; very few, I believe. 

42. What is their usual burthen ? — Upon my word I do not know; I never had 
any connexion with them, and therefore cannot state. 

43- Are you or not aware that the vessels you speak of are (steam excepted) 
considerably under 150 tons ; can you name any vessel in the London trade that is 
150 tons? I think the vessels I knew were nearer 200 tons than 150 tons. 

44- Can you tell what number of feet a vessel of 200 tons draws ? — No, I cannot 
exactly ; there are plenty of persons who can tell you that; I suppose if twenty feet 
of water were in the Ship Canal it would bring up any East Indiamau which may 
come to the port of Dublin. 

45- Do you speak of the tonnage of the ships by what they carry, or the register? 

—By what they carry. J J 

46. What reason have you for thinking that the bar is increased at Dublin? — 
I heard, persons say .so that are acquainted therewith, and I think so too. 

47- You'heafd complaints of it ? — <Yes. 

48. You do not know it of your own knowledge ?— No, I never sounded, but 

have 
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have been told it had increased in the last twenty years, and I have no reason to 
^ifTrethe Committee to understand that it came from some one individual, 

or have you heard it more than once?— I certainly have heard it more than once, 

and from different individuals ; the fact can be ascertained by this Honourable 
Committee ordering soundings to be made. 



Robert G. Whitt, 
Esq. 



26 June, 
i»3»- 



Mr. Frederick Bourne , called in ; and Examined. 

50. WHERE do you reside?—' Terenune, in the county of Dublin. 

51. Have you been engaged in mercantile business ?— For six or eight years past 

I have been a member of a Steam Packet Company. 

52 Have you taken part in the management of its concerns ?— A ery actively so. 

V! Have you any knowledge of the state of the river Liffey at Dublin, and from 
,h» 5 t t„the sea tothe harbour ?-Not individually ; not from my own observation , 
bmVhave Kny months past devoted a considerable deal o tune and attenUon 
to inquiries on the. subject; and, with your permission, I will state the result o 

th °r! 'whTtris the result of those inquiries ?— First, as to the inequalities in the 
. l!*’ -r th . r ; 5er • secondly, the deficiency in the water, from sand-banks, and the 
bottom of the rive , ? d tQ the trade of tbe port in consequence of the 

deficiency C of the water and those obstructions A representation was made ^ 

1 nfscaLs to the Dublin and London Steam Marine Company, and the Dublin 
* l d T nndon Auxiliary Steam Packet Company, to the Lords ot the Treasury, repre- 
and London Auxiliary bteam bad and defective state, and stating the injury 

senfing that the n \ ’ ■ h J compaa y experienced in consequence. The 

Bahas^Offic^th^ough ^ei^seemtary and^their principal engineer, M. Halpin, 

replied to these statements, “ d ^ j 1 r, ^ if, he 

rejoinder was presented on the pal t ot the companies ^ , March 

Cimmittee think proper to receive them. Them n J y lu had 

asserted, amongst olhe^ things^ to ribbed of «he -er J n * h 

been recently powered, ,anu 1 fe that the river was widened between Luke- 

parallel with the present quay walls ; that the 

them, lho Joe ot Dun , lowe r deck beamSi by resting on this wall, 

goes over her kelson) and ^ one berth, and numerous 

The Economy, corn laden, broke her ba k at u ke her back , and 
other vessels have ^n f mageA Jhe Enn, ^ ^ foul botb ways from 

was condemned. On the pp ^ and from Carlisle Bridge down to the first 

the Corn Exchange to Car 8 belonging to the company in which I am 

ferry bridge. One o ^ Qn ^ ft ,j? B of the tide, was so much strained, 

interested, TO takmg U g kept at work a considerable time to pre- 

vent the wamr^i^ing 1 on her.^ 0 S another' occasion, iower down the river, lying 
.till alongside the quay she l iras „ rfMB0BwhIc h *. 

"-as so much strained that the cabin doors 
grounded on the falling ot > mischief • The Erin, of Belfast, from 

would n0tc ' 0 ^'* muc^n^ed ’as to make extensive ’repairs necessary. On the 
a like cense ™ 5° much . J ^ of Dun dee, 7 S tons bnrriien, Anderson 

29th of last March, toe sci f , damage received from lying on a 

master, with wheat, sunk i q Avon, of Newcast i e> laden with 

bad and unevTO suriTOm About^ure sam^ raa ^ har back , seven of her fnttacks, 
coals, while lying on , 0 ndino . on a bad uneven surface. The 

and was otherwise much dam g , J 8 master, laden with coke, sunk a short 
John, of Liverpool, 80 tons burthen, ^ n consequence of resting, on the 

distance from the entrance to “ had be ‘ en used in mak ing ,he 

falling of the tide, on the rem V remain for some years, although Tile 

C S °pXcf H td"wS n e r £. wreck in Ole Cana. Docks, bad sunk in eon- 
sequence of the same cause. ^ ^ 
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Mr. In Mr. Halpin’s Report, he states that the river is so much improved, that a 

Frederick Bourne, greater portion of the vessels frequenting the port can, at high water of the 5 poore 

neap tides, pass up the river; and as an instance of the improvement of the river 

he mentions that merchant lighters are rarely adopted at present. In reply to that* 
I have to state, that The Killarney steamer, drawing only 1 2 feet 6 inches water 
grounded on the 15th of April last (subsequently to the Mr. ITalpin Report) near 
to the Green Patch, and that on the 13th May she again grounded, and was on 
both occasions obliged to discharge a considerable portion of her hiding, by means 
of lighters. If the Committee will permit me, I will read a letter from thcowners 
of The Magnet, giving another instance of the defective state of the river. 

“ The Magnet, M c Minn master, burthen 272 tons register, arrived with a 
cargo of colonial produce to me in September last; she came in on a full spring 
tide, and with as fair a wind as could blow, and had a pilot belonging to the 
Ballast Office on board ; but the pilot would not venture to bring her further 
than Poolbeg, without lightening her; and with the cost of lighters, the expense 
of men’s wages while detained below, & c. the loss to the ship was upwards of 
j5l. extra, which would have been totally avoided if the Liffey could float 
a vessel of her burden when loaded. This vessel, when deepest laden, draws 
only 16 feet water. 

“ l 5 May 1833. “ John O'Neill. ” 

The vessels belonging to the company of which I am a member, constantly ground 
in charge of the pilots, and are obliged to be lightened, and it is often necessary to 
convey a portion of their cargo a considerable distance down the river after them 
m lighters. The Royal lar, upon one occasion, having one of those lighters in tow 
dragged almost the entire of the channel, from the quay to the bar. These state- 
ments are not depending upon my bare assertion ; I shall be able to adduce proofs 
to most, if not all, of them. On the 15th of April last The Sarah, of Whitehaven, 
drawing offiy 1 2 feet water, was neaped in the centre of the river, abreast of the 
,"' n o s Bond-yard, for three days, and unable from the want of water to proceed. 
Ihe baik Lotus, of and for St. Andrew’s, was likewise detained opposite Mr. Wilson’s 
store tor three days. 'I he Eleanor, of Whitehaven, broke her keel and kelson, and 
was otherwise damaged to the amount of 1,400/., by getting on one of the banks of 
the river. Ihe Nottingham steamer, without any lading at all, got aground below 
the Patch on the 14th April, and did not get off till the next tide. The wear and 
eai ol the vessels, and the damage they sustain in dragging and grounding in the 
channel to the quays, and the strain and injury done to them by lying in low water 
on foul and uneven surfaces, are so great, that I have good reason for believing that 
a reduction of freight to the amount of 20 per cent, or more might be expected, if 
such land of damage were obviated, as would be the case if a Ship Canal was carried 
into effect. I should also observe, that it is estimated that from 20 to 30 per cent, 
wou e saved by using vessels of large burthens instead of smaller ones, which cannot 
he done while the river remains as it is. 

56. What are the usual rates of freight from North Britain?— I do not know. 

Jn the copy of a Map belonging to the Ballast Corporation, dated 1826, a new 
sand-bank at the mouth of the river, called the Mumbles, is laid down, and thus 
described, - A small hard bank, lately formed, and very dangerous.” The depth 
of water marked on the Map was stated to be 5 feet, sinking to the northward to 
3 feet, to the eastward to 16 feet, southward 17 feet, and the westward 15 feet. 
1 his bank is stated to have been greatly reduced during the last month, and if so, 
e ac perhaps attaches blame to the Ballast Office, for having neglected for seven 
yeais to lemove a dangerous shoal, which is now represented to have been easily 
removec within a month. Two of the barges employed in removing it were lost 
during the last gale. 01 J 0 

There are 20 feel water in the Custom-house Docks, a depth effected at a great 
expense, in the contemplation of improvements in the approach to them, but which, 
a er le expenditure of 630,000/., are nearly useless, and probably will continue 
, un ess a ship Canal is carried into effect. At ordinary neap tides, a vessel 
r , W1 ^ 1 3 * eet water (and the generality of the colliers draw from 12 to 13 feet 
water; cannot navigate the river with safety, and barely so at the top of high neaps. 

- • 6 .f/. ls '' e P re sented to have been materially improved, and the water deepened 

• 111 ffie present year. That it still presents a dangerous impediment to the 

navigation of the port is established by the fact, that The Thomas, of 200 tons 

burthen, 
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burthen, The Bell, Campbell master, and The Shatnmon, Swinburne muster, struck **■ 

on the bar at about three-quarters flood, in the gales about the middle of February 

last, and two of them were nearly lost. The Betsey, of 100 tons, was dashed to . 

pieces against the light-house about the same time. 

57. What was the state of the weather?— I have mentioned, a gale of wind. 

58. It had nothing to do with the state of the river?— It was on the bar they 
struck and they were nearly lost; two out of the three were, in particular jeopardy. 

I presume to think that all the inconvenience that the trade sustains from the deli- 
ciency of the water, and from those banks, would be obviated by the construction 
of a Ship Canal ; and, with the permission of the Committee, 1 will state the autho- 
rities for my so thinking. Lord Vesey, when Chancellor of the Irish Exchequer, 
in submitting to Parliament a Bill for erecting an Asylum Harbour at Kingstown, 
observed, “ that a Ship Canal from the Asylum Harbour at Kingstown to Dublin 
might be formed with a facility that the Public are hardly aware of, and at an 
expense that he believed would be amply repaid by the result of the benefit to the 
trade of the metropolis.” This is an extract from a speech delivered in 1 arlia- 
ment, the 24th of April 1816. 1 will produce the paper from which the extract 

was taken. Mr. Killaly says in his Report, dated the 5th of December 182b, 

“ Much and justly as the Royal Harbour of Kingstown is prized, as a work worthy 
British genius and enterprise, its benefits to the trade of Dublin must always be ot 
a limited nature, as long as vessels frequenting this port have to encounter the risks 
of crossing the bar, and the very imperfect navigation of the Liffey. In another 
part he says, “ Dublin, which has hitherto enjoyed so small a portion of the lucrative 
trade of the empire, owing to the imperfect state of her harbour and channel to 
her quays (defects which it is not in the power of art to remove at ten times the 
cost of the proposed Canal), will rise in consequence and in wealth to the station that 
will fairly entitle her to the rank as well as the name of the second city in the 
United Kingdom.” 

cq. Does your own opinion concur with what you are stating?— Most entirely. 

Sir Thomas Page, an engineer, was employed by Government to survey the bay 
and harbour of Dublin, with a view to its improvement ; and in his Keport to tne 
Lord Lieutenant, the 7 th of September 1800, says, “ It would certnmly increase 
the commerce of Dublin if a safe pier was carried out into the deep watci at the 
anchorage on the south side of the bay of Dublin, from which a Ship Canal might 
he made S to communicate with the Floating Docks at Dublin. I be expense of carjy- 

the works to that extent would be fully justified by having larger ships employed 
in^the commerce of the country 1” and he adds, “ Should a work of this description 
be executed at any distant period of time, it will, with the other proposed impiove 
memsTa the bay, make Dublin one of the best sea-ports in the empire, and be the 
most certain means of extending the commerce of Ireland. Sir T homas 1 age pto- 
Zed to car“y a Ship Canal from the Floating Dock at llingsend across the river 
Ibodder at Alcan, from thence to Mention Avenue, passing 
Obelisk and Markstoivn Church, to the falling ground near Sandy Cove 1 1 ouit. 1 he 
expense of this Canal, together with entrance basin, &c. he conceived would be 

ne Mr 3 J°e'ssop \n a Report to the Grand Canal Directors, speaking of a Ship Canal, 
savs Without such an improvement, the port and city of Dublin never can par- 
ticipate in the commercial benefits which are now enjoyed by the commercial towns 
of Sand ■ ” it is not within the power of man to obtain it by the improvement of 
the present channel, if ten times the estimate of the cost of his canal, which was 

in Mr. Jcssop's plans and views ; and, alluding 
. i ~f.. Yhnt have been carried on by the Ballast Oftice, at an expense of up. 

“Jds of aoo 000 observed, “ that from the little good that had been obtained 
Ilom those works, he could not entertain any very sanguine hope of much good 
belnn modu"ed by any works that could be added at a moderate expense. 

Colone Bnreoyne, on the oecnsion of the Rail-road Committee, expressed an 

Lolonauurgoy /lifficulties would oppose themselves to the construction of a 
opinion that S le , thn < fa tht , ev ““ t 0 f a high level being maintained, there 
Slnp Canai, ’ d h ap p re l ie nded that there would be a difficulty in 

would be a '™nt of water an he api c: M1 efficient canal could be 

obtSfZ woulZbc Zeap^y purchased at 500,000 t Mr. Williams expresses 
himself to the same effect as to the difficulty of constructing a canal ; and ho stated 

39i- “ 3 
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Mr. also that the river had been improved ; but he observed, he would gladly pay 

Frcdenck Bourne. 1,000 L a year to have his steam vessels constantly lying afloat. 

The Clontarf wall, that was finished some years since, and cost, as I understand 

26 June, j 08,000 L of the public money, has produced, it is supposed, the bank I have before 

l833 ’ mentioned, the Mumbles; and two or three vessels lately got on this wall; one of 

them was the collier Dorset, and another, a Prussian bark. 

Several Maps have been published by the Ballast Corporation, some of which 
I have here, and beg to lay them before the Committee. — [The Witness produced the 
same, and they were handed in.'] — The object of producing them is, that Mr. Halpin 
stated that the Mumbles had been laid down on the lithograph, but that a few of 
them not bearing the intended impression, unfinished and not intended for publica- 
tion, had got into circulation. I have devoted a great deal of research in procuring 
four of them ; they bear every possible mark of authenticity. One of them was 
delivered by the secretary of the Ballast Corporation to the secretary of the Com- 
missioners of Kingstown Harbour. Another belonged to the late Mr. Nimmo 
who was the engineer to the Ballast Office, and was purchased at his sale. Besides 
the four in my possession, there is a fifth pendant in the public room of the Com- 
mercial Buildings. All of these unfinished and certainly imperfect plans are alike 1 
and all bearing the same evidently official red-ink alterations. I never could pro- 
cure one of the maps upon which the bank had been marked, or ascertained that 
any such had ever been issued. Mr. Allen, who made the unfinished lithographic, 
never executed any other, neither had he ever seen or heard of any such. I men- 
tion this circumstance chiefly with a view to guard the Committee against the 
evidence which may possibly be brought forward upon other matters, where there 
will not be equal means of contradiction. The Committee will see that, upon the 
identical spot where it was known the shoal in question existed, a channel of from 
sixteen to twenty-two feet depth of water is represented. It is also stated, that the 
buoys that had been put upon the bank, and had been driven away or taken away, 
were not replaced, in consequence of no accident ever having happened to any 
vessel in consequence of the bank. Now, the fact is, that at the spring of last 
year The Eleanor Potts, of Whitehaven, in her passage from Dublin to America, 
grounded upon this shoal, and after hanging on it for some time, was with difficulty 
extricated ; that on her return in April last, she again grounded on it, and was for 
some time in considerable peril; that on the 23d of August 1831, The Castlereagh, 

of South Shields, Coates master, 214 tons burthen, struck on it at high water, 

and on the falling of the tide her stern rested on the bank at three and a half feet 
water, whilst her bow was plunged into fifteen feet water ; her deck, cargo and her 
anchors, & c., were removed, and by the assistance of a lighter at her bow, she was 
with great difficulty got off the succeeding tide. She went to America, and was lost 
on her return. 

Among other works connected with the Ship Canal, it is contemplated to erect 
sewers in the river, which are to receive and carry off all the filth of the city. 
During the unfortunate prevalence of the cholera, it was. considered that the effluvia 
from the filth in the river aggravated the disease, and if the Committee will permit 
me, I will read a letter from Dr. White upon this subject. I heard that the Board 
of Health had made a representation to the Lord Lieutenant on this subject, and 
I wrote to Dr. Murray, requesting, if such a report existed, he would send me a 
copy of it. The letter I will read to you is from Dr. White to Dr. Murray, in con-< 
sequence of my letter : 

“ Dear Sir, 40, Dawson-street, 3 June 1833. 

“ In reply to the communication from Mr. Bourne, which you sent me on 
Saturday, respecting the offensive effluvia arising from the bed of the river 
Liffey, I beg leave to state for his information, that I am not able to furnish any 
specific or official document, such as he wishes ; but I can state positively that 
the subject was thought of so much importance to the general health of the 
city, at the time when the epidemic cholera raged here, that it occupied the 
attention of the Commissioners of the Board of Health for a long time. The 
subject was first referred to their consideration by Sir William Gosset, on the 
31 May 1832, and a committee was appointed to consider what steps should 
be taken; -and several plans were submitted to the Board for removing or pre- 
venting-the noxious effluvia arising from the bed of the Liffey at low water. In 
furtherance rqf the measure, the committee held a conference with the Ballast 
Corporation, on the 30th June ; but it was subsequently considered, that the 

powers 
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powers of the Board of Health were only temporary, and did not extend to 
objects of a permanent nature ; they therefore did not come to any specific 
resolution on the subject, although fully convinced of the urgent necessity of 
freeing the bed of the river from impurities, the foul exhalations from which 
were judged so prejudicial to the general health of the inhabitants. 

“ I remain, dear Sir, yours very truly, 

“ Francis While'' 

« James Murray, Esq. M. d. &c. &c. &c. 

That great benefits would also result to the city of Dublin from the construction 

° f IH^s P tated” al tiiat material improvements have been made in the channel of the 
river • on that subject the Committee will have evidence ; but I have only to observe, 
let the improvements be what they may, the harbour of Dublin by the channel of 
the river must still (at particular periods of which only, vessels can enter ° r depart 
from it) be a tide harbour. If a Canal is formed under any of the plans suggested 

for it that inconvenience would be obviated. One of these plans is, that it should 

be to Tat part of .lie harbour where there is , 3 feet water at low water 

spring tides and that level carried through the Canal and the Floating Dock in the 
river 6 and thereby afford, at all times of the tides, ingress and egress to the colliers, 
and that description of vessel which now navigates the rivers, which can only come 

^ Th^lprbg tides D a«°King^town rise r 4 feet; at full and new moon there is 
,, fe et a P t nip tides there are 8 feet; and the lowest of those tides would give at 
high water of neap tides 21 feet of water in the Canal ; at h.gher tides, of course 
iitonld give 25 or 26, and that without a lock. If it was thought expedient 
to have locks the Canal would admit any description of vessel into it. 

The sub-soil of both the Bulls, for the greater part, is a strong tenacious blue 
sandy clay, well adapted for stanching the Canal ; Major Taylor when superintend- 
[no- the Paving Board, used it for puddling the sewers of the city. 

Could S you state particular./ the advantages, 

. . f , 1 ,_ 11 i f i rP o„lf from encouraging the introduction ot a nano uy iaigo 

or otWwrse that v £ iU require a captain, two or perhaps 

E 

SSA t“ r ex“ 40 pet cent, by Hie substitution of large 

vessels for small ones. I have mentioned 20 per cent. Under the 

«V To no vessel under 350 tons can 

existing law of the 53 0 0“. 5. ^ ^ Compan y . a vessel of 

to frequent the port of Dublin, and that 

is the minimum. __i„ O no tons go to Batavia and Singa- 

A NoTbdteve a the53d of Geo. lll.prevents any ships under 3S c .tons going 
pore ? No I believe tne.M This certi fi cat e from Captain Finmon, of 

within the charter P . gr states t j iat hi s vessel frequently takes the 

The Barrassie, of Troon, 77 o » seldom that his vessel comes 

ground coming up the river Liftey, ami , ast voyage from Troon ,o 

up without taking the groum , Q ,. j,[ ay ,333 an d had to stop there 

Dublin, “ arrived ,n Kingstown on , T i?| n consequence of there 

until the Wednesday inoniing r ’, ,,, ’ a; , t ] 1( a bove time, the vessel 

not being sufficient water, r idle “wharf one tide. The 

took the ground coming p > ? n j^ jn „ st0 „, n: waiting for water. Thomas 

Barrassie has always to stop 1 P berths in the river his vessel 

Finnion also states, that in son ’ £ The 6 Barrassie, when loaded, draws only 

has been injured when taking the ground l correct, Thomas l-bmion, 

« feet water. I certify the above “ M ttV ,833.” And yet Mr. Halpin, 
master, brig Barrassie, • ■ M m ^ J ra% of vease |, 

Caent P ;rrivt C ca L n°ti: f up the channel at the poorestneap tides. j ^ 

59'- 04 



Mr. 

Frederick Bourne. 



26 June, 
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Mr. I have another certificate to the same effect, from “ Matthias Sped ding, master 

Frederick Bourne, of The Lund, of Whitehaven, 133'tons register; states, his vessel when loaded draws 

* — only eleven feet, and has been detained at neap tides coming up the river, by taking 

•26 June, the g rounc i . a t one time, in coming up the river, The Lund took the ground at the 

33 ‘ end of the North Wall ; on the starboard of the vessel there was 16 feet depth of 

water, and on the larboard only 1 o feet ; only for the assistance of the crew of The 
George, of Workington, the vessel would have taken the ground in that position 
and would have been materially injured probably she would have upset. “ Captain 
Spedding also states, that his vessel has proceeded to Kingstown several times to 
lighten The Duke of Manchester, of London, from Jamaica; that The Duke had 
always to have three brigs to lighten her, at an expense for the vessels of 80/. 
which was exclusive of labour ; The Duke, when loaded, drew about 1 7 feet, and 
had to lighten to 13 1 feet, and then come up on the top of spring tides. Mr. 
Spedding can positively state that there are several discharging berths in the river 
that are not safe for vessels to lie in, and that he has known vessels to be injured in 
them, and obliged to haul out. I certify the above to be correct, Matthias Spedding. 
Dublin, 17 May 1833.’’ 

63. You spoke of the substratum between the Bulls being a blue clay of a sandy 
nature ? — It is an admixture of sand and clay ; it is very tenacious; I had a man 
boring the other day, and when he had driven the borer nine feet in length into it, 
it required ten men to draw it out. From William’s Town to Ringsend the sub- 
stratum is chiefly limestone, and on the limestone, I am given to understand, blue 
clay is generally found ; from William’s Town to Kingstown it is generally granite, 
and there are in many places this blue sandy clay ; it is not pure argillaceous mat- 
ter ; I compressed some of it in my hand, and when dried it was nearly as hard as 
stone. 

64. Are the statements you had from the different captains sworn statements ?-- 
No ; but the Certificates I have read shall be sworn to if the Committee think proper; 
most of the others will be proved by parol evidence before the Committee. 

65. Are you aware that with respect to your vessel, The Royal Tar, from Dub- 
lin to London, that such part of the cargo as was insured, was insured at the rate of 
from 55. to 7 s. for every too/.? — -I cannot answer that now, but I will possess 
myself of it. 

66. Had you not a meeting with the Chamber of Commerce upon this subject 
last spring ? I had ; I submitted to the Chamber of Commerce a memorial, pre- 
sented by my brother, who was the principal owner in both those companies, pray- 
ing that an inquiry should be made into the state of the river, and the expediency of 
constructing a Ship Canal. 

67. Were not you requested to examine the fact yourself, as to the bar and 
harbour, m order that the Board should go into an investigation on the subject, and 
come to a vote upon it ? — I would not have got into a boat for the purpose you 
suggest at that season for their aggregate property. I am not, however, in the 
recollection of such a proposition, nor of any such suggested result. 

. 68. You have been asked as to the rate of insurance of 5 s. or 7 j. ; was that from 

Dublin to London ?_I presume so, but I am unacquainted with the fact. 

6g. Is that the usual rate? I have not any knowledge of the rate of insurance 
ot the cargoes on board steamers ; but I believe six guineas per cent, per annum, 
with certain abatements, is paid for the vessels and their machinery ; I have no 
rlonbt the insurance would be reduced if the danger of the river navigation could 
De obviated by a Ship Canal. ° 



Veneris , 28 ° die Junii, 1833 . 



DANIEL O’CONNELL, ESQUIRE, 

IN THE CHAIR. 



Mr. 

IF. James Smith. 



„ 28 June, 

‘833- 



Mr. William James Smith , called in ; and Examined. 

_ 7°. WHAT profession or business are you of?— I am Agent to the Dublin 
Steam Company. b 

7 >; Are you acquainted with the amount of tonnage duties chargeable on vessels 
entering the port of London 1 — I am. 

72. What 
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72 What are they r— Twopence in and twopence out, per ton. a,r - 

73. What is the tonnage duty chargeable in the port of Dublin ? Sixpence a mcs " n 
Irish per ton, in and out; that is, the sixpence once paid, clears in and out. 

74. Are coasting vessels entering the port of London obliged to take Pilots . - 

They are not. «- P1 

75. If they do not take Pilots, are they chargeable with pilotage r— I hey are not. 

76 How is that in the port of Dublin? — They are obliged to pay, whether they 

take Pilots or not, in the port of Dublin ; if they decline it, they pay pilotage never- 

th< 77 - What is the pilotage in the port of Dublin? — I do not know what they 
amount to ; I know what the pilotage is on our vessels when they go in. 

78. How much is it on your vessels r — Say on a vessel drawing 13 feet, 1 have 
the receipts of the Ballast office, 3/. 3s. in and out, upon the whole. 

70 What is charged from Gravesend to London, do you know ?— Coasting 
vessels are not obliged to take Trinity Pilots at all ; there are other 1 .lots, tally 
qualified and acquainted with the navigation, who are not Trinity Pilots, and they 
can make any bargain : we pay for our vessels 20 s. up and 20 s. down. 

80. What would the Trinity Pilots charge?— On a vessel drawing 13 feet, 

3 /. 1 3 s. 6 d. both ways. 

81. Twice told, do you mean? — Yes. 

82. What is the distance the vessel is in charge ol the 1 dot, in the port ot 
Dublin ?— About 10 miles ; that applies to our vessels. 

83. And in the Thames, from Gravesend is it?— Yes, and that is about 31 miles 

from London. The charge in London for 62 miles is 2/. or per mile; in 
Dublin 3/. 3 s. for 20 miles, or 3$. 1 id. per mile. . 

84. In effecting Insurances upon vessels in Lloyd s Books, set down as A. 1. is 
there a difference between vessels of 800 tons and 200 tons making long voyages ?— 

Yes, vessels of 200 tons are seldom used to make long voyages, and the Under- 
writers don’t like to take the risks. I am myself a Member of Lloyd s ; there would 
be a difference of about 1 per cent. 1 think, and on large and small vessels of equal 
class (on short voyages) little or no difference. • 

ge. At present have you a sufficient knowledge ot the port of Dublin to tell us 
whether vessels capable of making long voyages, best calculated for long voyages, 
can frequent that port?— I am of opinion that such vessels as can enter and go out 
of the port of Dublin are not calculated to make long voyages; that is my opinion, 

arl 86 g Oa whatT that' 'opinion founded r — The draught of water of the Harbour of 
Dublin will not admit large vessels, fit for a long voyage, to go up and down. 

87. How long have you been acquainted with the navigation of the river Lifley . 

Twenty years and more. , 1 . 1 c r» ur 

88 Have you known of any impediment or inconvenience to the trade ot Dublin 
arising from difficulties in the channel of the Liffey?— I have known vessels to 
Ground. I have myself been on board of vessels that have grounded at high water. 

° 89. What burthen were these vessels ? —They drew about thirteen feet, 300 tons ; 

200 tons; steamers I am speaking of. , , 

qo You have known these to striker— Yes; I have been on board the steam 
vessel called The Thames, drawing thirteen feet water, when she has struck. 

91. At what time of the tide?— At high water ; she struck m a particular pait ot 

th 02. V Tn what part of the Liffey was that?— Nearly opposite the end of the wall ; 
between the two walls, near the end ; she stuck in the mud there. 

03 Did she sustain anv damage by thus taking the ground.— Iso, we got her 
off again ; we broke a hawser in doing it ; by great labour we dragged her through it, 
and eot her into deep water. 

04 Is that the only instance you have known of ■mpediments and inconve- 
niences?— No ; I have seen other vessels, l have not been on board them ; L have 
known The Erin remain there for more than one tide. 

05. The Erin of where ?- 0 f Belfast, the Erin Steamer. 

96. And you have seen others, have you?-\ es ; but these came generally within 

my immediate knowledge. , , 1 

07. Do nil the vessels that ground in the Lifley lay upon the ground when the tide 
is out? — Not all ; up near Carlisle-bridge the water is deep; on the Burgh-may 
die water there is deep; but with the exception of that part of the river, they lay 

*sr oond - c nS. How 

so*- 
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Mr. g8. How many vessels do you compute are afloat there, are there above 20 ?— 

W. James Smith. I should think not ; more than 20 might lay, but I never saw so many as 20 lay 
there, it is high up the river. 

28 June, gg When laying along-side the quay, are they afloat when the tide is out?— On 

l833 ' the Burgh-quay side of the river they are, and also nearly opposite. 

100. Do they lay several vessels deep? — No, only close to the quay. 

101. Two or three deep ?— Yes, sometimes. 

102. Vessels that ground with every tide, are liable every one of them, more or 
less, to strain ; is not that so?— They are liable, more or less ; vessels loaded will 
strain considerably more than those without cargo ; but it is a desirable matter to keep 
tbepi afloat at all times. 

\ 03. Have you any opportunity of knowing whether the dangers and impediments 
to the trade of Dublin would be obviated by a Ship Canal from Kingstown to 
Dublin?— I would merely offer it, with great respect, as my opinion, that the 
Harbour of Dublin cannot be rendered effective in making it as a commercial port 
otherwise. 

104. Do you mean the natural harbour? — The natural harbour. As the banks 
that have been formed and do form cannot be calculated upon, nor can they be 
provided against; they cannot be controuled with any degree of certainty or success. 
You may remove an impediment; some have been removed, but other settlements 
have been made in other parts, which the parties removing did not calculate upon, 
and could not provide against. My own opinion is, that whatever sum may be laid 
out on the Dublin Harbour, it will never make it effective as a commercial port. 
I think, myself, that a Ship Canal would be the only certain means of doing it ; the 
extent of the expense is known ; on the other you may be laying out money con- 
tinually without arriving at the desired end. 

105. Have you any thing to add? — I should state, in my opinion, that the Ship 
Canal, by making the City of Dublin a commercial port, would be one of the most 
essential services that could be rendered to Ireland, and for this reason, that men of 
capital who are engaged in extensive foreign trade would be induced to settle in 
Ireland. The local situation of Dublin has advantages decidedly above either 
Liverpool or Bristol ; and getting merchants of property and engaged in foreign 
extensive trades to reside in Dublin (which its local situation, and the advantages 
of the harbour, if made effective, offers) would be very essential to the prosperity of 
Ireland. This could be done by making a Ship Canal. In my own situation of 
life I have continual intercourse with manufacturers and merchants in London, and 
different parts of England, the most extensive ones; I have also a good deal of 
knowledge of Ireland myself, and feel much interested in the prosperity of that 
country, although not a native ; and I have frequently asked manufacturers and 
persons having large capital engaged here, who have complained of the great bur- 
thens of taxes and so forth, why they did not remove to Ireland, and why they did 
not establish their factories and employ their capital there, for Ireland, generally 
speaking, possesses great advantages and great facilities ; the answer was, that they 
could not do it, from the disturbed state of the country, and that perhaps after spend- 
ing 20,000/. or 30,000/. in building a factory, they might have it burnt about their 
ears. This would be obviated, or a great deal of it, by the establishment of a Ship 
Canal. 

106. How? — It would be like laying the foundation-stone of the prosperity and 
Consequent peace of the country. In the first place, by inducing men of property 
to reside in Dublin; in Dublin their property is protected. But merchants and 
men possessing capital will not remove their business from London, Liverpool or 
Bristol, to Dublin, because they cannot bring large ships there, and consequently 
have not the facility of carrying on their trade, but which could be brought about 
by the establishing of a Ship Canal. The first foundation of inducing of manu- 
facturers to go to Ireland, would be the inducing merchants and men of large pro- 
perties to reside and carry on their business in Dublin. If Dublin was rendered 
available as a commercial port, and merchants could go and carry on foreign and 
other trades requiring large vessels there, they would not after a little time resort 
to either Birmingham, Manchester or other places for manufactured goods for ex- 
portation, but by and by they would induce manufacturers to go there, and have 
their manufactories in that country. But no merchant could be induced to go and 
live in Dublin, and have his ships and his business carried on in England ; and 
this cannot be done in Dublin without making it available as a commercial port, 
which it is not at present. 

107. Are 
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107. Are you apprised, however, that there is no instance m any of the dis- 

turbances in Ireland, of any property engaged in manufactures, such as factories or 
mills, or any thing of that sort, being destroyed by the insurgents r— I do not know 
it ; I merely give the reply made to me by men of property and possessing large 
factories at present in England. . v . 

108. Danger to life is quite as important as danger to property, is it not r 1 es , 

I have myself been a great many years in Ireland, and am well acquainted with the 
people, and I do think, if they got plenty of employment and plenty of work, you 
would hear nothing of burning property or destroying life ; my own decided opinion 
is, that, independent of the advantage to ship-owners, it would be one ot the first 

steps towards the prosperity of Ireland. . , . , „ 

109. What periods of the tide can vessels, drawing from , l “ “ ’ % ’ 

how much of the tide can they pass up theLiffey?— I should think for about an 
hour before high water, and for an hour after it, not longer , 1 

“mDo you know, as to the neap tides in Dublin, whether very small vessels 
of 70 or 80 tons have not found it impossible to proceed up the river ? I do not 
know that of my own knowledge ; but my opinion is, it would be attended with 

some di suppose vessels being able to pass up the Liffey an hour before 
and an hour after high water, what tides are you speaking of, neap trio, _ or wvhat . 
—1 am speaking of the generality of tides. It would be a little longer at high 

spring bdes^and less ^ bottom of Lhe river generally P-Some part of it 

' 9 Tlqj! Where^otutook* the'ground yourself, what was it ?— Mud. 

ill Do you consider manufactories can be established to equal advantage in 

Ir t n 5 d of coal, England being much 

better 5 supplied with coals than Ireland?— At present it is. We have coal-mines or 
rather There are coal-mines in Ireland, and very likely many would be found on 
were there occasion to look for them. At present there is no inducement to 

for mine, insecurity of manufacturing capital in Ireland, from the 

distnrid slate of the country, and that it prevented people of capital from settling 
X coun^V s that wha/you mean l-l have not riven any opinion of my own; 
“have merely stated the impression on the minds of English capitals. 

I! 8 YouTrT'awaieTf theTtate^ of the manufactories nnd capital in England 
^ „ rlnnhf aware there have been great outrages committed against 

Ireland, are you^otP-Latterly, there 

haS ,«rYofa 0 rtt a aref during the time of the system of the Luddites, the manu- 
119. Yon are a n, ® j n as uncertain a state as it could possibly be in 

factoring capital of England was in d ee 0 f confidence in England; 

Ireland r-It wa so . but « ^ he b ° ht is bette r prepared to 

m“r.hr S togs g on a new country, of which he has got a bad 
impressfom ki ofthe ad t of this Ship Canal to the trade 

of Ireland "do yon think it would be beneficial also to the trade of Liverpool I- 

1 TcT WhhiTpT^^^ owners of large vessels coming from 

Liverpool to Dublin, would it not facilitate the entrance oflarger shipping ?- 

^r^And would it not therefore be beneficial to the trade of Liverpool f-It 

W T^ fe An“foerTfoTe tr be' 'telSuo^hafport out of which those vessels would 

come w^ it notl-^as for - £ ~ 

Liverpool wouldTarry it on at Dublin ; from its local situation, it is better calculated 
for business ^ think it would not be beneficial to Liverpool ? — It would 

bC {^"youdo” MrtooSoSt'any’ h^ 1 S' supposing there was a ship 

5D»- 
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canal opened in Dublin Harbour, would trade between Liverpool and Dublin?— 
I do not conceive that they would. 

1 26. Do you conceive any vessels such as would require a deeper draft of water 
than they have now would ? — I do not; their distance from each other would not 
require large vessels. 

127. Supposing 20 feet water, or 22 feet water, in a Ship Canal; larger vessels 

could come up then than can come up now, could they not? — Yes. ° 

128. Are there not vessels from the West Indies or elsewhere, drawing such 
a draft of water as might be admitted by 20 feet or 21 feet depth of water, that can- 
not come up now ’-Certainly there are; I have been in the West Indies, living 
there as a planter and merchant both, and the generality of the tonnage of’ vessels 
trading to and from the West Indies is from 300 to 600 tons, either of which sizes 
are too large to come up the river Liffey with any degree of safety. 

1 2y. When- you speak of 600 tons, do you mean registered tonnage, or burthen ? 
— Registered tonnage. 

130. Do you state that as the average of West Indian vessels ? — The generality. 
•e } 3 .' ; I s y° ur opinion a direct trade with the West Indies would be carried on 

if facility was afforded by vessels of that draft of water entering the port ? Not 

only with the West Indies, but with all parts of the world; that I am decidedly of 
opinion, as far as my own experience allows me to judge. 

_ 132. You said larger vessels would not come from Liverpool and trade with 
Dublin, if a Ship Canal is formed, than are now in the habit of coming ; do you 
mean to say that?— My own opinion is that there would be no occasion for larger 
vessels than at present go up the Liffey from Liverpool, because the trade would be 
direct to Dublin itself; it would not be to Liverpool ; there would be larger vessels 
go from Dublin to Liverpool. 

1 33 * Is it not true that the Coasting Trade is more profitably carried on in ves- 
sels of about 150 or 200 tons? — No doubt, as applied to sailing vessels ; but the 
business of coasting is completely leaving sailing vessels, and getting into the hands 
of large steamers. 

134. With regard to the average of West Indiamen, were you not rather high • 
is not 350 the greatest average ?— No, I came home in one of 600 tons. 

13 . 5 - What should you state to be the average?— I should think the greater 
number are from 300 to 450. ° 

, 13 ^ A y essel °,[ l | iat could get into Dublin an hour before or an hour 
after the tide, could she not ? — Certainly not, nor could she work in. 

137 - W hat do you conceive to be the draft of water of a vessel of 400 tons ?— 
About 15 feet, or i5f feet. 

1 • A , nd . tha T t y° u never have » have you, in some parts of the Liffey, at the 
nignest tides r— I cannot say ; but in order to work a vessel of that size and draught 
o. water in, there should be a considerable space and a greater depth. 

139. Would those vessels of large tonnage be more injured by grounding than 
*e smaller vessels ?--N° doubt; the greater weight in the body of 'any thin* the 
more she would strain. J J D 

r’i 0 ' Ho .* Ia /s e , a ves , s f I d ° you propose to take up the Ship Canal ? — I do not 
know myself what breadth of Canal or what depth of water is proposed ; 1 am 
; / H l J ln f. a g ener al opinion, and conclude as large as there would be any occa- 

sion lor, for the trade of the city. 

.J w f v .j ssel „° f 45 d i tons register would carry 750 hogsheads of sugar, would 
she not, beside other loading?— I dare say she would. 

mtntni a & ^ 0U a ”' are ’ I 01 ' many manufacturing purposes, Ireland possesses one 
natural advantage that England does not; that is, in its water-power P-I am; 
h.™> hi. already; it possesses considerable facilities in water-power. 

that are not inEMla^d ° St ^ F " 1 ’ t ° f Irela “ d : U possesses ™7 g reat facilities 



steld 3 nf s!l 0 « l I| Cl an lu enefit m the ' ray of econom y res “I t from larger shipping in- 
tons reS ! lect t0 the P rice of freightage ; one ship carrying 400 

a’ 0 ' vo carrying 200 each, would there be any considerable diminution 

Committee mean^ fre ' gbt lbat case ? ~°f the proportionate expense does the 



144 - Yes? Yes, in favour of the larger vessel. 

'V}?' . 4 y j QU matle - any thing like a calculation as to the per centage?— Not 
’ , the advantage would be very considerable in favour of the large vessels, 
nave also conversed with several persons well acquainted with it ; I conversed 

with 
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with a captain of a large vessel who has an income of about 350/. a year, and he 
stated he would take the difference in saving between a large vessel, say one of 800 
and four of 200, he would take the difference as his salary, and be glad to take it ; 
and he has been many years a captain. 

146. Does it not very much depend on the length of the voyage?—! es ; expo- 
sure and wear and tear. You employ a greater number of men in four small 
vessels than you do in one large one ; wear and tear is more in a greater number ol 
vessels than in one, there being more to act on both, in hull and materials. 



On a vessel of 800 tons, 20 feet draft, in London 


£. s. d. 

8 14 9 


1 nsurance on 80,000 /. at 4 per cent - 




Wages, 104/, per month, 10 months - 


1 ,040 - - 


£. s, d. 


4,248 14 9 


A vessel of 200 tons, 13 feet - - pilotage 313 6 

Insurance, 20,000/. at 4 percent - 1,000 - - 

Wages, 41 /. per month, for 10 months - 415 “ “ 

1,418 13 6 

Four vessels of 200 ions=to one ot 800 - . - ~ 4 ( 


5,674 ’4 “ 


Difference in using one vessel of 800 tons, in preference! £ 


1 j 4 2 5 >9 3 


to four of 200 ------ -J 



pilotage. 



Mr. 

IV. Janies Stnit/i. 



28 June, 

1833. 



147. The docks in the river are unoccupied, lire they not?— The Grand Canal 
Docks have always been unoccupied (and they are capital docks) ever since they 

were ma^tu attr jbute that at all to the imperfections of the port?— Of course to 
the imperfections of the port, and the consequent want of business, 

149. Are you aware that Kingstown Harbour, supposing vessels from 

there, possesses considerable advantage over Liverpool, for examp e . , 

you cannot come out of Liverpool with any degree of safety, unless you have a fair 

"""to. Are von not aware that they go out now with all winds by means of steam ? 
—Yes, they are towed out for a few miles only, but that does not put them past 

danger. __ , . . . 

mi Is that attended with considerable expense?— Yes ; and yet lately there 
has been a great loss of life coming out of Liverpoo ; vessels started with a fair 
wind, butte 24 hours experienced a change of wind ; they could not get back, and 

"TeQ^fyou 1 ^°re?ume e any advantage is likely to result to the inland navigation 
in Ireland from a Ship Canal such as you have spoken ol, that could communicate 
with the cana|s?_No doubt it would give a general impetus to the country all 

through. |>vac tical, would certainly introduce the possibility of com- 

mutecatinv to the most remote part of Ireland by water, would it not and convey 
a I the nro°duce of England and all the foreign countries?— Making Dublin available 
1 . led sea oort in any way, either by Ship Canal or by the harbour, or whatever 
"1 wmul^appear mostlenekial, would decidedly have that effect. 

I,. ' Are vou of opinion, supposing it was made into the port you contemplate, 
that' it would interfere with the other ports of Ireland; that it would interfere w,th 
l e supply they now afford to their own districts ? I on spoke of a water commu- 
Sa f o® Dublin, in consequence of the Ship canal, to all parts of Ireland ; are 
"he Committee to understand it would take away the trade of the other ports of 
Ireland I — What ports ore the Committee speaking ot / 

. es Cork and Belfast. Would it supply the foreign produce that is now sup- 
plied by any other ports?— I think not ; the large vessels can go to Cork, or Cove 

rat l‘?rt Have you examined the Works proposed and carried on by the Ballast 
Board in reference to the river, for the purpose of making that river navigable r-1 
fannot sav I have taken particular pains; 1 know they have made great efforts. 

, 57. live you seen the wall they have made f-They have run a large wall out 
from the north side of the bay. j r g jj ag 

591. c 3 J 
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Mr. 158 Has that answered the purpose ? — It has, I believe, deepened the channel in 

W. James Smith. some places, but it has raised banks in others ; it has raised one bank immediately 

near the wall itself, and a dangerous one. 

e ’ 1 59. Then it has not answered the purpose, is that so ? — It has not answered the 

purpose; it is impossible in my mind to do so ; you cannot controul it, you cannot 
calculate on the consequence of any thing you do. 

160. Can you depend on any certain passage to Dublin at present? — No. 

161. Is the sand shifting? — It changes, and any attempt to improve it makes 
it shift still more ; whenever you remove one impediment, you make another. 

162. Do you conceive, at any expense, there could be a safe passage from Kings- 
town to the Custom House? — I should say decidedly not ; but there are persons 
much better calculated than I can be to give an opinion. 

163. Do you consider a canal would answer all the purposes? — I am confident 
of it. They can make Dublin a floating harbour ; vessels might always be lying 
afloat there; there is no straining then ; it would be a saving, in our establishment 
of some thousands per annum in wear and tear. 

164. What is your establishment? — The Dublin Steam Company. I am the 
representative of that company in England. We have seven very large vessels 
employed. 

165. The Steamers go to Kingstown Harbour? — Our vessels go up to the north 
wall ; but it is attended with great difficulty, and in some cases we have been 
obliged to leave Dublin without a full and sufficient cargo, for fear of being stuck on 
the way in coming down. 

166. Are you obliged to take some part of your cargo down by lighters ? — I have 
not known it to be done, but when I lived in Dublin as Agent, we have been 
obliged to send them away not full. 

107. And to lighten coming up ? — I do not recollect that. 

168. What is the greatest draught of water that vessels of the first class draw, 
the steamers? — From 14 feet to 14 feet 6. 

169. Does the Thames draw 14 feet 6?— No. The reason why we have been 
obliged to come from Dublin light is, that the description of cargo we take from 
Dublin is heavier than what we bring from London ; from Dublin we take provi- 
sion, and from London bale goods. 

170. Do you ever bring any thing else excepting provisions from Ireland? — Yes, 
linens, carriages and horses. 

171. Do you carry cattle ? — In our vessels we do not carry any cattle but horses. 

1 72. Do you know any thing of those that do? — Yes, the Liverpool Company do. 

173. Are you able t.o say whether the live stock would come in a better state to 
Liverpool, we will say, if they came at once from the Quay, or that floating harbour, 
without being sent to Kingstown to be embarked there; would that be so? — I do 
not know'. I know they take every care to bring them as safe as they can. They 
are very fine vessels. I have never been in the trade, and I should not like to offer 
an opinion'. 



Mr. Stevenson Seaver, called in ; and Examined. 

Mr. 174 - HAVE you been a general merchant residing in Dublin ? — I have. 

Stevenson Seaver. 175. How many years?— Upwards of 20 years. 

■ 1 76. What trade were you principally concerned in ? — In the Foreign trade. 

177. Were you a ship-owner? — I was. 

178. In the habit of chartering vessels ? — I had five or six vessels in the French 
trade, two in the Spanish trade, and several in the Dutch trade. 

179. Were you a foreign Consul? — I was Consul to the King of the Nether- 
lands for upwards of 1 8 years. 

• ^ en course you must have had many opportunities of being acquainted 
vyith the river and its locality ?— A great many. 

181. Do you consider yourself well acquainted with it ? — Perfectly so, from long 
experience. 

182. Did you undertake any steam-vessels for the use of the port of Dublin 

TVki- ? J thought a communication might have been opened between 

Dublin and Kingstown, and I had an idea to place two steamers of an easy draught 
ot water, in order to convey passengers backwards and forwards, and also to attend 
upon the large steamers when they arrived at Kingstown, to bring up their passengers 
and luggage. I applied at the Ballast-office to inquire there, to know what depth 
o watei I might be certain there was in the river at low water ; and I was informed 

there, 
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there, by many of the pilots and persons in the Pilots-office, ves f tor. 

three feet of water could go at all hours up and down the River Liftey. I therefore, 

from that information, went to Scotland ; I purchased a steamer that drew four 
feet and a half, and another that did not draw quite three feet, under three feet , 
and this vessel that drew three feet I intended constantly to use alternately up and 
down the river with passengers from Dublin to Kingstown, and I in consequence 
issued this advertisement : 

“ Dublin and Kingstown Steam Packets.— The Public is respectfully 
informed, that in consequence of solicitations of several persons of respec- 
tability, arrangements are made by the Proprietors to place on the above sta- 
tion (during the Summer months) two fine pleasant steam-vessels lhe first, 
called “ The Glasgow,” will commence plying from opposite the Custom 
House, Dublin, at half-past one o’clock on Friday the qth of April, and after 
that date will regularly start, each day, from Dublin and Kingstown, at the 
followin'* hours, namely, leaves Dablin at half-past seven o clock morning, at 
twelve ditto noon, at foal- ditto afternoon. Leaves Kingstown at nine o clock 
morhing, at two ditto afternoon, at six ditto afternoon ; and after the month 
of Aprif at half-past seven o’clock evening, at half-past eight o clock evening. 

Passage first cabin, 9 d. each, second ditto, 6 i. ditto. Children under eight 
years old, half price. Each passenger allowed a reasonable quantity of luggage. 

"Parcels luggage, 8cc. conveyed at moderate rates. These vessels are particu- 
larW adapted and suited for the above station, being of a small draught of 
water so P that at the lowest tides they will be enabled without the least risk, 
to cross the Dublin bar. They are built of tile best oak, coppered and copper- 
fastened iron cables, and well found in every respect, therefore able to live in 
anv sea Their cabins are good, consisting of a general cabin, or ladies and 
gentlemen’s cabin or refreshment room, all fitted up with neatness and comfort 
' The steward's apartments will be turmshed with refreshment of the best 
description, at Dublin prices, and daily newspapers provided, for the use of 
oassengere The advantages attending these Packets need no comment By 
Tm the inconvenience of exposure to bad weather, dost, &e. &c will be 
avoided ■ the sea bathers will always be sure of pure water, without the incon- 
avoiaen , me « Parties wishing cabins to themselves will be 

Kingstown House, Kingstown. 

;*»■ to Ply 

quite three feet of water, when 1 .cams, myself: she struck, and the 

passeiigers ^^01^ 'uneasy, I was obliged to paddle through the mud, to 

Whafival' dm draft of water when loaded with these passengers ?-Not 
.1 W Vhr,.. feet • I am talkin'! of when she had passengers on board. 

Von found the representations made to you by the Ballast Board incorrect, 

^^Wasl^S'lcss toyou ? _To me a coiisiderab.e loss ; but for 

no,: but 1 

did so, confiding in their representation. 

o . nid the representation turning out false injure you . Yes. f 

& We re you obhged ,0 abandon” .be speculation ?-I earned it on for tour or 

the* H ve r^Li ftUy 1 bi^ n g a good ^g^^^^^^harbmir^hat^CMild^ossiblv be'; 

been for these several years that . wns 'the »“ D „. ould be Luch better 

and all the money that has been =*P™ d f " V ™ bad now as it M before 
if it had not been expended upon it, for I think it is as uau no 

the expense was laid out. . . T • i. 

HI steam-boats ? One thousand eight 

hundred and eighteen. 394. Has 

59'- 
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1 94. Has not the river been deepened very much, by dredging, since then ? — Yes 
there has been a good deal of it ; but, in my opinion, it is taken out of one place 
and put into another; that is, I mean, there is a deposit in other places. 

195. Have you, since 1818, had practical experience on the subject? — I was in 
Dublin about two months ago, and on leaving Dublin I went on board The 
Britannia steamer; it was on a Saturday evening; she was loaded with 30 cabin 
passengers, and 1 50 deck passengers, and she had a great number of pigs and 
cattle on board ; and going down the river at the end of the north wall, she took 
the ground, opposite the Patent Slip. I spoke to the captain, and he said they 
would get her off in a short time ; however, she remained there for an hour and a 
half. Another vessel came from Liverpool ; she was coming up the river, belong- 
ing to the same company ; she put out hawsers to her, for the purpose of pulling her 
off ; the haw’sers gave way, they broke, but we remained there ; this vessel went 
away w'ithout rendering us any service, and we remained there at least for an hour, 
and the tide was flowing away ; but, extraordinary to say, in a short time after, 
when I was in the cabin, I found a kind of motion in the vessel, and all of a sudden 
she slided into the deep water, and we got oft’. 

» 96. How much had the tide fallen ? — More than two hours and a half. 

197. Do you mean it had fallen two hours and a half when you took the bank? 
— Yes. 

198. How much had the water fallen in point of feet ? — About two feet, I should 
think. 

1 99. Did you start with the top of the tide? — No, we did not ; we did not start 
until an hour and a half after the tide ; it served about three o’clock on that day. 

•200. If she had not gone out of the course of the river, she would not have gone 
aground, would she ; was it not bad steering?— I do not think it was ; I think she 
got on a bank that the pilot was not acquainted with. 

201 . Then must it not have been a new bank ?— It struck me so. 

202. If the water had fallen two feet, and after she slid into the river there was 
sufficient water to carry you away, if she had kept the course in the first instance 
she would not have got on the bank, would she ?— Yes. 

203. Do you know whether you had an experienced pilot on board ? — We had 
a pilot from the Ballast Office, I know. 

204. Do you recollect what The Britannia was drawing? — She was very heavy ; 
I think she must have drawn between 12 and 13 feet. 

20,5. You think a vessel of 1 2 feet could go out when the tide is two and a half 
hours ebb ? — In some parts of the river. Really, in truth, I cannot exactly tell what 
quantity of water The Britannia draws. 

206. Are you quite sure it was two hours and a half of tide first, or are you 
quite sure what time of tide it was? — I am not acquainted particularly with what 
Liverpool steamers draw. 

207. The question is this ; when she took the bank, can you inform the Com- 
mittee with any thing like exactness, what period of the tide it was then? — I should 
think it was an hour and a half after high-water. 

208. Above an hour on the bank, were you? — Above an hour, I think, alto- 
gether ; about an hour and a half. 

- 20 9- The Committee understood you to say, you did not leave Dublin until an 
hour and a half after high water ; is that so ? — Yes. 

210. Did not some time elapse before you came to the bank? — It was only a 
few- minutes. 

211. Now what breadth is the river where you found a shoal on one side? — It 
is very broad ; it is outside the north wall. 

212. Can you form any judgment how wide it is? — The channel, or river? 

213. How much was it below the north wall ; was it half of the way, or a third 
of the way, to the lighthouse ?— I do not think it was. 

214. Can you not form some judgment on it?— About half way to the Pigeon- 
house. 



215. Putting this instance of The Britannia out of the question, has your expe- 
rience of the state of the river come up to the present time, or to what time , has it 
come up? — It has come up to 1818. 

216. Excepting this one case, and general hearsay, you cannot speak cor- 
rectly to the state of the river from 1818? — I have often gone down the river; 
I have heard a great number of complaints, and 1 have seen vessels in dreadful 
situations. 

217. When 
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217. When have you ceased to be a general merchant and consul to the Nether- 
ands ? — It is not more than about two years I went to Liverpool. 

218. You continued resident in business in Dublin, until two years ago? — Yes, 

exactly. " . , 

' 21Q. Y’our general knowledge of the harbour continued up to that time, did itr — 
Yes. 

220. You have stated, that the attempts to improve the river have been more 
injurious than beneficial ; is that so ? — V es. 

221. Is that from your own observation, or is it merely matter of opinion? 
is from my own observation. 

222. A few months ago the grounding of The Britannia took place, did it ? — 
Only about six weeks or two months ago. 

223. Do you mean, because The Britannia took the ground six weeks ago, that 
no improvement has taken place, as your vessel only drew three feet water?— I 
plied her at low water. 

224. Does the accident that happened to The Britannia, prove that no improve- 
ment has taken place ; do you mean because The Britannia took the ground, that 
no improvement has taken place since 18 18?— I never saw a vessel in the same 
situation before as that vessel. 

225. Do you know of vour own knowledge, whether the sands shift along there 
so as to render that which is a good passage this day, a bad passage to-morrow ; is 
there any thing like certainty in the approach to Dublin r— I have heard a great 
number of captains of vessels say that there are shifting sands, and if you go one 
week one way, you may be deceived on the following week. 

226. Is there a degree of uncertainty There is, in my opinion. 

22”. Can you give the Committee any information respecting the construction 
of a Ship Canal; in your judgment, would that be advantageous?— I really do 
think so ; 1 think it would be a very great matter, and make Dublin a very desirable 
place There is one circumstance I wish to mention : I was in the habit, during 
the time I was in Dublin, of going to the continent every year for ten or twelve 
vears • and at one time I had an order from the Treasury to import five or six hun- 
dred head of cattle for the improvement of the breed in Ireland, and when I went 
to Holland, I found very great difficulty, even on that occasion and on several 
others of chartering large vessels for Dublin ; and when I gave my orders to the 
ship-brokers, I in many instances received their reply, that their vessels would not 
eo to the Port of Dublin, in consequence of the state of the harbour altogether ; 

I have been weeks without being able to get vessels chartered ; and that was the 
impression that I found all over the Netherlands and in Prance; they wished to 
avoid the Port of Dublin altogether, they did not wish to go there. 

228. Those were sailing vessels, were they not?— Yes, sailing vessels. 

2 on Is three feet and a half the least quantity of water any vessel would draw ? 
I "have known them to draw not more, on the Clyde, than two feet ; as vessels 

plying on the Clyde draw not more than two feet. 

. 330. What did the vessel draw that you spoke of r — Not quite three, with 

passengers. . . , . 

221 What was the general size of your own vessels engaged in foreign trade f— 

I have had vessels upwards of 200 tons ; from 80 up to 200 tons ; l had a vessel 
I had built in Dublin for the Spanish trade, called i he Lively Kate, although she 
was not more than 100 tons, she drew between 11 and 12 feet of water. 

000 Did she always get up?— Not at all ; I lost on one occasion upwards of 
400 /. 'on account of her getting aground ; she was loaded in Malaga with dried 
fruit and we generally have them built for sailing, for the purpose o being hist in 
the market, and she arrived at Christmas; Christmas-day is a great day in Ireland 
for dried fruit, and she arrived on the day before Christinas ; she took the ground 
at the mouth of the river, and got ashore, and I lost the market, as I was not able 
to bring her for two or three days after. , , . , . . . . , 

233. That accidental circumstance you include rn the 400 (. r— 1 lost so much 

P T 3 4. ty An accident arising from the defects of the harbour?— In consequence of 
the river being in the dreadful state it was. 

235. What was the state of the weather r— Moderate weather. 

236. It did not interfere?— No. ' . . 

237 Did similar accidents often occur?— Very often ; vessels that used to come 
to me the owners gave up sending, and said they would not send to the Port of 
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Dublin, in consequence of the port being so very bad, and the port charges being 
so extremely high. 

238. Do you conceive the extent of your business was diminished by the diffi- 
culty of access ? — Most particularly so. 

239. And that it was a source of loss to you ? — I was obliged to give up all idea 
of the shipping concern there. 

240. Are the port charges higher in Dublin than in Liverpool ? — O, dreadfully 
heavy. 

241. Are they higher than they are in Liverpool ? — They are. 

242. Or in the port of London ? — They are. 

243. How are they levied, on tonnage or on goods? — On tonnage; altogether 
they are extremely heavy. 

244. Are there corporation dues, quayage and shippage? — Yes. There was 
another circumstance in 1818, which 1 beg leave to mention for the information of 
the Committee : I was in Liverpool, there was a fine steamer, called The Gipsy, 
loaded for Belfast; this happened to be at the time of the regatta of 1818; 
Sir John Tobin, the owner of the vessel, was applied to, to' go to Dublin, to take 
their passage, the vessel was so fine a one, and he consented ; a number of 
passengers went in ; I was on board ; we arrived in Dublin Bay very early on a 
Sunday, and the captain of the vessel, a gentleman whom I knew, was afraid to 
take up the vessel ; and he said, “ There is no pilot coming out, I do not know 
what we shall do “ I will help you,” I said, and we succeeded in taking the vessel 
opposite the Custom-House. There in a very short time she discharged the car- 
riages that were on board, and landed the passengers, and turned about to go to 
Belfast. In going down the river, altough I am not sure whether she had a pilot 
or not, (but Mr. John Pinn, the agent, informed me she had) going down the river 
she took the ground, and remained on the bank there from ten to fourteen days with 
her cargo, and the vessel strained ; and I should think she must have put her 
owner to a considerable expense. 

245. How far from the termination of the north wall did this happen?— Half way 
down ; midway to the Light-house. 

246. Between the end of the north wall and the Light-house? — Yes; she was a 
, splendid vessel, cost upwards of 22,000 /. 

247. A steamer? — Yes. 

248. Was the tide ebb, or falling, when you went up? — The tide had not quite 
arrived to the full when we got up ; in my opinion, she had little less water going 
down, than she had coming up. 

249. Are you obliged to take pilots, coming in ? — Forced to take them ; I have 
often sent out my vessels without pilots, and when they have returned the vessels 
have been stopped ; in fact they have been made to pay the pilotage. 

250. Have you any reason to know whether they compel you to take pilots on 
account of the difficulty of the passage in and out, of the danger ? — I have always 
felt that I would be much better and safer without many of their pilots. 

251. What are the charges that you pay; what is the description of the several 
charges you pay in the port of Dublin? — Tonnage is one. 

252. Is pilotage another? — Yes, light-house fees. 

253. Is city dues another? — Yes, a very long string of different charges. 

254. Do you know whether the charge for tonnage is dearer in the port of Dublin 
than in London ?— Much dearer, ! should think. 



Mr. John Davis, called in ; and Examined. 

255. ARE you acquainted with the navigation of the River and Bay of Dublin? — 
I am. 

256. What business do you follow? — A merchant and agent. 

257. How long have you been acquainted with that River and Bay ? — I am ac- 
quainted with it nearly all my life; but I am practically acquainted with it for 
about 12 or 13 years. 

258. Where do you carry on business? — Now in London. 

259. Have you been carrying on businses in Dublin ? — Yes. 

260. What business are you engaged in in London at present? — Mercantile 
business and agency. 

261. Are you in your judgment competent to give an opinion on the navigation 
of the Harbour of Dublin ? — I conceive I am, because I have been a very extensive 

shipowner, 
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shipowner, and traded both as a merchant and shipowner with the port of Dubhn 
the number of years I have mentioned, and as versant in ship-budding. I con- 
fer myself competent to appreciate the nature of the casualties that may occur, I 
am also 5 competent to consider the subject with the eye of a sailor , by personal o 
servation and inquiry, I have acquired extensive information. 

262. Are you a ship-builder?— I have been engaged in building several vessels, 

bUt J 3 a wm you state to the Committee what, from your knowledge, the defi- 
ciency and disadvantages of the Liffey are?-! conceive that the 
disadvantages in approaching the Harbour of Dublin arise in the first instance 
the banks outside the bar, which impede the approach from the northward and east 
ward, and I conceive that the waiting for the tide (having passed those lianas and da 
embarrassed from these intricacies) in the approach to the bar presents another 

that'in the bay itself? — In the bay itself, together with the chance of 
missing the proper entrance to the bar, from the contingency of seamy -wind or 
change of wind, or any other contingency which may occur. The next difficulty 1 
conceive is presented by the bar itself. .. . . ,, , 

26s And then in the channel up from the bar to Dublin, how do you say that 
; S J_I conceive that there are many difficulties to be contended with in oppioach- 
„g from the bar to the lighthouse on the north wall, before you get up the river, 

I mean the open part of the river, before you arrive at the walls, being a distance 
of about twl and a half miles. The channel in the first place is exceedingly 
narrow from the prevalence of westerly winds, eight or nine months in the year, 
there is generally during that period an adverse wind to encounter ; the vessels con- 
sequently must beat upland in working np they are liable to touch on the banks on 
either side from being dnll in stays, or not having sea-room sufficient for ordinary 
working- or if the chaSnel be crowded, they may be constrained for self-preservation 
to adopt the less dangerous alternative, of stranding on one of these bunks to that 
of comma in contact with each other; and supposing the wind to be fair, difficulties 
will arisf from the crowded state of that channel, or from some of the vessels 
havinv previously stranded, and others, in avoidance of those vessels, may be com- 
nelTed TthTown defence to take the banks from the narrowness of the channel ; 
the channel is extremely intricate when vessels are beating in against an adverse 
wffid; then the bank, themselves, between the bar and the north wall, present, I 

across one of those holes tlmtare most numerous in the river 

O r>o Are those holes numerous in the river ?— ^o l understand. 

260 Do you know it of your own knowledge ?— No ; but, from what I can under- 

is the case. nt ie5cribe( l the deficiency up to the north wall ; to 

271. Vou ha'®"' T ? h d Custom-house, how is the channel and 
i. exceedingly narrow, and quite inefficient 

591 . 
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to receive the vessels which do frequent and much less the vessels that omht t„ r 
quent it, from the magnitude, situation and demands of the port. Many diffic |h 
present themselves to vessels entering the river; some of the banks of the river ““ 
not perceptible, of course, to the muster or seamen of the vessel, when they t k 
their berth ; they must of necessity take up their berth as soon as they can 
they go in, in order to clear the centre of the river for the approach or exit of nth 
vessels, and from policy they, must get into berth as soon as they can to dwrh.r'1 
their cargoes ; then they can’t select a berth; the bottom of the river is in 
cases very uneven, extremely so. I speak not only from having seen the bottom 
the river, but having experienced the effects of those inequalities on vessels of ml 
own, which have suffered serious detriment. "v 

272. Are you speaking now of the river between the quays’— Yes the Hi 

charging berths. J ’ Q,s " 

273. Have you known instances in your own business, in which vessels have suf 
fered, and you have been put to expense, and the cargo injured by that I have 
known instances in my own person, with regard to two vessels of mine whirh 
incurred very serious expense and injury by straining. 

274. What are the names?— The brig Cunningham and the schooner Emilv 

my exclusive property. J’ 

275. Arising from the inequality of the surface of the river where the berths are’ 
— Yes. I know an instance of a vessel from the north of Ireland, one of those 
small clinker-built smacks potatoe loaded, suffering material damage (those small 
craft, built sharp for the fishery, require the use of legs or crutches on either side-1 
m this case, whilst lying the outside vessel of the tier at her discharging place at the 
quay, from the softness of the material at the bottom of the river, the outside l«r 
sunk the vessel followed the leg, which went through her, and her canm was 
completely destroyed. 1 here is another circumstance to which I mav be permitted 
.0 advert: the Dublin Caulkers are proverbial for their excellency a^d cheapness 
from the nature of the foul deposit at the bottom of the river, it lias a kind of caulk ’ 
mg property, so that a vessel lying. on one of those uneven banks may strain per- 
haps break her back, floorings or futtocks ; but if she strain at all, she is likely to 
start her butts, loosen her fastenings, and expel the oakum from her seams • 'she 
will necessarily become leaky then, but this substance at the bottom of the river is 

vL S “il h T ; nSm ““ t,0S an T d , adhesl 'j e nature ’ that fills up the seams or interstices 
and the leakage ceases ; I do not know whether this applies to every portion of the 
river between the walls, but I have known it in many cases, and I have often heard 
it remarked, that it fills up the seams, and the leakage is imperceptible; the injury 
in its extent is not known ; the vessel discharges her cargo, takes in another mo- 
ceeds to sea, and possibly this voluntary caulking does not wash out until the vessel 
begins to work in a seasway ; she may be going" a foreign voyage, or So for from 
land to letnedy the evil ; she springs a leak, and the vessel may be lost 

able nature! eVe, “ S ’ m “ St S ‘' ffer inj “ ry ?_The Car S° mU9t ’ if il be of “ Pedsh- 

tha't wav D th»r,f, rem 7 ber the name ° f “J vessel that happened to be strained in 
that way, that afterwards went on a voyage, and was lost ? — I do not know 

diate cause.’ 6 ''' 0U y0UrSeIf eVer suffered from that cause ?-Not from that imme 

279. What was the particular injury you have suffered ?— Strainuw • breaking 

of the floorings at the bottom of the vessels. tiling, g 

280. Has that put you- to expense t — Yes ; it was of so violent a nature that it 

required the vessel to be put into clock, and the defects remedied, else perhaps the 
other circumstances might have occurred, she would have proceeded aw-ay having 
been caulked by the operation of the soil. H ■>’ » 

y0 “ ° bs T ad gamers touch the banks r-I have observed several, 
iniuries or I’T , < ? pi "‘ 0n „ tha t “ . ls onI y the lar S e vessels that are liable to these 
craf TnarlhWe Su 1 er , m commo " large ?— I conceive that small 

*e da P n ver T , with large vessels in these mischances; but of course 

Steed 8 8 h arge vessels . from their greater draft of water; all have 

V s tde , lar S est 8ized vessel you yourself liave had employed in the 
had employed was 208 tous registe - 

*hStiee^“fhS n c S aSie C d ? ~ Three handred and f °' ,y ’ 

285. Were 
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285. Were botli these vessels suited to the Dublin river, or is the river such as 
to render it unsuitable to them, so as to throw the trade into smaller vessels ? — 
They were vessels adapted for general trade ; they were only rendered unsuitable 
as traders to Dublin, from the dangerous and deficient navigation of the river. 

I should conceive the trade of Dublin would be very greatly improved by the admis- 
sion of a much larger class of vessels than it already enjoys ; those vessels were too 
lar»e for the general trade of Dublin, although registered but 167 and 208 tons; 
they draw too much water, they draw 13 and 13 f feet water ; they went to Dublin 
always coal-loaded, and never fully laden ; the masters of the vessels were appre- 
hensive of sinking them to their full draught, or as they would have loaded had 
they been going to a port with greater depth of water. 

286 When you say they were too large for the trade of Dublin, you mean too 
large for the nature of the river?— Distinctly ; because I premise by giving as my 
opinion that a much larger class should be employed in Dublin for certain purposes 
of trade than the difficulties of the navigation will admit. 

287. From your knowledge and experience, can you say whether Dublin enjoys 
as much foreign trade as the size and situation of the city and its consumption would 
naturally require ?— I should say distinctly, no. 

288. Can you state a reason why it does not, according to your judgment ?— 

I conceive it to result from the inefficiency, intricacy, and perilous character of the 
navigation of the harbour. , , . , 

280 From the defectiveness of the harbour?— From the defect ot the harbour. 
In the' first place, the danger of the harbour, and the consequent effects of delay 
and addition of expense, increase of insurance, and deterioration. 

oqo And unwillingness of shipowners to send their vessels there ?— btrapge 
shipowners have a disinclination to send there, unless they receive an increase of 

,Ve .r (|1 Down to what time has your practical knowledge of the Harbour of Dublin 
extended ; does it continue to this period?— Yes ; but not to the same extent as it 

has up to the period terminating two years since. 

202 Up to that time you have known many measures taken to remedy those 
defects have you not?— Within the period I mention, of two years, I have been 
frenuently up and down, and have heard many opinions promulgated, and much 
discussion on the subject, and I have witnessed the operation ot numerous expen. 
ments to remedy those defects. 

203. Up and down the river? — Yes. ... 

4 a So that your knowledge of the river actually continues to the present period ? 
—Yes, to the present time; my last visit to Dublin was m February last, from 

L 7 9 T°L you aware that the Ballast Board have been making experiments to 

remedy the harbour and to improve it?— Yes, lam. . 

2oG J According to your judgment, has that been successful r— It may in a degree 
be successful, but I cannot cohceive it will ever answer tile purpose they have in 
view even if the efforts of the Ballast Board prove infinitely more successful than 
their own most sanguine hopes; still, common sense and observation of the results 
of nearly a century forbid me to anticipate the effects they calculate on, even suppos- 
ing their operations judiciously directed. .... , ... 

207 It may have improved ; but are you of 0p1n10n.1t cannot do away with 
the natural defects ?-In certain instances it may have had the reverse tendency 
to improvement, an opposite tendency. But I am decidedly of opinion that no 
works now in progress, or understood to be in contemplation by the Ba last Office, 
can eventually surmount the natural deficiencies of the harbour, or constitute Dublin 
the splendid port she might be made. 

208 What are the purposes they have in view ?- The purposes they express to 
have in view are the improvement and beautifying the harbour and port of Dublin ; 
"hose are the two specific and expressed objects ; they have beautified the river very 
much indeed by the erection of the quay walls. 

■>oo Do you mean by the erection of the granite quays?— -Yes. 

300 Do you think they can not materially improve the river by the system they 
are pursuing? — As far. as the system has been developed to me, and as far as I have 
understood their views of improvement to extend, I cannot conceive that the im- 
provement they have in view will beat all commensurate with the expense likely to 
be incurred, with the comparatively small advantages to be thus acquired, or even with 
their anticipations ; and when I state those circumstances, 1 do not presume to 
591. “3 6 
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arrogate to myself thu possession of the scientific knowledge essential for promulgating 
with its clue weight and consideration, such an opinion ; but I have carefully perused 
the reports from the most eminent scientific men and civil engineers who have written 
on the subject, and I am impressed with a conviction of the justice and correctness 
of their inferences, and fully concur in their views. 

301. Is it your judgment that any measure which may be taken by the Ballast 
Board will have the effect of rendering the Liffey a very good harbour, ar that it is in 
their power to take ? — Certainly not. 

302. Do you know of any means, without a Ship Canal, that can improve the 
natural harbour of Dublin itself ? — 1 do not, not to the extent I conceive that 
improvement should arrive at. 

302—1 . Do you know of any measure, such as a Ship Canal, which, according to 
your judgment, would convert Dublin into agood harbour? — I should say decidedly 
that a ship canal, from the Asylum Harbour at Kingstown to the River, would make 
Dublin one of the finest artificial harbours in the world, if carried into effect, as far 
as my judgment and observations go, by making available for the noblest purposes 
and most enlarged commercial speculation, not only the now comparatively unem- 
ployed Custom House and canal basins, but would convert into a floating dock the 
now contemptible rivulet Liffey. 

303. You have been speaking of shifting impediments in the river; do you think 
it possible finally and totally to prevent the shifting of those sands ? — Unless by 
their total removal, which I consider would be a palpably absurd and impracticable 
attempt. 

304. And do you think that possible? — I do not. 

305. Do you consider the character of the commercial intercourse between the 
port of Dublin and other ports, has materially altered since the introduction, of the 
steam vessels ; whether greater facilities are offered, or the reverse, to the commerce 
of the port of Dublin ?— Greater facilities must of necessity be afforded, and I 
should suppose that those facilities ought to have tended to improve the trade of 
Dublin ; whether they have done so or not, I am not now prepared to state ; but 
the introduction and employment of steam vessels must in the same degree diminish 
and prejudice that of sailing vessels. 

306. You are a general merchant and ship-owner; you possess vessels of your 
own, do you ? — I do not now ; at the period I speak of I did, from 1824 to 1831 ; 
I possessed 16 sail of vessels about the same time, varying in tonnage. 

307. You are still engaged in the trade to Dublin and London ? — I am not 
engaged in the trade to Dublin in vessels of my own ; I am engaged in the trade of 
Dublin in vessels of others. 

308. Suppose that the harbour of Dublin was improved by this Ship Canal, do 
you think it would become a great depdt for foreign commodities for the whole of 
Ireland, notwithstanding the extent of coast and the number of ports? — Certainly 
not for the whole of Ireland ; I conceive that Dublin should be the centre of a 
very considerable district, to be supplied by and through Dublin ; it is susceptible of 
an increase, and it ought to be increased to an enormous extent ; and I do conceive 
it would, if facilities were afforded for vessels of all sizes lying in security, and being 
enabled to come in at any period of tide ; also for vessels being able to lay afloat, 
and discharge and receive their cargoes with dispatch and facility. 

305. Did you not say, with the benefit of the Ship Canal, it would be one of the 
finest harbours in the world ? — Yes. 

310. Do you consider the difference in profit in carrying on the trade would 
be sufficient to defray the expenses of the Ship Canal? — I have not entered upon 
this calculation ; but I conceive the expense of articles imported would be reduced 
to the person purchasing ; that the ship-owner would be more materially benefited 
with a reduced freight, and the consumer would enjoy this reduction as well as 
others ; that general consumption would be greatly increased, and trade advanced 
and extended. 

311. So far decreased as to pay for the Ship Canal, do you think? — I conceive 
it would be very considerably reduced to the consumer. My evidence is given 
rather unexpectedly ; I did not conceive I would be called upon for some days, 
and I therefore am not possessed of all the calculations or details which I deem 
necessary for properly answering these interrogatories. Had I known the nature 
of the Queries to be put to me, I should have come better prepared. 

312. What expense do you suppose is meant, when you are talking about the 
expense of a Ship Canal ? — I did not understand I was asked what I considered a 

sum 
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sum sufficient for the completion of the Canal ; Honourable Members have access 
to the same documentary evidence by which I should estimate this expense, I there- 
fore do not give it. , , . . , 

313. Do you conceive goods could be brought to market at a lower rate by 
means of a Ship Canal, than' they can now be brought to market?— Yes, I do; 
very considerably lower. . . . , , 

314 Is it-vour judgment, that the diminution of expense in the consumable 
articles to the Irish consumers, would be sufficient to compensate to the national 
fund that would be supplied to the expenses of erecting a Ship Canal r— By re- 
ducing the price of the commodity, its consumption would be enlarged and trade 
increased ; so far the community would be compensated in a national and fiscal 
point of view ; but as to the expense of the Canal, I can only be guided by the 
reports of the civil engineers. „ , . . . , 

315. If the Ship Canal was made and perfected, would it be necessary for the 
Ballast Board to expend any money for the present purpose of dredging and doing 
all that, work ?— 1 conceive that they still must expend some money for dredging, 
particularly if vessels had an option of choosing the old in preference to the new 

entrance^ouid nQt the Canal answer all the purposes of the trade of Dublin?— 
Yes unquestionably it would, and increase it amazingly ; but at the same time a 
query might arise, 'Would it be advisable that all entrance from the original natural 

channel should be choked up. . n iv • . / , 

317 Do you conceive all the trade from Dublin and to Dublin might be con- 

ducted with perfect advantage by means of the Ship Canal?— If made sufficiently 
large, I do conceive it might. . , , . ., „ „ . 

31 8 Is it your opinion that the money that is now expended by the Ballast 

Board would be better applied, and more for the advantage of the country m making 
that canal, than as it is now applied ?-Most unquestionably it would, if I may bo 
allowed to draw my inference from the reports of the civil engineers who have 
written on the subject, and who have estimated the different expenses. _ 

o,n You said some time ago, with respect to large vessels if you were residing 
in Dublin or in Liverpool, ami considering the present state of the river, would you 
not nrefer if the river would admit, or the Canal would permit you, to have one 
vessel of 400 tons than four of too tons each; to you, as a ship-owner would it 
not be of greater advantage to use one 400 ton vessel m p ace of four of too ton 
each >-It depends on the trade altogether to winch I should apply hose vessels. 

, 20 If there was a use for those vessels, and if the trade of Dublin would admit 
of such vessels being necessary, would it aotbefor the advantage of Irekuu and for 
the advantage of the merchants, to use one instead of four vessels ? -Decidedly and 
more particularly so as regards one branch of trade to Dublin, the timber trade m 
particular. A vessel of 200 tons, or 1 .50 to 200 hundred tons register which will 
draw from twelve and a half to thirteen feet and a half water, is not calculated for the 
timber trade; she is too small for the timber trade ; she is also too small for the West 
Indies' and if the East India trade be opened, she would likewise be too small for 
the East India trade ; independent of which, l think it would be very advisable to 
encourage a larger description of shipping. 

521 Would the merchant be much benefited, where the trade would admit of it, 
by having one vessel in place of four vessels r-Greatly benefited. 

422. ’Would Ireland be benefited by it?— Ireland would 

424 Would it make the commodity cheaper ?— It would make the commodity 
cheaper; the consumer would have it much cheaper, and that cheapness would 
engender and increase the consumption. There are other difficulties to contend with 

in Dublin which enhance the freights of vessels. 

424 Which are they ?— Independent of the delays and difficulties in the harbour, 
thlport charges and local exactions are extremely high, in reference to any vessel, 

° n 3« ,0 By“local charges do you mean the corporation charges 1 -Those that are 
collected by the Ballast and City corporations ; when I compare them with the other 
“ rts There are some collected by the Ballast Office, and some by the Corporation 
of Dublin, and some by the Custom House. There are the tonnage dues, and the 
city dues knd thepilot dues, and the light dacs, and the plankage, quayage ,&c. 

52G. Is the plankage a corporation due ?— No, it is one of the Ballast Office dues. 

427. Can you say whether the city dues in London or in Dublin are the greater? 
—The city dues in Dublin are as much aganias m London. ^ ^ 



Mr. 

John Davis > 



28 June, 

1833. 
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Mr. 328. Do you mean by city dues, all local dues?— No, the city dues; so much • 

John Davis. ton payable to the corporation of Dublin. 

~ 329. How does the proportion stand of the entire charges of a vessel as between 

Dublin and London? — On tonnage, dues will be fully three times as great in Dublin 
33 ‘ as in London. 

330. Can you compare the Liverpool city dues with Dublin; are those greater 

or less ?— The Liverpool are very high, exceedingly high ; but I cannot charge mv 
memory with their precise relative proportions to each other. J 

331. Higher than those in London? — Yes. 

332. In what part of the river was the inequality to which you allude, when you 
spoke of vessels taking the ground ?— I mention from the Pool-buoy light. After 
you pass the bar, you have several shoals and sand-banks to contend with. 

333. What was that which you referred to as having been injurious to your own 
vessels?— -Those I particularly alluded to as having been injurious to my own 
vessels were within the walls of the river. In the narrowest parts, at the quay 
vessels of mine have grounded or stranded on those shoals before you get to the 
entrance of the river, but have not experienced any injury. 

334. What is the width of the channel ; is it sufficient for more than one vessel 
to keep its course at once? — It depends on the wind. 

335. Above the part you are speaking of, in the upper part of the river ?— It is 
extremely narrow between the walls ; it depends upon the way the river may be 
crowded with vessels ; it depends on the time of the tide, because the deepest part 
would be in the centre ; and it depends on the wind, because if she has a fair wind, 
she can run out in any direction ; if she has an adverse wind, she must beat out. 

336. There is no difficulty in vessels meeting each other at any timer— Yes, 
certainly ; there is momentary risk. 

337. Are you speaking of the narrowest part of the channel ?— Yes, that between 
the walls of the river; there, vessels have merely as much sail as is necessary for 
steerage- way. 



Luna, 1° die Jiilii , 1833 . 



DANIEL O’CONNELL, ESQUIRE, 

IN THE CHAIR. 



Captain 
Robert Gray. 



1 July, 

1833. 



Captain Robert Gray, called in ; and Examined. 

333 . WHAT is your profession ? — Master Mariner and Ship-owner. 

339. Where have you generally traded ?— Between London and Dublin prin- 
cipally all my life. 

340. Have you been for the latter years a constant trader between both ?— Not 
the last seven years ; previous to that constantly. 

341. How long have you known the Port of Dublin? — These 36 years. 

342. Is the Committee to understand, within the last seven years you are not 
acquainted with it r — I have been living ashore ; I have a vessel in the trade I am 
owner of. 

343. What is she called? — The Orinia. 

344. Who commands her ?— William Back. 

345. Does she continue in the trade to the present moment ? — Yes. 

346. What was in general the burthen of the vessels you commanded in the 
trade of Dublin ? — The first ship was 180 tons register, about 250 tons burthen. 

347. What was the name of that vessel ? — The Eliza, 

343 - What is your opinion of the Port of Dublin at that period, as a port advan- 
tageous to shipping, or otherwise? — The navigation was very awkward for vessels 
to get up and down, in consequence of the shoal water, and particularly in the 
winter seasons, when there was a great deal of rain; the tide was continually run- 
ning down ; there was no chance of moving a ship at all : I have been detained 
two or three days ; we could generally get over the bar, and as far as the Pigeon- 
house, and then we bring up and lay at anchor. 

349. You could not get up to the town ?— No. 

350 . Do 
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350. Do you recollect the particular instance of taking a cargo of tea to Dublin r 

— I do, perfectly well. . 

351. What year was that?— I think it was in 1624. 

352. How far did you get up?— To the Pigeon-house. 

353- Were you detained there? — Yes. 

354. How long? — Nine days. , , 

And was there any default in the management of the vessel that caused 
her to be detained there nine days ?— Certainly not; I commanded her myself 
and 1 looked out every tide ; there was no possibility of moving, in consequence of 
strong gales from the westward, and a continued run down of the fresh from 
the country, that we had no chance to move. 

356. Were you put to expense by that? — Only the expense of wages, and pro- 
visions going on board the ship, that was all. . 

qs 7. Were your consignees displeased with you in consequence of the delay, or 
otherwise? — I had 500 chests of tea in at the time for Mr. Boyce, and he came 
down abreast the ship, and he said he would pay the expense of a steamer it 1 
could get one ; at that time I could not get such a thing as a steamer to tow her. 

358 Do the vessels in the Liffey take the ground every tide?— O, yes, going 
up nearly dry ; they have perhaps as much as four or five feet water on them, and 
not more ; in the Pigeon-hole they may lay afloat, but in no other place. 

350. Is that the hole opposite the Pigeon-house ?— Y es. 

360. Is that very detrimental to sharp-built vessels ?— It is those vessels that 
suffer principally, it is not the coasting vessels ; the vessels from foreign ports are 
generally ve!y elmrp in the bottom; when they take the ground they lay down and 
very often do not get up again ; I have seen instances of that myself in the Liffey. 

361. Are the coasters built flat? — Yes, as flat as the table. 

360 Would it not be more convenient to have them sharp also, if the harbour 
permitted it?— I do not know, they would not then carry such large cargoes as they 

d0 3 B 63 hl Have^yoVbeen obliged to warp up ?— Yes, repeatedly ; there is no other 
means of getting up but by warping, when the wind is down. . 

364. You cannot tack up ?— No ; there is no room to work the v< 

365. Were you liable, during those times, to the charges of the Ballast Board. 

y66' What do you conceive was their character ; were they heavy or light ? 

I conceive they were very heavy; the pilotage and town dues. I will give a memo- 
randum of whit my vessel paid the last voyage she was there, Charges of the Ballast- 

office Dublin, on a vessel from London 112 tons registei. . 

367 How much was she actually ?— She might carry 140 tons of dead weight. 

5 '368! Are these Ballast-office charges alone ?-Yes, alone; that is what we pay 
^ include the City charge ?_I believe there is 1 d. a ton ; it 

includes the City, I believe ; pilotage and City quay dues. 

„„ 0 Have you the particulars ?—N o, I have not the bill, I could not find it, 

I beiie've tHrSlaster L not give me the bill. If a vessel makes five voyages u. 
a year to Dublin, she pays to the Ballast-othce nlis. 9 d. 

37 , Do you calculate five voyages to be as much as you can make . -We gene 

rSl IT ' » a master mariner of much e— of 
im ^ V 7sTvo m urtd™ent that it would he better .0 continue the plan of those 

improvements without inte^uption,^or^toj3iake a^lup g^j^gi^shlmcs h^ve^sels 

SinTm\ta”“rand I should have no objection to give my assent towards the 

lit and more particularly for large ships, vessels from Foreign trade. 

Si)'- . L 



Captain 
Robert Gray. 

I July, 
l833- 
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375. Is it your judgment that a Ship Canal would increase the number of Forei 

vessels that would come to Dublin ? — I should think so, certainly e 

376. Is it your judgment that the River Liffeyis unfavourable to Foreim vessel.) 

— Very unfavourable. & s - 

377. In its improved state ? — Yes. 

378. Are you acquainted with the port of Aberdeen? — No. 

379. Can you state particularly what the improvements are that you say have 

taken place in the port of Dublin, or do you know them particularly ?— In the first 
instance they have built the north wall further down than it used to be and thev 
have been dredging the river and making more water, I understand. * y 

380. Do you know that?— Yes; I have been informed so by the masters of the 
vessels. 

381. From your own view of the vessel did it appear there was more?— Yes 

382. Can you form any judgment of what the extent of that improvement is ■ 
it you do not know, say so?— I cannot say further than I understand there is an 
improvement made, and there is more water. 

383. You cannot state the extent of the improvement? — No. 

384. What were the impediments about seven years ago, or previous to that time 

which used to impede your vessel ?— That was the bank between the Pigeon Hole 
and the north wall ; there were several banks ; that is one, which they call the 
Flat. J 



385. Are you competent to say whether or no those banks, or those flats as you 
call them, can be efficiently and permanently removed j can you form a judgment on 
that subject?— T should not like to give my opinion, because they are so extensive- 
it would take a great length of time to remove them, I should think. 

386. What was the draught of water of your vessel ?— About 1 1 feet or nj feet. 

387. Was she able to get up at full tide ? — At spring tides, not at neap tides. 

388. What is the draught of the present vessel you keep? — About the same. 

389. Is she able to get up at neap tides? — Yes, I believe she generally gets up ; 

but when they load themselves with provision, they are very often be-neaped, they 
cannot get down again. J 

390. What does she generally take to Dublin r — General cargo : teas and sugars, 
and other things ; hops. 



391. What is your opinion as to the elegibility or ineligibility of a Ship Canal, 
compared with any other mode of improving the harbour?— It appears to me you 
cannot improve it in a better way than by the Canal ; there is one thing which 
might be nearly as well (but still it would always be a bar harbour) that would be 
to bring the north wall down as far as the present light-house, so as to have a 
narrow entrance. 



392. "You think that would not be perfectly effectual, do you? — Certainly it 
would improve it ; but you would always have a bar harbour to contend with ; but 
you would have more water. 

393- Would you have a strong current against you?— Yes, and up too; but 
vessels might have an opportunity of dropping up under their canvass. 

394. What distance would be the extension of that wall ? — A mile and a half 
more than it now is. 

395 - 6 . What is the extent of the present wall from the Custom House ?— It is 
about a mile. 



397. Do you know what that cost? — I cannot tell. 

398. Supposing you were assured that a Ship Canal could be made from Kings- 
town to the docks in Dublin, having 21 or 22 feet water, and that there was° a 
floating dock made at the lower part of the river, with flood-gates, to be open we 
will say two hours or two hours and a half every tide, so as "to admit the ingress 
and egress of vessels ; would you say that that Canal, if perfected, would be better 
in your estimation as a seaman, to the port of Dublin, than any improvement that 
m your opinion can be made in the port of Dublin by the Ballast Office ? — Yes, I 
think that would be the greatest improvement, the Canal would, much superior 
to the other. 



399- Does any thing occur to you that you can state to the Committee, as con- 
stituting any insurmountable or very great difficulty, supposing the expenses out of 
the way, in making such a Canal as that ? — I am not aware there is any great diffi- 
culty m doing of it ; it requires a good entrance at Kingstown, where your ships 
enter the Canal; it requires a good deal of room, because when they enter there, 
they must enter under canvas. 



400. What 
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400. What quantity of room should you consider necessary for the entrance 
you have spoken of ?— You ought to have a basin there ; something large, that 
would contain perhaps eight or ten sail of vessels ; if there was not room, they 
would be getting foul of each other ; they might sail there when the wind would 

take the canvas back, and they could not get further up. . 

401-2. Do you think the harbour of Kingstown would afford sufficient room 1 

Certainly. - v 

403. If the Canal was made out of the harbour, would not that answer r i ou 
must have a very large entrance from the canal into the harbour, a large basin , 
because Kingstown Harbour is an immense place, and your vessel might get away 
from the mouth of the Canal, and not be able to get to it again ; the vessels ought 
to set right into the mouth of the Canal. 

404. That observation you make is applicable to all canals? Yes. 

405. What peculiar difficulty is therein this one? — Not any. 

406. Is it not a natural difficulty attendant on such a species of work . Yes. 

407. Within the time that you yourself were commanding a vessel trading to 
Dublin, do you recollect any material improvement that was made by the Ballast- 
Office in the port?— No, nothing very material, excepting the north wall; they 
built part of that while I was trading there ; and that Lighthouse was erected on 

the north wall. , 1 . 1 

408. With respect to the flats, how are they?— They were constantly at work, 
and I certainly must say they did make a little more water, but nothing ot any 

'^og! You spoke of dredging ; do you know whether dredging has a tendency to 



Captain 
RobertiGray . 



1 July, 
1833- 



produce holes ? — Very frequently, I believe. , , - 

410. What is the consequence of those holes, are they mischievous or dan D erous . 

■ — Very dangerous 



to a 1 great bxtent P-Yes, I consider it very dangerous ; and there are n great number 
of holes which are continually making now, I am told, by taking up this ballast with 

‘ h 4?2! d Say whether this is so or not as to the operation of dredging ; is it removing 
part of a shoal and flat from one place and depositing it m another ; >s it not so . - 
I should not suppose that was so ; they take it up and deposit it in a ballast lighter, 
and take it away ; they ballast ships with it. 

41 3 Is that always done?— Always done; constantly, eveiy week. 

4,4 It never accumulates again ’-Perhaps it may, in the course of time it is 
very probable it would accumulate again ; there is a great settlement coming from 
the river Liffey, and on the flood-tide a great deal of sln ^ 18 

ais That ivhich is once removed, is taken away for good and all . les. 

l b' Now considering the nature and extent of those shoals, as you are acquainted 
with Lm, and of those” facilities do you think that dredging such as you . ^ re 
seen as practised by the Ballast Board, can ever remove that?— JN ever , 1 should 
ti ; l n J nnt tn i full extent • they make a little more water in the couise ot a year, 
S lo take a foot or two more, because the flats are so 
extensive very extensive; and they have very little water, I understand, now m 
Summer ’time! neap tides, over those flats, not more than 10 feet, and very often 
there are as much as 20 sail of vessels lying on those flats bencaped, and other 
vessels comma in the port, of less draft of water, are very often unable to come to 
the town, from the vessels laying about, and not leaving passage foi those to go 



Do you conceive that consequence to be nearly inevitable, from dredging 
•> ~ t j - and there are a great number 



through them. 



t to Dublin, for how 



“417 The period which you have been a commander trading ; , 

many years have you b eensnch?-I suppose 1 may say I was a trader 15 or 16 

^“CdtltSn that time you say those improvements, which arc not very 

m !tig al, Hmv'lorigis it"since you have left off trading? About seven years 1 have 

^42 0 V tiave^yoa’ sti II a vessel in the trade?- Yes; and I have a share of several 

Ve «! S How fstihese' XZtTr °m™e by dredging are dangerous T— If ships 
421. How is it t ie tUoir backs or do themselves very serious 

Infu^TtbcyTio 'not' trouble they get to work, and the thing they take ,t 
up with is constantly working iruoneholc. ^ ^ 22 _ u 0 

59 *• 
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422. Do they not do it so in the Thames ?— There is more water here n, 

Thames than there is in the Lifi'ey, a great deal. le 

423. Do they use those dredges below London Bridge?— Yes, some wav down 

about Woolwich and Deptford. J n > 

Mr. C. William Cubit , called in ; and Examined. 

424. WHAT is your profession? — A civil engineer. 

425. Have you any local knowledge of the Eay or Harbour of Dublin “'—Per 
sonally none at all, only from maps, charts, and other evidence of that kind 

426. Who does that map purport to be made by?— I have seen maps' of this 
Bay at the Admiralty, and I have some at my office, and of different Schemes for 
Canals and Railways, improvements of the Harbour. I have seen them generallv 
as matters coming under my notice sometimes : this is a map by “ Francis Giles ’’ 

427. Is he a competent engineer ’—Perfectly so ; Mr. Giles’ reputation is verv 

high as a surveying engineer. J 

428. Where is he now, is he alive?— He resides in town ; where he is now I do 
not Know. He is carrying on works of magnitude in different parts of the country 

429. What is the date ?— 1816. y ' 

4 30- Is that map so perspicuous as to enable you to form a judgment of the pro- 
posed Ship Canal upon it? — I am not sure whether I have seen this before • I 
have seen reduced copies of a similar map to this at the Admiralty. 

43]- Can you form any judgment whether in your opinion this'is near the truth ? 
1 should say this is a very good map. 

432. Does that in your judgment afford a reasonable probability of the capacity 
of executing these works?— It does. This map represents the Bay at low water ; 
this I take to be sand covered at high water [describing Afferent parts on the mapA 
this shore to be rocky, and this to be a flat shore, and this to be works and piers 
carried out to a great extent. As far as this. Light-house for the protection of the 
Harbour, all that appears on the map which I can read off at once. 

433- What is your judgment of the practicability of such a Ship Canal as is con- 
templated 1 radically speaking, I should say it is possible to make u Ship Canal, 
either skirting the shore, or even inland, within certain limits of expense ; what that 
expense is I am not able to say, because I am not personally acquainted with' 'the 
coast, or the nature of the soil ; but the practicability of making a Canal I bavit no 
doubt of. I say that, from all I have heard and seen on the subject, and the in- 
quiries I have at times from curiosity been able to make, that a Canal is very prac- 
kmall 1 haVe d ° Ubl ' 1 am ac, l uaillted " ltl1 Canal making, both large and 

434- Are you acquainted with any Harbour in England that at all in statistics 
x.-wi e fi?- n °tl ^ ^i° U wnu ^ conceive could be operated on by the same causes 
, this .— I he harbour most like this in appearance on the plan, and in which the 

t n !4 W0U r m ? St resemble each other, is the harbour at Rye, a flat situated 
eb ° ttom ° f a d , ee P , ba y? clogged with sand, as this appears to be, at a consider- 
able distance from the shore ; it is very like it in form. 

435; Have y°« been apprised that the bar at the mouth of the river represented 
■ a . a <>’ as been actually diminished, and a greater depth of water acquired 
by the rec ® nt Improvements, particularly by the completion of that wall 
which you see on the plan ?-l am not aware of Ihe fact at all. 

■12”*. bu PP° slr |g that so, would you, according to your judgment, consider such 
I provement likely to be permanent? — No improvement here — [describing]— as 
entrance ^ ^ natUre tbe coast > could prevent a bar forming outside the 

437- Although it may remove the existing bar, which is tolerably close to the 
— Tti nC k ^° U -n J ud o ment is that it would accumulate a bar further out, is that so? 
Kn , m 1 7 r . eni I ove as y° u ex tend the works on both sides out ; the eddy in the 

-L' j 1 ., e cd °K et | i sands will drop; the bar will gradually march out as you 

extend the works; it must do so. 

^ be . n ai p ^ ou oP °P‘ n ’ on the me re extension of the works would not be a 
ben ®? 1 t0 the harbour?— Certainly not; that is to say, extending these 
fbit IStan . Ce ,’ ^ 0U ' vou * d bave s > x inches more water on the remote bar 

be so 6 t0rmed tbere> than y°u have on the bar now ; it might or might not 

439- Would there certainly be in that case a period at which the entrance would 

be 
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be apparently improved?- -For a time ; but as this cause still goes on, this will 
keep silting up, and afterwards again produce the same effect of a shallower bar 
with extended works. The very great evil of making an entrance on a flat sandy 
shore, is the continued extension of the works, creating a great expense as that goes 
on ; you lay out not only ioo‘/. to extend here, but you have to go on increasing the 
expense as you go out ; that is generally the effect of a flat coast. 

440. Would there not be a permanent increase of expense on the Ship Canal, or 
does it, or not, participate in any of the natural causes which create the expense in 
extending works ? — Y es, it does ; a Ship Canal’s works, like all other works, are sub- 
ject to decay and want of repair ; if the Ship Canal be made four or six miles long 
at first, and kept to that length, the repairs are at per mile ; if you keep extending 
the harbour works out mile after mile, you have an additional length every year 
for the expense to come on ; keeping constantly increasing, you have not only the 
new made works to keep in repair, but all the works previously made. In a canal, you 
would have five miles of canal to keep in repair continually, from the beginning to 
the end of time. 

441. And no more ? — And no more, save and except you extend the canal. 

442. Do you form any opinion that there would be the same necessity for 
extending the canal, that there is for extending the other works ? — No, and for this 
reason not : I take Kingstown harbour to be or about to be a secure harbour, with 
a good entrance ; that being made, you will suppose it will continue for a number 
of years in that good state of entrance ; you then insulate the Canal, if you make 
it, from all the difficulty that the mouth of the harbour is now subject to, at the 
entrance to the Liffey. 

443. Are you apprised that the present plan, approved of by the Admiralty, is to 
place a Break-water at some distance to the north-by-east of the mouth of Kingstown 
Harbour, so as to give that mouth a protection that will give smooth water always 
in the harbour ?— I was not aware the Admiralty had approved of any plan for that 
purpose. I have heard the thing discussed a good deal, and I understand the piers 
terminate short of what they are represented to be on this map, and that the inward 
returns are not made. 

444. Do you know Mr. Wimyoles? — Ido. 

445. Is he a civil engineer? — He is. _ 

446. In Rye Harbour has there been a great deal of silting since the attempt ol 
improvement ? — A great deal. 

447. Are the improvements now in a state of being carried on.— -I hey have 
recently obtained an Act of Parliament, combining the interests ot the landowners 
and trustees of the harbour, to improve that harbour, and to prevent it altogether 



from becoming extinct as a harbour. 

448. It was becoming extinct by reason of the silting, was it ? \ es. 

440. Was that attributable, in your judgment, to varying the estuary, and pre- 
venting a great quantity of water from spreading, and therefore from going out 
through the natural channel ?— All bays and all rivers, with the influx of the tide 
are subject to a natural deterioration, quicker or slower, according to circumstances. 
The deterioration of Rye Harbour has been occasioned by the silting of the uplands 
in the country, embanking them off, year after year, for the lust two or three cen- 
turies, until the river has become a mere rill in the country, and the tide is kept ott 

b ^rSo you think the enclosing of lands in the shallow parts tends to diminish 
the utility and power of the place as a harbour?-- It tends to diminish the depth ot 
the outfall into the sea. t 

451. Are you acquainted with the new plan at Rye under the Act.-~I was the 
engineer engaged in obtaining the Act, giving them advice upon the subject. 

,,, Is a °new Cut to be made to the sea altogether, or do you follow the old 
Dlari in Rve»— No ; follow the old in that case. A new Cut was tried there some 
century a|o, or nearly so, which altogether failed, and silted up again I but that was 
because the new cut was taken out into a flat sandy beach in the British Channel, 
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instead of into deep water. 

aaq Are vou competent as an engineer to form an opinion upon this question ; 
yon have heard described, and you have looked at the map, with a view to the 
imperfections of Dublin Harbour, and you have seen there a trace of the proposed 
Canal ; are yon capable of forming any judgment to assist the Committee as to 
’ J E 3 whether 
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C W'U^ 1 ' C I t w ^ e ^ ier suc ^ a Canal would be preferable to the continuation of the labours now 
' * im u 1 ’ bestowed on the improvement of the port? — In the first place, I conceive such a 
, Ju j Canal is very practicable to be made ; and in the next place, as to the expediency 

j 833.’ of it, it must depend upon the costs of the canal, in keeping it up, and also the cost 

of keeping up the present entrance, as compared to their different advantages. 

454. But putting aside the cost, and considering the matter merely as to its 
ultimate utility, what is your opinion ? — That there is a better means of getting 
vessels to Dublin by a Canal, than by any thing that can be done at the present 
outfall. 

. 455. Have you estimated the expense? — No. 

456. Are you competent to say whether the work would pay? — I am not ; I have 
merely answered general questions. 

457. Can there be any estimate of an expense that could be satisfactorily made, 
until an engineer actually inspects and examines the place proposed for the work ? 
— Certainly not. There are many ways of making a canal. In all the schemes 
I have seen on the subject, there are not two alike hardly in principle, although 
they are all Ship Canals. I do not know that there are any two of them alike. 
I have seen sketches of Mr. Nimmo’s,and sketches of Mr. Killalee and Mr. Rennie 
and Mr. Jessop’s • report and Captain Huddart’s. There were estimates in the 
printed reports I saw of Rennie and Jessop and Nimmo and Killalee ; I think 
there are figures put to all of them. 

.458. Have you seen the Caledonian Canal? — I have not. 

459. Have you seen any Ship Canal? — Yes, I have lately been making a Shin 
Canal in Suffolk. 

460. What is the length of that ? — The length of the navigation will be about 
from thirty to forty' miles. 

4G1. Where is it? — Lowestoff; they are making a new harbour ; a Ship Canal ; 
that is, an entire new harbour, cut out into the sea altogether. 

462. What river supplies it?— It is the sea that supplies it. It is an artificial 
harbour ; the water in the harbour lies higher than the water in the river and 
canal. 

463. Where is that to communicate with ? — With Norwich upon one side, and 
Beccles upon the other. 

464. Is that in progress of making at present? — It is made, and navigable, but 
not completed. 

465. For what size ships is it navigable? — We have not finished the operations 
quite ; but vessels from 10 to 11 feet draft navigate it. 

466. What draft will they have ?— They have from 1 0 to 12 feet water, taking 
neap and spring tides. 

467. What water will they have when the Canal is completed ? — The Canal will 
have any thing -we like to dredge it to ; they have now nine feet ; it is intended for 
a smaller class of vessels, coasting vessels, vessels of 1 00 to 1 20 tons. 

468. What breadth is that? — Where the Canal is quite new, it is from 80 feet to 
100 feet broad. 

469. What is the cost of that per mile, taking it generally? — Various; there is 
not above three miles of new cutting of canal ; the out-fall to the sea is kept open 
by a sluice. 

470. Here are two designs of Ship Canals, by Mr. John Killalee, in 1825, 
furnished to the Grand Canal Company in Dublin, have you seen them ? — [They 
were produced.]— Yes, I have seen a copy of these. This implies a half-tide basin 
at the entrance, and the water in the Canal kept up above the level of the sea water. 

471. Does that Plan propose to supply the Canal with fresh water?— Yes, it 
does ; it requires a perfectly water-tight Canal Referring to Mr. Killalee' s Plan.] 

472. Is it therefore a more expensive plan ? — Yes ; and it also implies gates and 
works communicating with Kingstown Harbour. 

473. Can you form any thing like an estimate of the cost, supposing yourself not 
to be employed? — I know nothing of the estimate. 

474. As an engineer, should you conceive that to be a practicable plan ? — They 
are all practicable that I have seen, but not all expedient. 

475. According to the best judgment you can form, would that be an expedient 
plan ?— I can see this difficulty in the plan ; there is a difficulty of making a canal 
fvater-tight in the first place, and it is to be kept at a higher level than the high 

v water j 
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water ; as to what the land and country may be where it is cut through, I know Mr. 

nothing about, but I should conceive that the best plan, speaking generally, for a c - Jfr,lham ’Cubit. 
Canal to Dublin, would be to keep all that part passing th tough the wash-way of 
the sea, as deep as the point where it enters Kingstown Harbour ; I mean, to keep 1833.’ 

it as deep as it is required to be at low water, and to carry that principle on as far 
as possible, because then no artificial works or gates are required ; neither is it of 
consequence whether the Canal bank next the sea be a tight bank, or whether it will 
hold water or not. The extension, as far as it went upon that plan, would be com- 
pletely a piece of Kingstown Harbour, and vessels could sail out or in, steamers and 
others, at all times ; and if that plan could be carried completely up to Dublin, 

I should say so much the better. The whole thing merges into the principle of 
digging a cut and making an embankment, without regard to its being water-tight at 
all, and nothing has a tendency to silt that up, it goes into clear water and deep 
water in Kingstown Harbour. 

476. Then according to the plan you are now speaking of, it would be sea water 
that would be in the Canal r — To be sure, and subject to the tide as far as you 
could get it, with water enough for any class of vessels to navigate at low water. 

It is proposed, I understand, to take a Canal into Kingstown Harbour at something 
like thirteen feet ; there is thirteen feet inside the Harbour, and there would not be 
much less than thirteen feet on the other side of the Harbour wall. I should take 
that wall parallel to the coast, and take the depth as far as possible, so that a bank 
of stone-work, that the water would go through like a sieve, would make a canal 
and a good one ; and if that could be continued quite up to such point, as the soil 
at the bottom rendered it impossible to go deep enough, on account of rock or other 
circumstances, you could then lift up your Canal at any place by a lock ; that would 
be the cheapest possible way of getting a Canal through the tideway, and would 
be the best Canal when made. It would be advisable to have as little as possible 
to do with gates and works of that kind between the Canal and Harbour, both to 
avoid expense and also the difficulties attending those things at all times ; in such 
case the water would gradually rise in the Canal as it rises on the outside ; there 
would be a complete balance at all times on the outside and inside of the 
Canal bank. 

477. You have Sections and Elevations there, have you not?' — Here are longi- 
tudinal sections showing a Tide Basin at the Harbour. 

478. Does that enable you to say how far the coast is so circumstanced as to 
enable the Canal to be supplied with sea- water towards Dublin ? — No, it only gives 
the surface line of the lands ; it would be advisable to avoid roads and bridges, 
and carry the Canal almost parallel to the coast, as far as it was a Tidal Canal. 

479. Then, in your judgment, that for a Tide Canal it would be better to take 
it across the strand ? — As close as possible to the shore, inasmuch as you have less 
of embankment to make, and the digging is the cheapest work that is done. The 
present shore would form one side of the Canal, and the bank on the off-side would 
form the other ; if you make a Canal with the water, keeping up to the level of 
the docks, or any height above low-water, you must then have gates at Kings- 
town Harbour, and you must have a perfectly water-tight Canal, which would cost 
perhaps double the sum you could make the other for. 

480. Would it not be a source of constant expense in keeping it in order? — 

Yes, and I merely suggest what is the best mode at the least expense. 

481. Are you engineer to the Norwich and Lowestoft’ Ship Canal? — Yes. 

482. What is the amount of the estimate there ? — Our estimate was 100,000/. ; 
the work extended above thirty miles, at different places. 

483. Does that 100,000/. cover all the works of the thirty miles? — No. 

484. Look at that Plan that was first shown to you ; are you able to form a 
roui'h estimate of what may be the cost of having such an inspection of the 
intended work, as would enable an engineer to calculate the ultimate expense of 
the completion of the work ? — It would vary, according to what was expected of 
the party, and according to his previous knowledge of the subject. 

485. Supposing you were called on to take a view of the course of the intended 
Canal, and merely for the purpose of forming a rough calculation of what would 
be within 20 or 30,000/. of the ultimate expense of forming it, what might be the 
expense of that previous inquiry? — Something not less than 1 00/. nor more than 
200 /. ; to go in to a survey of the thing, to go into borings and endings, and all those 

591. " M things, 
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JVIp things, as sliown ifi that Plan, Would cost as many thousand perhaps. Simply to 

C. William Cubit, go and take a- View of the locality, and for a person to see what it was, I should 
— rr-r — say no man ought to devote more time than would require a recompense tif -'from 
1 }»¥ 100 1. to 200 1 . ; and no man of professional reputation could go for less than that; 

486. What time would such an inquiry as that occupy ? — A fortnight to three 
weeks, with an assistant. 

487. Do you think such an investigation as you have just now been speaking of, 
would give a tolerably accurate notion of the expense ? — Such an investigation as 
that would enable me to answer positively all those questions which I now answer 
generally; seeing the place, would enable an engineer to say which of the various 
plans he would recommend to be adopted. 

488. Your attention was before confined to the proposed plan ?— There are three 
or four, all different in principle and in expense ; there are several ways: of considering 
a canal ; it may be constructed on different principles; a Ship Canal, simply, does 
not imply it is always one thing. 

489. -R.Ut in a Ship Canal, it has been stated there is this inconvenience, that the 

vessel’s,- ; hi|ill being exposed, a good deal, and all her spars and rigging, that with 
a wind blowing directly down the Canal, it would be impossible to tow her tliroygh 
it.byjft slQftP}^MniQ.on$eqnj?Uce of the tendency to fall upon a lee shore ,;.i& that. so? 

-I would not make, the Canal so narrow as that. .. . . . . 

49 {b 3 W^t ; .widtlivfrould yoh propose to make, the - Canal ?^Begtnnipg'.at'^in|s r 
town Harbour at 13 feet, deep at low water, I should carry the outer embankment, 
the only pn§ to be made, at such distance from the. coast as you poulcl be sujre of 
getting the depth of 13 feet at low water all on until you come to the sands that 
would leave a . very great breadth of water towards the land, which Would not 
require embankment at all, and the winds likely to endanger a vessel would be out- 
wards, ancj the land: winds would do no harm. The Canal would be from 3^0 to 
400 feet wide ; if the wind was from the sea, she would only have to hug the ba'Pk; 
if from the land, she could not be hurt. In a large canal, vessels can always be 
towed by a steamer, so as to give them good steerage-way. 

491. In the case of the Caledonian Canal, how has that been found to be, the 
case'?— T do not know' ; I believe there are not ships enough pass through it, to kgep 
up the concern. • 

492. What width is the Caledonian Canal? — One hundred and twenty feet; ;, th& 

same as the Great North Holland Canal, in which they tow frigates. : ' ’ 

493. What is the length of the North Holland Canal? — Sixty miles. I have 
met vessels of 700 tons towing along it very comfortably and quietly, and by 
horses too. 

494. Do you recollect what number of horses a vessel from 600 to 7 00: tons 
requires ?— It depends on the wind ; from four to seven or twelve, some sixteen;, 

495. Were they going fast enough to have steerage-way? — Yes, they put on 
horses until they do get it. 

496. At present do they use steam vessels ? No. 

497. Do they continue horses? — Yes, I believe they do, on account of the 
banks, the canal lying above the country all along. 

498. The entire vessel is exposed? — The entire vessel is above the level of the 
land or the deck part ; the banks are of such importance there as not to allow of 
the washing of the shore by the steam-paddles. 

499. Do those two plans handed in, coincide with your views ? — No. 

500. Under the -circumstancel you suppose, would there be any danger of the 

Canal silting up ? — No. .... 

501. How would you prevent \it.?^— It will stand on its slope of six or s^yen 

tO-'One. , ........ ' ■ 

Captain John Silk, called in ; and Examined. \.. s 

592. WHAT is your profession ?— Master mariner. - 

' 563. Are you acquainted with the port of Dublin ?— I have been Sailing out of 
it these ten years past. i, ;u- 

504. Do you continue upon that trade ?— rl do. 

" ' 5 P 3 - ’So 'mat you are at pi-esent sailing master out of Dublin ? — I am. 

506. When were you last there ?— I think about the 1 1 th of June I cleared: from 
there, the last voyage. - 7 - . . !, -min a.,' 

507. When 
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507. When do you intend to return? — I am loading now for that purpose. 

508. What is your opinion of the port of Dublin as a port for shipping ? — There 
certainly is a very small draught of water there for large ships, which find a diffi- 
culty at times to get up. 

509. What draught does your vessel draw ? — About eleven or eleven and a half. 

510. Is she deeper in the cargoes you generally take from this city, or the cargoes 
you generally bring from Dublin ?— From Dublin, generally. 

511. And of course the difficulty increases with the weight of the cargo? — 
Certainly. 

512. Is Dublin a tide-harbeur ? — It is. 

13. What time of the twenty-four hours does your vessel lie upon the ground 
in Dublin Harbour, in general, on an average of the tides ? — If we cannot get in, 
perhaps we will take the ground before half-tide, and it depends entirely on what 
part of the river we are ; in some places we take the ground perhaps a coupk. of 
hours after high water, other places we do not so, much further up. 

514. Are there parts of the Liffey in which a vessel drawing but eleven fee 

takes the ground in two hours, or thereabouts, after high water ? — Yes, about 
that time. , _ . 

515. Do you meet with delays in getting up the Liftey, inconsequence of the 
want of water ? — Certainly, not so much vessels of our draught as the larger 
vessels- our draught of water is not much to what the larger colliers is, and 
foreign vessels. 

516. How many tons does your vessel carry?- She will carry 140, and is regis- 
tered at 106. 

51 Can you state any particular delay that you have had in going up to Dublin ? 
—I have been about three days, not more, I think. Our vessels are very handy, 
and we spare no expense in getting up ; but colliers lie about at different parts of 
the river for perhaps a week or more, for the want of water. 

518. Have you been three days delayed, notwithstanding all the advantages ?-r- 
Yes, I have been three days, sometimes more indeed. 

510. Have you ever known a vessel of your size, or your own vessel, to have 
spent as much time in the Dublin river before she came to her place of discharge, 
as she did in the voyage from London to Dublin ? — I have known The Two Sisters 
do so twice following the same winter, full as long from the Pidgeon House up, as 
she was from London to Dublin ; but I was never so. 

520 What is the exact distance from the Pigeon House to the Custom House ? 
—I cannot say that ; but I suppose between two and three miles. 

«2i. About two English miles ? — Yes, I suppose it is. 

522. When the colliers are then detained in the river, do they form an obstruc- 
tion to other vessels going up ?— Very often they do. 

523. They not only are delayed themselves, but they are the cause of delay to 
others? — It is very often the case. 

524. Is the river easily navigable, or difficult ."—Why, not very difficult; I do 

not consider it so. , 

r 2 c What are the obstructions in it?— The water about the patch at Carrol s 

wharf is not so much as it is in nny other part of the river and we are obliged to 
wait until there is sufficient water to go over this patch, before we can take the 

"'526. Where is that patch ?— Abreast of Carrol’s wharf, about half way down 

the south wall. . v 

527. Before you get to the Pigeon House."— ies. 

*28 Have vou paid the Ballast Board charges ?— Yes, and I have one of the 
bills in my hand; they charge four shillings a foot for pilotage, which we consider 

a 529! FOTrsSilltngs a foot for water you draw, is it ?— Yes, that is it. 

530. Do they charge you any thing out?— Two shillings a foot out ; that is, as 
far as the Light-house. 



„ 1 How much does that make on your ship ?— Three pounds in and out both. 
532! These charges come to the 61 . \s. lod. Irish, do they not?— Yes, 
altogether. 



,533. Is that 5/. 12J. 6 d. British ?— Yes, 

534. Is this the charge for a single voyage in and out ."—Yes. 

591- *' 
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535. What expense does that include ?— Ballast Office dutv, tonnage dm 
This is a receipt for it. ' 6 , ™ 

“ B. C. 106 Tons burden. 

Tonnage duty on 1 06 tons, at 6 d- per 
Ballast tons, at per 

Heaving Ballast, Goods, tons, at per 
Quay Wall Duty, 106 tons, at id. per 
Pilotage Inwards, 10 feet, at 43. per 
Ditto Outwards, 10 ditto, at 2 s. per 

•*■'•(> 1 10 



^5/12: ' 6 1 ' 

“ Entered Day Book, folio 6), per J. Hanks. — ~ 

“ To the Officers of His Majesty's Customs, Dublin. 

■■ “ Clearance, No. 1603. 

; “ J. Silk, Master of The Favourite, of London, has paid the Ballast Office duties, ban* 
5/. 12 s. 6 d. this nth day of June 1833, for William Bigger, Esq. Ballast Master, 
i “ ui. Sutton.” 

536. Has there latterly been any improvement made in the port of Dublin ?— 
Yes, they have gained a foot of water on this patch, I think, which is the shallbwest 
part of the river. 

537. How is that gained ?— By the steam-engine they have there. 

538. By dredging ? — Yes. 

539. Are they continuing that dredging?— Yes, they are still continuing it,-: one 
of them is down oh the bank they have just inside of the light-house. 

540. A new bank?— A new bank rose there, and they have one of their dredges 
there now, pulling that bank away. 

541. Are you aware that they have got more water on the bank ?-— Y^, it'is a 
soft sand j they can take it away, but there is not the least doubt it Will gather 
again ; it is easily removed. 

542. But it will come again, will it? — It certainly will come again ; it is a lopSe 

sand, it is not a hard sand ; it is a loose sand that rises up there. 1 

543 - Are you apprised on the Bar itself there is more water now than there used 
to be ? — A great deal more on the south-east channel ; there is good water there. 

544. The bank they are now clearing away in that way of recent formation, has 
that formed to the east or west of the old bank ? — There never was any old bank 
there. 

545. Is it within the old Bar ? — It is inside the light-house. 

_ 546 . Have you turned your attention at all to a Ship Canal from Kingstown 
Harbour to Dublin? — I have heard of such a thing. 

547 * Lan you form any judgment of whether it would be desirable, or nob ? — I 
should think it would for the larger ships, for they have all got to discharge 1 great 
part of their cargo before they can get up, generally so, however. 

548. In the present state of the river ? — Yes. 

549 * What tonnage do you mean to describe by the words, “large ships” in that'* 
— Say 300 tons, or 250 ; I should' say they do. 

550. Is the inconvenience greater for 400 tons or larger vessels ? — Yes, certainly ; 

I have' been often asked to take our vessels down to Kingstown, to take part of the 
cargo out of the vessels ; I have known colliers go down to Kingstown, to take sugars 
out of large vessels that were consigned to Dublin. The Duke of Manchester has 
often got to discharge a great part of her cargo at Kingstown. 

55 1 • What do you estimate her burthen ? — She must be nearly 400 tons. 

_ 552. Who does she belong to? — To London, I believe; but she is often in 
Dublin. , , v iy,!j;-.! 

553 - How long have you known the harbour of Dublin ?— Ten years. 

554 - Ten years ago, when yon first knew the harbour, what draught of water 
could you safely rely on always, going in and out ? — -At the dullest times, I think, 

II feet; the patch is the shallowest part of the river. 

555 * A vessel drawing 1 1 feet would be sure t6 make her voyage in ahd out?^ 
Ves; I never stopped there, during the time I have been in the trade, drawing 11 
feet water. 

556 . -Pray> 
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.556. Pray; at what draught of water could you say would safely do ?— I am quite 
certain 1 1 feet six inches, or 1 2 feet, unless it was the deadest tide. 

557. In the. last ten years there is an improvement of half a foot to a foot? — 

Yes, there is ; I came out this time, the deadest of the neap, and we drew 1 1 feet 

six ;' we certainly what we call ‘ smelt the ground,’ but we did not stop. 

558. Would you say there is a real improvement in the harbour, of six inches, 

within the last ten years? — There is. . , 

559* Would you go to the foot? — I should not go to that; I think I might 
with safety. 

560. Has that been the result of ten years dredging? — Yes. 

561. Only gained afoot?— Not a foot, but nearly that. .... 

562. Do "you consider that accession of permanent durability? — Yes, it is stih 

decreasing; it. does not gather. . . 

<62. Have they been going on with the steam-dredging for ten years r— Not in 
that part; it is different parts; where they find a bit of bank rising, they dredge 

° n S’ Supposing a Ship Canal was constructed from Kingstown to Dublin; 
would vou make use of it with your ships? — That depends on whether there is a 
steamer to tow the vessel up through the canal, or whether she is to go up by towing. 

The wind down at north-west we should not benefit a bit by it, unless we had a 
horse or something of that kind to tow us up, because we can beat up nearly to the 
walls, end'; then by hiring a steamer we can get up just as well; with a lair wind 
I should prefer going up the old way. 

k 6 z . That is, with your present vessel ? — Yes. ■ 

5«6. With a large vessel how would it be?— With a large vessel, 1 should have to 
wait a considerable time before I got up. o... . 

r,67 Do you think the present channel is capable of being much deepened by 
the dredging system?— It seems they have not made much progress during the lust 
ten years “iUs not only one place to take away, but it is such a great length, from 
the walls end down ns far as this patch, or nearly as far as the Pigeon-house. The 
water does not differ above a foot during that length, so that it certainly must take 

S \68 ti, Is'it there they have been at work all this timef-Why, sometimes the 
dredge is up between the walls, just below the walls end, and from that down to 

lhi r6 b Q° Have you ever considered the practicability of a Ship Canal along there, as 
it is proposed ?-I think it would be a good thing 

f “• S-d be a great thing for Dublin parti- 

cularly. V »fr ^ 

quays just like a doc . ■ , th t t h ey sometimes come in one after the 

spoke 3 of?— I ^ should ^ ; before that, I should 

5V3 b The Duke tfMatoh has not traded to Dublin for the last two years, 
or thereabouts ?_I do not recollect seeing ; her during that one , ow , 

574- What was the cause thedet “inch confined, that there 
strong down the river. Th P 6 quent i y you cannot warp them ; lately, 

" "bar h^a iV about a couple of pounds ; 

^he^Wbeeugoi^.h^wmild ^ 0 ur vessel up, if 
573 . Yours s not a collier “ in twiceTeir length, which the colliers 

we have any slant; our vessels and cutters, and will go in their 

len’irtla” almost” so^h’at^e’Lve’th’e advantage of other vessels ; we do not find that 
" e 5 7 t” Wto 'am the^nemrsts^of the colliers that trade to Dublin (-Some ,40 

lOl .5 77 . 0 Are 2 any of them very large^—So^ne ^m'encan 0l ve^eU C tiiat b o V not e trade C to 

ffiSriSrt ** » ** ** -i-* - 

summer time there is nothing but the smaller vessels. ^ C an 

59 1 * 
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578. Can yoil give any distinct reason for wishing the Canal as with ,1, 
assistance of the steam vessels, vessels of all sizes can get up now ?— Our » 
vessels can, but large vessels must take their cargo out down below. Sma 

5.79*. You do not think vessels of all sizes can get up with the assists™ f 
towing r— -Certainly not; at the highest tide there cannot be more than 14 feet f 
not exceeding 15 feet. ^ e[ °> 

5 c°: Sp e ng t‘ des? ~ Spring tides ; and at neap tides there is barely „ . 

1 1 teet o 1 drew when I came over it the other day. J A ’ 

581. You touched ?— She smelt the ground ; I then could steer very comfortable • 

it blew a gale of wind, otherwise we should have stopped. . 

582. Is that dangerous ? — Not unless there were vessels at anchor 

583- Are there no apprehensions on the part of captains of large ships enteiibv 
Canals, danger to the ship from accident?— I should think not ; not fromKinostOvwf 

because no sea can come in there. ugstoni,, 

Captain Hugh Roberts , called in ; and Examined. 

584. ARE you acquainted with the Port of Dublin?— I am. 
j5§5:- lon S hove J ou knm ™ it ?— Forty years, and more. 

580. What are you P — -Master of a ship. 

_ 587. Arid how many years have, you been trading to Dublin ? -Most of mv 
time ; mow than half my time. ” 

588. More than: half the forty years ?— Yes. 

589. You have been commanding a vessel?— Yes, ever since. 

590. From what port? — From London. 

^ ha ,'; s lhe b “f tbe , n of *e vessels in general you have commanded i— 
Two hundred tons, and I have got her now ; and the other 1 80 tons 

592. Do you find the Dublin river a convenient one for taking a vessel of that 
neaptides ^ “ ' ,meS ’ eXC6pt al Spring ,!des; we <*»»<» get up at 

593. How many feet do yon draw ?— We draw 1 2 { or 1 3 feet. 

594. Even at high tide you have difficulty, and in neap tides you cannot get ud ? 

— IS 1 o, we cannot. J 9 < K • 

5 ? 5 ' 5° yOU fre 1 ueD . tl y gat aground in the river ?— Very often ; I have been a 
week getting up, many times. J 

59 6 - Is pur vessel liable to be injured by that state of circumstances?— In some 
places she lies where there are great holes in the river. 

cause^fTt! 131 makCS th ° Se holes?—The ballast-lighters sticking in one place is the 

598; Do you think the harbour much improved of latter years ?— Verv little • 
there is a little more water than what there used to he. 3 J > 

■ the . Ballast Board you pilots usually?— Sometimes we get them 

in fine weather ; the last voyage I was there I could not get a pilot 8 

“• T°J 5“ get th T in weather? Yes, when we can do without them, 
sometimes”’ b d * ‘ ' Vhe " y<M Wam them ’ how is it? - We cannot get them 

unless •w^efther 3 ' ** ^ S ° U g6t ,h ™ 01 Dot= - Wa d ° -t P a y 

ifweget I them UPai<i ^ “ Pil0t ’ WOU,d y° u not him ?- We always pay them 

6° 4 . Do they force you to take them in fine weather ?— They do 
605. When you do not want them ?— No, we never want them. 
bo6. You are supplied with a pilot when you do not want him ?— Yes. 
b°7- And are not supplied when you do want them ?— Yes 

thev^Lvol^hP y0U u d ° ° 0t gCt themwhen yon want them ’-Because 
iney do not go out in bad weather. 

—No 9 ’ D ° y °” aliribute that intlolence of theirs to the want of sufficient payment? 

were not T o°ut he Want ° f sufficient superintendence ?— The weather was too bad, they 

pay Vs. r f b r° 8S apll ° tget for brin ? in g np from below the Bar at Dublin ?— We 

havenev?S 0 r eV 4 r , emonstrata > <» the absence of pilots in bad weather 1-1 
not ™ lt them ; 1 havingbeen 80 ,ong ,othe 

613. Have 
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(j i: j v Have you been for 40 years trading to Dublin with ships of the same 
number of tons ?— Yes. 

614. Different ships ?~Yes. , x 

- 6! 5. Have you ever met with accidents in the course of that time r — No, never. 

6 f6. Drawing 13 feet?— Sometimes 12, li, or 13. 

617. Have you often been delayed in the river? — O, very often. 

618. Have you ever taken the ground going up? — Often; we must take the 

ground every tide, after you pass the Pigeon-house. * 

b . 619.1 What is your opinion as to the best plan for remedying the disadvantage 

of the harbour?— I cannot say about that. „ v . 

620. Have you taken into your consideration this Plan of the Canal Yes, 

I haVe. ' ; ic 

621. ' : Whati is your opinion about it?— I think it will be a good thing to have 
a Canal, if they do not charge the shipping too much ; there are plenty of charges 

^622!' Supposing the charges to remain the same, and. the Ship Canal made, which 
would you prefer, the present passage up, or the Ship Canal,?— Then I should 
prefer the Canal. . 

623. You have no doubt in your mind on that r— O, no doubt at all upon that. 
624' Supposing there was an additional charge, would you not be repaid by the 
saving of the delay which you meet with occasionally in the old channel f — -Ships 
get very little money now, and if there were more charges they could not pay them. 

6 625. Would not the saving of time compensate you r— We sometimes lose 

a week. ... 1*1 

626. What is the difference of time r— About a week or ten days. 

627. What is the cost of your ship’s company for a week r— About two guineas 

* '628. You coultl afford paying some additional charge ? A little we might. 

620. Are the charges at present very high? — They are. , 

630. Do you feel them opressively high at present ?— We do. 

631. Are the charges in Dublin Port higher than coming into London Fort ?— 
A great deal. 



r Captain 
Htigh Roberts. 



.1 'July, 
1 833. 



Mercurii , 3* die Julii t 1833. 



DANIEL O’CONNELL, ESQUIRE, 

IN THE CHAIR. 



Captain Samuel JVhiteway, called in ; and Examined. 

622. YOU are a Lieutenant in the Royal Navy ? — I am, 

633. Are you in the command of any merchant vessel r— The command of the 
City of Londonderry steamer. 

624 What is her burthen ?— Five hundred tons. , 

five What is her draught?— That depends on how she is loaded. 

63I: What is her draught in her London lading ?-Thirteen to thirteen and 

* 'li27 What is her draught in her Irish lading r — It makes no difference. _ 
figs’ Are you acquainted with the port of Dublin? — I have been four y ear 

last ? — The last! year, and three years about five 
Je 64o aB Are you acquainted with any shoals in the channel of. the River Liffey J— 
^6; a "AreThey°saTafto S 'inco„venience or endangef vessels frequenting that 
port? — They do. 

rringTo^rbear § hS I went aground and lay there ail night, only the length 
of the collier, the channel was so narrow. C44 . 

59'- 13 
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Captain 

Samuel Whitexcay. 



3 July, 
1833 - 



.644. Has the channel of the Liffey improved within your, knowledge? No jt 

has not, to my knowledge. 6 , , \ 

645. Have you known vessels of rather a light draught of water take the ground 
in the Liffey ? — One instance I know, that of a collier. 

646. Do you consider the channel of the Liffey capable of affording safety and 
proper accommodation for the order and description of vessels trading to Dublin ? 
— No, I do not. 

647. Of course you do not consider it capable of affording accommodation for 
larger vessels ? — Certainly not. 

648. Would it, in your judgment, be desirable for the mercantile classes* of 
Dublin that a larger class of vessels should resort to the port ?— I should think so 

649. What, in your judgment, is the largest size vessel, fully laden, that can reach 
the city of Dublin upon the ordinary tides?— She ought nof to draw more than 
thirteen. 

650. What burthen of mercantile vessels would you calculate drawing thirteen • 

a sharp built vessel fit for foreign trade ? — They will draw more at times? '* 

651. What would the burthen of a sharp built vessel drawing 13 feet be likely 

to be ? — Two hundred and fifty tons. J 

652. Vessels of 300 tons burthen, drawing 14 feet water, would, according to 

your evidence, be liable to delay and danger ?— In neap tides they could not setup 
at all. 1 



653. Can any vessels be water-borne at the quays in Dublin ?— I have known 

great delay, and have been obliged to remain there till the very top of the neap 
tide to get away. 1 

654. The Liffey is a tide harbour, and the vessels are aground a considerable 
part of every four and twenty hours ? — Yes, they are. 

655. Do you know any inequalities, any holes, in the surface?— I have onlv 

heard there are. J 



6.56. Do you know whether there are any walls or piles existing ?— No, I do not. 

657. From what you know of the imperfection of the harbour, as you have 
stated, do you think a Ship Canal would be found to be a permanent remedy for 
the evil ? — I should think it would, certainly. 3 

65S. Have you ever turned your thoughts to the production of a Ship Canal, and 
its consequences ? — Never, but 1 should think it would facilitate trade ; we should 
be able to get up at all times, and we should be afloat in Dublin, which is of great 
consequence to heavy ships. ■ . 

659. Do you think the existence of a Ship Canal, enabling vessels to enter the 
Port of Dublin without the inconvenience they do at present, would tend to lower 
the rate of freight ?— I think that would follow, of course ; I think that is very likely. 

6fio. Do you think it possible, from what you know of the harbour and the nature 
of the bar and shoals, that any thing that could be done by the Ballast Office would 
ultimately tend mainly to remove those impediments ?— I should think not ; they 
have been at it some time, and nothing has been done, to my knowledge. 

661.. They have been at it a considerable time ? — As long as I can recollect and 
long before, 1 believe. 

662. How long have you known the Port of Dublin ?— Four years. 

663. Do you understand the consequences that follow from their dredging in the 
harbour?— The consequence is, that they make a hole and leave it ; and if a ship 
was to get on that hole, it might be very dangerous ; they dredge down to a bard 
rock, and leave the hole. 

664. You form that judgment as a seaman, on the production of those holes ? — 
Yes, I think it would be very dangerous for a ship to get on those holes. 

665. Have you seen any circumstances of that kind?— I have seen loaded brigs 
lying very awkwardly, straining. 

666. Part of the vessels in the hole and part on the bank?— Yes. 

667. Is it your opinion that if such an improvement as has been referred to, of 
a Ship Canal, were introduced, it would lead to the increase of trading by larger 
vessels to Dublin ? — I should think it might, certainly. 

.668. Do you think it would produce that result?—! think it very, likely we should 
have a freer Intercourse with Dublin; we could get up at all times, and get' Way 
at a j! H me s *.. I have, known instance? where we could not cross the bar. 

669. Have you seen any plan of this Ship Canal ?— 1 have not: I have Heard 
w^at the plan is, but have not seen it. ; . . . >.,> ■•rjjru" 



670. Iiow 
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670. IIow long have you been kept from going up from want of water ? — Six, 

eight or ten hours, according to the time of arrival, waiting for the tide. mue 

671 . You have suffered that frequently ?— Yes, I have. j.July, 

672. Do you know any thing of the Caledonian Canal? — I do not. 

673. Do you know of the existence of a Ship Canal any where? — No, I do not. 

674. What is the burthen of your vessel? — She is registered at 245 tons. 

675. She is actually of a larger tonnage ? — Yes, she is. 

676-1 What should you suppose to be her actual tonnage ? — I should suppose she 
would carry 300 tons of goods. 

• 677. You stated her draught to be 13 £ feet?— I never load her deeper than that. 

678. Mow do you account for her draught being so small? — From her build. 

679. You have never found any inconvenience from the channel, except once, 
through the accidental awkwardness of a brig lying in your way?' — No. 

680. Do you anticipate a Ship Canal leading to the present quays of Dublin ? — 

I think if there was a Ship Canal, it would certainly. 

681. When you gay that a Ship Canal would be so advantageous to Dublin, is 
your notion that it should terminate at the present quays? — Yes, certainly, I think 
that would be the best place. 

682. What size vessel would be capable of being received by the Ship Canal ?— 

Almost any burthen ; if there were gates across, she would lie afloat. 

683. You anticipate making the quays which there are at present a sort of wet 

dock ? — Y es. . 

684. Have you made any observations as to the increase or decrease ol the pre- 
sent bar of Dublin, or its moving? — I have not. 



Mr. Joseph Shearing, called in ; and Examined. 



685. ARE you acquainted with the Port of Dublin ? — Yes.. 

686. In what capacity have you become acquainted with it? Being the mate 

of a ship. , . _ ... 

687. How long have you been so engaged? — I have been mate out of Dublin 
ten years and more. 

688. Have you frequently come in and gone out of port? — Continually the last 

three years, in a steamer, in The City of Londonderry. . 

68q Have you experienced any inconvenience from the impediments in the 
harbour in coming up to Dublin?— Yes, I have known a schooner that took the 
ground at the Pigeon-house and came right about, dragging her anchor after her, 
by the river being bad. 

600. Frequently ?— Yes, lying there to discharge powder. 

601 At what time of the tide have you gone up ?— You cannot take the bar an 
hour after high water, you cannot take it after that with any safety. 

602. That inconvenience has occurred to other vessels besides yours i— Yes. 

6ot Perhaps to your own observation ? — Yes. 

(ii)4 Have you at all attended to what the Ballast Office has been doing in the 
Port of Dublin in that time?— I do not see that they have made any great alteration 
in the water • I do not see that the river is made much better within the last l o years. 

6al They have been doing something, yon ore aware ?— Yes. 

606 What is the mode they have been resorting to for the purpose of removing 
some of those impediments you speak of ?— I do not know ; I do not think the 
ballast dredges do, because the ground is so very hard in some places, and then, 
when they get to the hard, they go over it and do not touch it. 

607 Do you conceive that to be a serious danger ?— 1 do. _ 

608 Have you seen any instance of its occurring?— I have seen ships lymg very 

bad and they were obliged to lighten them before they could go up ; in fact, we 
were obliged to lighten our own ship several times. ... 

600 Have you seen vessels in an inconvenient or dangerous situation at times, 
from the unevenness of the ground ?-t have; I have seen them straining. 

700. Is that a frequent occurrence .-—It is. ........ 

-01 What is the size of the vessel which is generally most injured by straining 
it/that way on uneven ground?— The larger the ship and the heavier the cargo, 
the more she will strain. 

7Q2. That has a tendency, so far as it will operate, to prevent the entrance of 

larger vessels into the harbour? Yes, it has. 

so, . F 4 703. Has 



Mr. 

Joseph Siteating. 
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Mr, 703. Has it ever occurred to you to consider what would be the remedy for tl, PBo 

Joseph Stealing. evils ? — A Ship Canal, I should think. 

TT 704. Have you attentively considered that subject? — Yes, I have. 

7 ° 5 ' In what P articular w ay do you think it would be most beneficial to the 
trade of Dublin, supposing such a Ship Canal was made? — There would be no 
delay ; sometimes we are obliged to lie eight or ten hours. 

706. Would it tend to reduce the price of freight on vessels ordinarily trading to 
Dublin, in your opinion? — No, 1 do not think it would. 

707. You think the convenience that would follow to vessels from a Ship Canal 

would be so immaterial, that it would not reduce the rate of freight in any decree? 
—■ rl do. > 

708. How do you reconcile that ; if it makes the harbour more safe and more 
easy of access, why should not it be of some value in the way of reducing freight? 
— No, I should not think it would. I have been mate of a schooner. I have been 
longer going from the bay into the docks, than we have been in going, from Londdh. 

709. What would be the difference, think you, supposing a Ship Canal perfectly 
well made, and judiciously made, and the gates at the extremity sufficiently opett't'6 
let in vessels of the largest size, and perhaps more than one at a time ; w hat would 
be the difference of time that would be lost between the one mode of going up arid 
the other ?-^-Not a great deal with the steam boats. 

710. Would there be any?— Yes, because there would be more water; sometimes 
we 1 take the ground in going up or coming down. 

:7.i 1. That would be obviated by a Ship Canal ? — Yes. 

7 12. That would be so far a benefit, would it not ? — Yes ; if we take the ground 
and lie all the tide, the ship might strain a great deal. 

713. Supposing a Ship Canal were judiciously made, and perfect, would there be 
then any time lost between going up the river in its present state, and going up the 
Ship Canal ? — There would be time lost in going up, in sailing, not in the Ship Cabal. 

■ 714- The vessel would necessarily take a freight by the Ship Canal, if there were 
no detention, at a much less rate than if the river remained in its present state, 
would it not ? — No, I think not; for the freights are now as low as they can be. 

715- What would you be satisfied to pay for the advantage of goino- up by "a 
Ship Canal to Dublin? — I cannot say. 

716. Supposing, on a neap tide, you were going up a Ship Canal well and suffi- 
ciently made? — It would be a great advantage to merchants to have a ship go up 
by a Ship Canal, rather than let her be tumbling about or get barges to lighten her. 

7 1 7. Supposing a ship arriving off the bar on a neap tide, how much would you 
be satisfied to pay for one voyage for the convenience of being able to get to Dublin 
by means of a Ship Canal, instead of going up the river; in addition to the dues yod " 
pay at present, would it be worth while to give 10/. ?— Yes, 15/. rather than let 
her be tumbling about. 

, .7_»8. Are you acquainted with the expense of a vessel in the port of Liverpool, 
or the port of London, so as to compare them with the expense of a vessel in the 
port of Dublin?— I know very little about the port of Liverpool ; I know about 
London. 

7*9’ 1° which port are the port dues greatest, and the pilotage, and so oW?- — 
In London. 

720. Is pilotage cheaper or dearer in London than it is in Dublin ? — -Dearer. 

721. It is according to the tonnage of the vessel? — Yes. 

722. Can you state the rates of pilotage in London and Dublin ?— In Dublin; if 
they take a ship outside the tide, half a crown per foot, and if she is outside the 
bay and inside of the bank, it is 2 s. ; in the bay it is iSd. The London pilots are 
paid so much a foot, but I cannot say exactly how much. 

723. Are you positive that the charges are higher in London than in Dublin ? — 

I am quite positive.* 

7 2 4- Has the vessel of which you have been speaking been, to your knowledge, 
in London and in Dublin, so as that you can now state what the difference is between 
the charges in London and the charges in Dublin ? — Thirty • shillings up and 30$. 
down from uravesend; then we do not take a pilot in the Downs ; Foreign ships 
do that. ’ ? 

How many miles is it from Gravesend to London? — Twenty-five milesp . 

720. In Dublin, ho\y much is thepjlotage for coming five miles ? — Itis according 
to where the pilots board the ship. 

727. Where 
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727. Where do they generally board ? — Sometimes in the hay; sometimes in 
Kingstown ; sometimes we are obliged to take the ship into Kingstown, and call 
them out of bed. 

728. What is the pilotage there? — -Eighteen- pence per foot. 

729. You have mentioned that you would give 15 1. to get your ship up in a Ship 
Canal, rather than abide a neap tide in the bay ?— Yes. 

730. Supposing you had not only a neap tide, but a strong westerly wind against 
the vessel drawing lG or 17 feet water, what difference would you give in that case, 
between going up by a Ship Canal and going up the Liffey ? — I would give 10/. ; 
a vessel of that freight would not get up the river. 

731. If you had a Ship Canal capable of conveying your ship from Kingstown 
Harbour to Dublin with a neap tide and westerly wind against you, what would you 
give ? — -Ten or fifteen pounds, I think, or more, in case it was strong weather, or any 
thing of that kind. 

732. Are you a regular trader to Dublin ? — Yes. 

733. How many times do you enter the Bay of Dublin during the year? — Once 
every three weeks. 

734. You enter about sixteen limes in the year? — Yes ; this voyage is our fifty- 
first voyage. 

735. From your experience, how many of those sixteen times do you suppose 
that you have been placed in circumstances to prefer giving ten or fifteen pounds 
for a canal, to going up the river without any expense at all? — May be, six or eight. 

73G. Suppose, instead of steaming in the Londonderry, you had a square-rigged 
vessel of 400 tons, the advantage would be much greater to you in that case of 
having a Ship Canal, would it not? — Yes, it would. 

737. If you had a square-rigged vessel instead of your steamer, what would you 
then give for the advantage of having such canal to go up?— I should think 20 1. if 
she drew 14 or 15 feet water, for we should be obliged to lighten at the Pigeon-house. 

738. You say you have been 51 voyages; did you ever insure your vessel, or 
meet with any kind of accident in going up the harbour of Dublin ? — No, we got 
ashore, and often dragged right over in coming down. 

7 , 39 - Were you ever detained any number of hours on the ground ? — Yes, a whole 
tide, and obliged to lighten the vessel. 

740. What sort of bottom is there, has it got a safe bottom ? — No, very unsafe. 

741. Are you acquainted with Liverpool? — No, I was never there but twice. 

742. In the evidence you have , given, you have uniformly spoken of a Ship 
Canal to the River Liffey, and one uninterrupted by any locks ?— Yes. 

.743. If there were to be several locks on the Canal, would that make any differ- 
ence in the evidence you have given? — No, I think not. 

744. It would make some little difference in point of time, would it not ?— Not 
much. 

745. Have you ever been in a Ship Canal with locks? — Yes, at Bristol, going 
through the locks. 

746. You found the locks did not impede you much ? — No. 

747. What time does it take to get a ship through the Canal in the Bristol Ship 
Canal ? — Very little ; a quarter of an hour to open and shut it all again. 

748. To fill the lock, and let in the vessel and let her out? — Yes. 

749. That is, supposing there is no other vessel proceeding in the same direction ? 
— Yes ; two would go through almost as quick. 

750. To trade to what place was The City of Londonderry built?— To trade to 
Londonderry. 

751. Why was she removed ? — The Londonderry Company sold her. 

752. Why? — I do not know. 

753. Was it because she drew too much water ?— Yes. 

754. When you speak of the Bristol Ship Canal, you mean the river ? — Yesj 

755. Are you acquainted with the Gloucester Canal ?.— No. 

Sir John Rennie, called in; and Examined. 

756 YOU are a Civil Engineer? — I am. 

757. You are very conversant with the Port of Dublin, are you not? — Generally 
with the Port of Dublin. 

758V 'How long have you'been so? — I have been in the habit of going backwards 
and forwards the last 15 or 16 years. 

591. « 75 ff You 
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759 - You are apprized that the Port of Dublin is so circumstanced as th-u 
vessels find impediments in going up to the city ?— That has long been a subject f 
complaint, and necessarily arises from the peculiar nature of a harbour like Dublf 

760. What is the peculiar nature of the harbour of Dublin that makes this neces* 
sary?— The peculiarities are, the harbour of Dublin being formed by a river which 
discharges itself into a deep bay, the consequence is, that the alluvium brought doWn 
by the river from the interior of the country necessarily forms a bar at the mouth nf 
the harbour. U1 



761. Accordingly there has always, in your knowledge, been a bar there and 
shoals of different kinds ? — Yes, and always will be. 

762. That is your deliberate opinion, as a civil engineer? — That is my deliberate 

opinion as a civil engineer. J 

763. Are you at all acquainted with the steps that the Ballast Office have been 

for some time taking with a view to remove or mitigate those evils ?— The steps 
which I have observed myself consist in two modes ; first, by constructing a wall 
from Clontarf towards the Southern Pier, for the purpose of producing an in- 
creased cui rent, and consequently an increased action upon the bar; and, secondly 
by dredging the channel upwards by means of dredging machines. ’ : ■ 

764. Are you able, as an engineer, to state to the Committee what in your 
opinion is likely to be the effect of perseverance in this mode, which for some years 
the Ballast Office has resorted to ?— I conceive it will be extremely inefficient ; there 
is no operation so uncertain or so unsatisfactory as that of attempting to scour bars. 
You may go to a certain extent, but beyond that the difficulties increase in an infi- 
mtely. greater ratio than the means under your command, and consequently render 
further endeavour almost abortive, speaking within any reasonable bounds. 

765. With respect to the first of those modes you have been speaking of; that 
northern wall; do you think that, standing alone, and without reference ttTdredging, 
is calculated to produce a beneficial effect, so as materially to benefit the harbour? 
—Provided they always maintain the receptacle for the tide-water within that north 
wall, the same as it was before they began the wall ; but the uncertainty of an opera- 
tion ot that kind consists in its being necessary to create an increased velocity upon 
the bar, by means of narrowing the entrance; but in proportion as you increase the 
velocity at the entrance, you diminish the velocity within, and consequently the 
tendency to deposit and ultimately to fill up the reservoir (which is the means of 
producing the scour upon the bar) increases, and the effect of the other therefore 
decreases in the same ratio ; unless therefore you maintain the receptacle or reservoir 
for tide-water the same, which is very expensive, the effect of the operation pro- 
duced by the piers, although good in the first instance, ultimately decreases, and 
you must resort to other more expensive modes to produce a good effect. 

7 • Looking at the existing circumstances, and taking into consideration your 
Knowledge of the Harbour, do you believe, upon the whole, the existence of that wall 
is likely ultimately to be beneficial to the port of Dublin?— If they do nothing else 
within to prevent the receptacle for tide-water from diminishing, the effect Will 
merely continue for a certain time, and afterwards you must resort to other modes 
to produce an increased action on the bar. 

767. -As to the other mode you mention as having been resorted to by the Ballast 
•board, ol dredging, is it your opinion that that mode of relief is likely to be ulti- 
ma , e ^ tr aebcia as t0 remove any of those impediments which at present 
render the Harbour an unsafe one?— I have very great doubts indeed ; any dredging 
which can be done is so very moderate, compared to the operations of the water, 
a ' J S a J m ? st n <*hing. You can, by a continued expense, keep the channel a 
certain depth ; indeed it is the case with almost every harbour similarly circumstanced. 

mi’ 6 u 16 *lL. Se °* where they have been pursuing a similar operation, arid' it 
V’ 1 t aV f same effect. The examples on the other side of the channel are Dun- 
irk and Calais, where, after a very enormous expense, the effect comes almost 
o no mg. At Dunkirk, they have laid out nearly 300,000/. sterling, but they 
ave gained little ; at first it was stated that they gained three or four feet, but the 
receptacles tor tidal water began to fill up, and then they were obliged to rdsort to 
prolonging the piers; the increased action on the bar continued for a time, but they 

nave been always doing and undoing. 

R rv« Ur . 0 P’ n * 0n * s > the benefits produced by those modes to which the 
fwn n tK ftCe r hav u resorled are but temporary at best ?— To the extent of one or 
r . r, r * ree * eet ma y do something, and in keeping the channel more direct, 
out as to permanently clearing away the bar I do not think that is practicable. 

769. Have 
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769. Have you turned in your mind at any time what would be the most bene- 
ficial mode of permanently curing any of these defects ? — The only safe plan under 
such circumstances is to abandon the old entrance of the harbour, and to resort to 
that part of the shore, if such can be found, where it is unalterable, that is com- 
posed of rock, which would prevent the bad effect of the alluvium brought down by 
the river Liffey, and to communicate with it by a Ship Canal ; that is an operation 
which would be effectual. 

770. Have you considered the subject of a Ship Canal in such a way as to 
enable you to state whether you think such a Canal can be effectually made, and is 
likely to produce the benefits you have been speaking of? — I have considered the 
subject generally, but not in all its details ; I have also heard what has been said 
upon the subject by other engineers, and lam quite satisfied of the practicability 
of making a good Ship Canal, and that in the end such a scheme would be the 
most economical. 

771. What would be the points between which you would propose that Ship 
Canal should be made? — I am hardly prepared to go into the detail. 

772. What would be the entrance into such a Ship Canal ; where would you 
place it? — It would be in the present Kingstown Harbour. 

773. Have the goodness to look at that Plan? [ A Plan being shown to the 
Witness ] — I have here three Charts of the Bar of Dublin, one by Captain Bligh in 
1800 •, one by Mr. Giles in 1 819 and one by Mr. Halkin in 1831. 

774. Are you enabled, from looking at those charts, and comparing them with 
your own knowledge of the Harbour, to say whether there has been any very 
material improvement made in the state of the harbour between 1800 and 1831 ? — 
It appears by making a comparison between the three charts, that the entrance 
into the Harbour is more direct than it was in 1800, and the deep water is pro- 
longed, or rather the bar appears to have been protruded further towards the sea, 
but the soundings-on what is called the shoalest part appear to be about 18 inches 
more. Upon these charts are marked two red lines, and figures 12, 13 and 14 feet ; 
those are stated to be soundings at low water ; but the depth beyond them does 
not appear to be materially increased, from an examination of those plans ; indeed 
the scouring of the bars by any of those artificial means, is so very uncertain a mode 
of proceeding, and the extent of one, two or three feet is perhaps the most that can 
be calculated on ; they are always affected according to the prevalence of freshes 
or particular winds, and it is very difficult to calculate with any thing like a cer- 
tainty as to their continuance for any length of time in a particular position. 

775. Does any thing occur to you, from the inspection of those charts, to alter 
the opinion you have given as to the inefficiency of the modes which the Ballast 
Office has resorted tor— Speaking always with reference to the removal of the bar, 
excepting perhaps by means of dredging, and gaining from two to three feet, I 
doubt very much the practicability of obtaining more at any reasonable expense. 

776. Does that protrusion of the bar amount to such an improvement in the 
Harbour as deserves to be considered? — No, it does not appear to me equal to the 
sum of money expended upon it. 

777. You state that you conceive a Ship Canal is practicable; do you believe a 
Ship Canal, such as you refer to, would thoroughly and perfectly remove all the 
inconveniences at present felt from the state of the Harbour ? — 1 think it would. 

778. Is it your opinion that the existence of such a Ship Canal, if effected, 
would have a tendency not only to produce a facility to the existing trade of Dubfin, 
but to increase it also by increasing the opportunity of admitting larger vessels?— 

I think it certainly would, and by reducing the expense, particularly of sharp-built 
vessels, which are now compelled to take the ground, and which might always be 
kept afloat. . . ... 

779. Have the goodness to state what are the general benefits which you think 
must result from the construction of a Ship Canal ? — The certainty of ships being 
able to get up to Dublin in both spring and neap tides, and the certainty of being 
able to depart almost at all times, less wear and tear by being kept afloat, and less 
risk in <Tetting up to and returning from Dublin ; and consequently, from their 
beino able to come and go away more easily, and there would be a greater certainty 
of making their voyages, so that they could make more voyages in the course of 
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780. The savin'* of time with regard to any individual vessel coming up ? — Taking 
it upon the whole, I think there would be a saving of time. 

781. Docs any circumstance occur to, you, that it would be right to state, as an 

c 0 , u 2 inconvenience 
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inconvenience following from the existence of such a Ship Canal, that it is j n a 
respect ineligible ; are you aware of any disadvantage? — I really am not aware. 0 f 
any ; it is the only resonable mode I see of effecting a permanent cure for the* evi? 
of the present Harbour of Dublin ; and 1 am not aware of any disadvantages tint 
would accrue in obtaining it. ° at 

782. You have no doubt of the practicability of it? — Not the least dnnht 

whatever. 01 

783. Y ou have no doubt of its being made capable to receive, and that there is 

an opportunity of giving it a sufficient quantity of water to float vessels draw.'™ 
i,§ or 1 7 feet water ? — Not the least. g 

784. And of keeping that water?— No. 

785. Have you ever considered any other plan but one, of making that Shin 
Canal?— I have only turned my attention to the subject generally, not in detail- 
I have not had documents to enable me to judge of the most advisable mode of 
Carrying it into effect. 

786. _Y ou are not able to inform the Committee the rough expense of carryinff 

such a Canal into effect?— No. I am aware that my father made a sort of rough 
estimate for a Canal of that description, independent of the tide basins, and the 
outer harbour, at .Dunleary ; he reckoned it. at 300,000/.; but as the outer- 
I^rbour has been since made, it would be a saving of expense ; the Canal would 
qps.CafcQOt 300,000/. according to his estimate for that he proposed, supposing 
it to be 100 feet wide and 20 feet deep. * ^ ° 

, 787. You mean: 300,000/. independent of the advantages that now exist in 
Kingstown Harbour? — Yes. 

788 Has it ever occurred to you that a different line might be taken with a Ship 
Canal from that originally talked of, which will require only one wall tc be built 
to make the Canal useful, by making the bank one of the walls?— Do you mean 
by making an open Cut ; I have not considered that particular place. 

789. Do you. think that subject worth consideration ?— Yes, it certainly is a 
subject worth consideration. 

790. Do you think that practicable, according to your first impression?— I can 
scarcely go so far as to state the propriety of doing it; there is no doubt of 
the practicability of it. 

, 791. Upon the whole, do you think the substituting a Ship Canal, with floating 
docks, is so feisible, as that it would be a prudent step to take, to have such an 
examination by an engineer as would enable the Committee to ascertain exactly 
the expense and the possibility of executing such a work ? — I should think it would, 
decidedly. ' 

792. Is it possible to have an accurate knowledge without an investigation by an 
engineer specially occupying himself on the subject?— Certainly not, so as to speak 
on details. v 



793 ; You cannot give any thing beyond a general idea of the expense, without 
going into details ? — No. 

794. Is it possible for you to state to the Committee the first expense of making 
such a preliminary inquiry into the subject ?— I should think it might cost from 
three to five hundred pounds, so as to speak within 20,000/. or 30,000/. of the 
expense. 

. 795. The question refers to a survey which would enable the Committee to judge 
of the ultimate expense of such a work?— I should think that an engineer ought 
o°[ 500 / t0 SPCak Sat,8faC ‘ 01 ' iiy witl,i " 20 ’ 000 L of the ultimate cost, atthe expense 

, 796. Would it cost so much as that?— It might not cost so, much p perhaps 
only two, or three hundred pounds, if without plans; but when a person goes, Into 
an investigation of that kind, it might take more time than might be at first expected, 
particularly if plans are included. , 

797. Your opinion is, that looking at the present imperfect state of the haroour, 
considering what the Ballast Office have been doing, and taking into consideration 
tfieir persevering in that course, and taking into consideration the practicability of a 
bnip Canal, it is a reasonable undertaking to have a preliminary inquiry, as to the 
iiltim, ate expense, and the line in which such a work should be undertaken I think 
it wpuld be a most prudent step, and highly advisable. 

798. Ypu have stated, that you rather apprehend the consequence of this, wall at 

m to, inc.re3pe. the alluvium deposited, and of course diminish;, the'space 
tor fh_e rqeepfcmn of the tide at high r , water. and .which will eyept%liy dimmish:- the 

scouring 
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scouring power', and cause an increased bar? — I do not say cause an increased 
bar, I said prevent the means of reducing the bar. 

,799. Can you speak to the fact, that the construction of such a wall has in any 
instance produced such a deposit? — I can mention Leith ; it is a thing so accordant 
with every principle of nature, there is not a single doubt upon the point ; it neces- 
sarily must do so; I foresee that must be the fact, and will follow as a natural 
consequence; and, further, by attempting to prolong the piers, north and south, or 
walls, you would silt up still further the head of the Bay of Dublin, and produce a 
considerable accumulation of both the north and the south Bulls. 

800. Will you confine yourself, in the first instance, to the original question ; 
you stated that the reason why the necessity of deposit must be increased was, 
that the rapidity with which the water passed over the surface would be diminished 
in consequence of the obstruction, and of course leave a deposit ? — Wlmt I stated 
is this ; that although it would produce an increased velocity by diminishing the 
channel at the entrance, yet stiU, in proportion as it increased the velocity between 
the pier heads, it would produce tranquil water within, and that increased tranquillity 
Would increase the tendency to deposit silt, and ultimately reduce the receptacle for 
the water unless kept open by artificial means. 

801. Why would there be a diminished velocity, inasmuch as the same quantity 
of water must pass over the space in the same time? — It is constantly diminishing. 
It is true, between the pier heads there is the same velocity, but it will diminish as 
the water expands itself over the wide space within. 

802. May not the piers be so regulated that the velocity in all parts shall remain 
equal ?—I do not see how it is practicable to do that, without keeping the receptacle 
for the tide-water constantly open. 

803. Your opinion is, that less water would enter ?— The whole of the water in 
the upper part of the bay holds a considerable quantity of fine sand in mechanical 
suspension; of course that sand must be deposited wherever the force of the current 
ceases ; and although you may have had a velocity ot four miles per hour or more 
between the points of the two piers, the moment it has passed them the velocity 
diminishes, and a deposition immediately takes place. 

804. If the same quantity of water passes in and passes out, the velocity must be 
the same, must it not? — But it cannot be the same in every part of the channel, 
because when it has passed the walls there is a wide space within, and, as a natural 
consequence, the velocity diminishes. 

805. The prolonging the wall so as to keep the water between two quays lo the 
extent supposed, would he itself a great expense? — By doing that, you would be in 
a still greater dilemma, because then you would keep out a great body of tide-water, 
which now operates on the bar. 

806. That wall must be of considerable extent r — Yes. 

807. To carry it down to the extent of the new wall at the Pigeon-house, what 
might be the expense? — It would require a little calculation to answer that, but it 

would be very expensive ; I consider it above two miles. 

808. Would it bear a respectable proportion to the expense of a Ship Lanai r 

It would, certainly, and would be a very injudicious tiling, for the Bar is the point to 



be looked to. c ... 

80(1 Looking at those charts which have been laid before you, comparing the 
effect in the way you have spoken of it, should you say that the Bar has increased 
or decreased (—1 should say the situation of the bar is changed, and m some parts 
there is a considerable difference in the depth of water ; but there does not appear to 
be an increase of above tS inches to two feet in the shoalest part. ' 

■8to Do yon consider the amount of deposit to be greater or less f— Upon tile 
whole there seems to be an improvement of from 18 inches to two feet, but then that 

is nothing lo the amount of money laid out upon it. . 

Si i When you make objections to that done at Dunkirk and other places, has 
it not been from those works not having been carried to the entire extent to which 
itwould be necessary to carry them, that they have not been made entirely effectual? 

Those thinos mast be taken in reference to the expense; in regard to Dunkirk 
having spent 300,000 (. if they would spend 300,000/. more, m a dew years they 
would be as far off as ever from their object ; there is a constant accumulation ot 
sand and mud, and wherever there are eddies or still places, there is a deposit of 
tte'toent kinds Of alluvium with which the water •is mechanically tilled • 

0 8 I k u! S ffnbo&ing this- Wall were to terminate ftiildd the harbour, the effect Would 
bid torWoduce 5 an immediate deposit at the end of the wall, lengthening the cOUffe 

591. ° 
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of the channel, but still producing an immense effect outside the walls • but su 
posing that carried to the extent of the harbour, where the current and the tid^" 
have a greater power over the deposit, would not the deposit be washed awav and 
diffused with the larger body outside, and not produce the effect you anticipate?— 
Not unless you carry the wall out to the Green Bailey ; you would then, however 
block up the whole of the upper end of the bay ; it is one of those unsatisfactory 
operations that you may carry on to a certain point, but, after that, nature interposes 
more difficulties than you can overcome by any means in your power. 

813. Do you know the nature of the soil above Dublin ? — I cannot say that I do 

precisely. J 

814. Is it of a nature that supplies a very great quantity of alluvium ?— There is 
a good deal, more or less, and that will be found in every civilized or cultivated 
country. Those kind of difficulties increase from that cause in a greater ratio than 
they did formerly, in consequence of the improved state of agriculture, and better 
internal drainage; the streams formerly used to find their way down by degrees in 
the summer months, the effect of flood was not so sudden or so rapid as at present 
the channels which drain the country being altered and improved, a greater power 
of bringing alluvium, is produced ; and hence the tendency to fill up in those cases 
generally speaking, is more rapid now than it used to be. 

815. Is the alluvium brought down from the Liffey doing an injury at present ?— 
Partly that, and partly from the bay. 

816. The larger quantity of injury proceeds from the alluvium brought down from 
the Liffey?— Very likely it will be from both the interior and from the bay. 

817. You have observed that the bar of Dublin and the inconvenient channel 
are a necessary consequence of a harbour like Dublin having a large river flowino- 
into it ? — I did. 

Si 8. Necessarily inferring that it was that river which produces the evil ?— And 
the bay into which it falls also ; it is impossible to state the proportion, it is a com- 
bination of the whole, but a considerable portion certainly. 

819. Comparing Dublin Harbour with Milford, for instance, there is a greater 
amount of deposit than at Milford ? — Yes, but then the cases are materially different ; 
the entrance to the harbour of Milford is nearer to what is called the offin» tide ; 
but in Dublin Bay you have six miles, for the whole depth of the bay, before you 
come to what is called the offing tide, and further, there are the projecting island 
of Lambay and the heads of Wicklow, so that it is in fact a bay within a bay. 

S20. You anticipate that for a Canal such as you propose, the entire Liffey should 
ffi rnec * i“to a Canal, having locks such as will be required for the commerce of 
Dublin; that the entire Liffey will be required to form the head water? — I am 
not prepared to state that the whole would be required. 

821. Did you contemplate a floating dock ?— Yes. 

822. That being formed by taking in a proportion of the river? — Yes, certainly; 
or the river water. 

823. Do you not anticipate that very nearly the whole of the Liffey would be 
required to form a Canal of that size, with the expenditure of water necessary for 
vessels coming up ? — I am not prepared to state that. 

8^4. Would not the great body of this Liffey water be in a state of quiescence 
in a canal, and therefore more calculated to leave a deposit? — That depends on 
how the canal is made. 

825. Could not the canal be made and supplied from the sea at Kingstown? — 
With regard to details of the mode of making the canal I have not gone into them ; 
I merely state that I conceive the canal practicable and convenient ; other engineers, 
the late Mr. Jessop and the late Mr. Rennie, who were fuliv competent to the 
subject, have given their opinions upon it. 

826. Will not the tendency of the river be to make a continual deposit in this 
body of still water? — 'I hat depends upon the way in which it is done. 

827. In the mode proposed of forming a canai, supposing that the great body of 
water would be required for the purposes of the Canal, would not the effect suggested 
take place? — I cannot make that supposition at all. 

828. Supposing a floating dock were made in the channel of the Liffey, but that 
every tide it was to be opened by flood-gates to let in and let out vessels, would not 
that prevent a stagnation? — 1 conceive the plan adopted would be by having c|am,s 
and sluices in their bottoms, so thus it might be reduced very materially. * 

.829, I he dams would have very little effect on the great body of the ,can^, lor 

the 
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the current would be direct ? — I have stated that I do not pretend to go into those 
details as to the best mode of doing it. 

830. Your opinion is requested generally, whether a river circumstanced as the 
Liffey is, could be turned into a Canal, without having that effect of leaving continu- 
ally very great deposits in it? — I should conceive there might be means of avoiding 

831. Do you know the Bristol river ? — I know it, certainly, but hardly sufficiently 
to speak to it. 

832. You are not competent, not having made a minute inspection, to answer 
decidedly as to the manner in which this Canal is to be made, but you are able to 
state, as an engineer, that you are confident that the thing is practicable, though you 
cannot point out the precise mode in which the thing should be begun or accom- 
plished ? — That is my opinion. 

833. Satisfactory, answers could not be given to questions of that kind until 
examinations such as have been referred to have been made, and the report of the 
engineer received ? — Just so. 

834. Your opinion is, that there would be means of preventing the deposits of 
alluvium coming down from the country? — Yes. 

835. Have you not some local knowledge of the place ? — I have. 

836. Does not that enter as an ingredient into the matter?— Yes ; I have gone 

repeatedly along the shore ; knowing Dublin and knowing the Bay, I have had 
means of informing myself. , , 

837. If the result of all these operations of the Ballast Board should be to push 
the Bar out into deeper water, there will be an increased depth along the bar, will 

there not? There certainly would if such result were to take place; it would be 

an improvement as far as it might go, but I doubt the practicability of obtaining any 
thing like an improvement, compared to what would be attained by a Ship Canal. 
My 'father, in alluding to this subject, stated, that to gain three feet water might 
cost about 600,000/. ; that is, a permanent depth of three feet water. 

838. That was before Kingstown Harbour was made ? — Yes, it was. 

830. Supposing the utmost improvement made by the Ballast Office, and that 
that should be carried to a much greater extent than you believe it will be successful, 
still it would remain a tidal Harbour r I think so. 

840. If a Ship Canal were made, it would not be a tidal Harbour, but a per- 
manent, continual open Harbour ?— A permanent and continual Harbour. 

841. Do you conceive that to be an advantage of great magnitude ?— 1 think it 

a very important advantage. . , . 

842. Supposing the improvement of the Ballast Office were continued, and the 

Bar pushed out by means of increasing the violence, would not that have the eitect 
of seriously injuring the upper part of the Channel?— No doubt oi it; they would 
find it increase the water in the bar at first, and afterwards decrease, and perhaps 
have some injurious effect on the Harbour of Dunleary. . . 

84a On the general proposition that the water of a river with alluvium running 
tllromih a Ship Canal would leave a deposit, do you conceive it would be possible 
to make the Ship Canal from Kingstown to Dublin, supplied from Kingstown, 
without letting the liver into it, so ns to avoid the difficulty of a deposit r— I think 
the difficulty might be avoided of deposit, but I cannot go into the details. 

844. Would not a report give you an immediate answer to that f— r es, but 

I could not answer ofl’-hand. ... 

845 When you speak of a Canal being practicable, do you mean a Canal tiom 
Kingstown to Dublin, or the river Liffey ?— You may have both. 

846 How would you provide for the sewerage of tile city, m the event of tilt 
water of this river being taken?— You might have sewers parallel to the river in 

thatcase^re (o understood to propose, in case a Ship Canal is formed, to 
keep up "the old channel?— To leave the old channel as it now is. 

848 Not to continue any further works upon- it?— Certainly not._ 



of 



840. How would you propose to provide for the general trade ot Dublin, in case 
a hard frost blocking up this canal ?— My opinion is, that no sum of money laid 
out upon the old harbour will ever give any material benefit from it, but in that case, 
there would be a convenient harbour at Dunleary. I would leave the piesent old 

h ”850. r Would not yon rather keep the old harbour in as good a state as it is now ; 
J ,„, „„„ on reconsideration, think it should be kept up ?-I should say pro- 
a 4 videu 



would not you, on reconsideration. 
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John Jennie. video no material expense was incurred by maintaining its present denth h 

supposing a material expense should be necessary to maintain it in its nre’sen?' .^ 
3 July, because m a Ship canal, .in such a situation, such a disadvantage as r ,1 

Mte scarcely be speculated upon. uraniage as irost coaid 

8,51 . Do not you think for the general trade carried on by smaller vessels It 
woidd be an advantage to have the old communication, in order to facilitate the as 
of the Canal, and appropriate it more to larger vessels?— I should say if that canT 
done at a moderate expense, I should see no objection to it J be 

852. Would not the result of the examination referred to,' be necessary to answer 

every one of those questions?— Certainly it would. arytoanswa 

853. Until there be an inspection and examination by an engineer, it is not nos 
854 Taking for granted for a moment that the other difficulties were out of the 

S rn"?y m do K wl,ole of lhc city of DuUi " “W & Z 

SJS- Does it occur to you as an engineer, that there would be a mode of dim,' 
n.slnng the mconvenience that would arise by having those, sewers em^ th^i 
liito a floating dock, such as the Liffey is supposed to be, if this Canal should be 
“ ade ' Jr , cas< ? thfe y would prqvide separate channels for the sewers 

Jsf'-'f °, uld th “I b ? practicable r— Perfectly so ; there can be no question of that 
tained." ^ 11616 SufficleDt fal1 ln the bcd of the river?— Sufficient fall could be ob- 

858. Do you conceive there is a considerable difference of level between the 
water at high tides, at Dublin and Kingstown?— I fancy there is not much I do 
not know what it is it depends upon, whether it be during freshes or during soring 

taro consideration. 811 ^ ™ dS ! ‘ here “ a ” f to be fake? 

that 5 harb A onr. ,OU “ CqU,,inted with Su “ derl “ d Harbour ?_Yes, I am employed upon 

860. And are performing some operation upon that harbour ?— We are endea 

Car - a,id to a ^ ^ 

861 . What are you doing there ?— Prolonging the piers. 

native 2 '- with ™ ex P“ slve 0 P eratioi ; ? -Very expensive, but there is no other alter- 
native, with the river entrance, the coast admits of no other remedy without 
changing the entrance ; and there have been in contemplation several projects for 
docks, particularly on the south side, and I think it very probable they wThave a 

soTthwar“ Ce i U reme a „ te b y ’ / Ship Clinal ’ a m ' le and a half birthe1 ' to the 

southward. I remember discussing that question with Sir George Cockburn in a 

Committee of the House of Commons, last session, 8 “ ’ 

863, Is not there a canal across the Isle of Dogs?— There is 
004- Are you acquainted with it?— I am. 

865. That is supplied by the tide ?— It is 

81 ru D ° eS great de P° sit “f a»hvium take place there ?-There is some ■ but then 
with mud ; il 

and o d ut, they 13,16 “ 16r6 ° f keepi " S * C ‘ ear of m,ld ? - & “y 

868. What is the width of the canal in the Isle of Dogs ?— I do not recollect. 

870' Ar J recullec Of it ? Something about a mile, I think. 

87°. A e there many locks r— There is one at each end. 

as has' been reVrroH d °,/ aU thin i k sach P reli ““ary investigation of the work 

momCo dol propel " ' Sh ° U,d thi " k ” weeks ” *« 

— llv^mnh.vW y ° U be done i» a fortnight, by particular attention? 

whicrZ7en g eh| C r i r rable - n " mber , ° f P?°pl e ? * should* be an examination, 
of it kn- c- e Committee to determine the line of canal and the expense 

w eeks, peakm S generally, a survey of it might be made in about a fortnight or three 

as t ? dock 6f tT h S l t0 thC T al ,i n the Isie of Do S s > is il ™><* “sod ? — It is now used 
8,a F v, “ gS 1 ° the West India Dock Company ; they have bought it, 
not raeiritaXT ™"y. hours ln . ‘! le da y d o« the tide flow into it ?_ I think it does 
not generally flow into it, now it is a dock, and is used as such. 

873. The 
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875. The water does not enter into that dock more than an hour or two before 
and alter high tide? — The gates are opened at high water. 

876. Notwithstanding the short time that it is in, is there not much deposit? — 

I cannot say. This canal is 20 years old, or more ; the Thames is a river extremely 
muddy. 

877. The longer this water is kept quiescent from not allowing any flow on it, 
the more the deposit will be? — No doubt. 

878. Was it owing to the canal being useless on account of deposit, or the 
difficulty of keeping it open, that it was given up to the West India Dock Company ? 

— It was bought as a speculation by the West India Dock Company; they con- 
verted it into a dock, and are making a timber-pond out of it ; and I understand 
that the parties regret having sold it now. 

879. Have you ever engineered in a Ship Canal? — I have given various projects 
of Ship Canals, but I have not executed any Ship Canal. 

' 880. How is the high line of water in the present bed of the river, between the 
walls, to be kept up ? — I cannot answer any of those questions without an exami- 
nation. 

881. Are you aware that the ground in which your father's line was to run, has 
now become building ground, and is extremely valuable? — 1 am not aware of it. 

882. Are you at all aware of the nature of the soil through which it is proposed 
that Ship Canal should run ? — Not the whole of it. I really cannot go into the 
details at all ; but as to the general practicability of the design I have spoken of, 
if I could give any satisfactory information I would. 

' 883. You are conversant with the Asylum Harbour? — Yes. 

884. And very little beyond that, as to details ? — Very little of the details of the 

design. . 

885. From the knowledge you have already had, however slight, is there any 
thing that occurs to you that would ofler itself as an insupeiable obstacle? — No, 
certainly not. 

Mr. Francis Giles, called in ; and Examined. 

8S6. YOU have been engaged for the Ballast Office ?— I surveyed the Port of 
Dublin for them and for the Board of Customs, in the years 1818 and 1 8 19. 

887. Those are the first occasions in which you had any knowledge of the port 
or harbour? — By any survey, certainly. 

888 . Have you those surveys with you ? — I have. 

889. Will you have the goodness, in the first instance, to lay them before the 
Committee ? — I will. 

890. With what object was the first of those surveys made ?— It was for the pur- 
pose of reporting the state of the harbour at that period, preparatory to the adoption 
of any plans for the improvement of the harbour. 

891 . Was there any person concerned with you in that survey r Nobody, I did 

it myself and with my own assistants. ^ 

892. The great North wall was not at that time made or commenced r — It wa* 
not begun. 

893. Was it in consequence of the survey made by you in those years, that tin 1 
work was begun ? — No, notin consequence of those surveys, it had previously been 
proposed ; but the object I understood my survey was to be tor, was to record the 
state of the harbour as it was at that time, and the better to enable the Ballast Board 
to be advised, as far as they were concerned, upon the plan of this great wall: 

I therefore took the soundings of the harbour as I then found them. I he Board of 
Customs also desired to have the same knowledge of the harbour, as they were 
then constructing the new docks in Dublin. 

894- Have you had anything to do with the harbour since you made those surveys 
of 1818 and 1819 ?— No; I expressed my opinion upon the propriety of making 
that North wall in the year 1819. , 

895. After your survey had been made? — Just before I completed »t ; 1 was' 
about it in the years 1818 and 1819, and in the latter year I gave a report con- 
jointly with Mr. Alpin, upon the propriety of constructing that great North wall ; 
since that time, till last week, I have never been concerned iu it in any way whatever. 

896. Are you a civil engineer ? — lam. > 

897. What public works have you been lately engaged in ? — I am at present 

' • ‘391. h making 
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making the Newcastle and Carlisle Railway, a distance of 60 miles • I have co 
structed a canal in Bedfordshire, which is still under my care; I constructed 11 ' 
canal for Sir George Ducket ; many other works I could mention, if it was now 
necessary, which for thirty years 1 have been concerned in. 

898. In 181 9, when you examined the Dublin Harbour with a view to the North 
wall, will you give an account with respect to the state of the harbour at that time 
with a view of comparing it with its present state : first, will you describe generally 
if it be possible, in words, without reference to the map, to state what the result of 
that survey was in the years 1818 and 1819?— At that time I found upon this bar 
a depth of about six feet six under a mean low water of spring tides ; on the south 
bar I found a depth of five feet six, under the same standard; and at the western 
or south-western entrance, which is the deepest channel, a depth of eight feet 
three. At the inside of the harbour, the first shoal was at a place called the 
Ford, between a point called Poolbeg and Pigeon-house Pool. Upon that ford 
there was a depth of about seven feet ; it was narrow, but in a position quite out 
of the proper direction of the navigable channel, consequently the navigation over 
it was very circuitous and intricate. The next shoal was an extensive one, called the 
Green Patch, between the Pigeon-house and Rings End. Upon the lowest part of 
that the. depth was only two feet. Those were the places which principally obstructed 
the navigation into the harbour of Dublin, and that was their state in the years 1 818 
and 1 8 1 9. But I must observe, that I was called upon, only ten days ago, to look into 
this subject again, and I have been to Dublin and sounded the Bar, &c. within that 
time from my own standard marks, which I left behind me in 1819. 

899. Are the Committee to understand from your observation, that you have not 
had time to do it deliberately and to your own satisfaction ?— So far as I shalfstate 
the result, I have had time to do it deliberately, but not to go into all the details and 
calculations which I formerly did ; I have examined the best navigable lines over the 
bar last week, and I find on the east bar, in place of six feet six inches, a depth of 
ten feet six ; and on the south bar, instead of five feet six inches, a similar depth of 
ten feet six. I found, instead of the ford at Poolbeg, that a channel to the south 
of the position of this ford has been opened, having a depth of eight or nine feet 
and, instead of being circuitous, it is direct up and down the channel. I found also 
upon the Green Patch there is a slightly increased depth, from one to two feet: 
1 found it varying from three to four; but above the shoaly part of the Green 
i atch which I am now alluding to a channel is in progress of being opened by 
dredging whereon I found variable depths, but ranging generally from eight to ten 
feet; and it appears to me that a reasonable time is only wanting to carry that 
depth through into the deep water at Pigeon-House Pool, that is, to get rid of the 
Green Patch shoal and the low ground below it. 

goo. Do you know how long the Ballast Office has been in existence and operating 
upon the port of Dublin ?— -No, I do not. 



901. Long before your memory?— Yes, I suppose so ; I, of course, cannot from 
my own knowledge state how long they have been dredging this last-mentioned 
channel, but from my inquiries I am informed that it was about two years. I was 
about to observe, that in 1 8 1 9 the Ballast Office had no other dredging power than 
a common ballast lighter, and one small dredging engine ; but I find them now in 
possession of two small dredging engines and many lighters, one of which dredging 
engines, owever, has been but recently put to the work, and exclusively employed 
in removmg a bank called the Mumbles, which has accumulated inside the Poolbeg 
Light-house since the construction of the great north wall. This new lighter has 
been exclusively employed on the Mumbles, so that the channel proceeding across 
the Green Patch shoal has hitherto had the use of only one of the larger dredging- 
lighters and the small ones; when it gets the additional assistance of the last new 
dredging engine, which seems to be a very powerful one, I should conceive that a 
much greater improvement will soon be made in that channel. 

9 0 - The Mumbles, according to your notion of them, seem to have arisen from 
in • 1 COnS lUC 1 . 0n °^. norldl wall r — Yes; the current no doubt has been changed 
m its course in setting past the light-house. 

What is the amount of that shoal, and the dimensions of it? — The eastern 
i on no* ] 1S \ ° Ut y ards north-west of the light-house ; at the same time about 
wJnnn, -* rea ?V ° f the s ° uth ; wall, the shoal, as I am told, had only five feet 
1-mniJl u 1 ’ • j aVe > ® ounded it* and it has now seven or eight feet water upon it, 
g een reduced by. this ballast lighter. There is no part of less depth than 
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seven or eight feet now ; it is a shoal a certain distance within the light-house, 
which still leaves abundant room between itself and the south end of the north 
wall for vessels to navigate into the harbour. 

904. You have no knowledge of the port of Dublin, except at the precise time at 

which you have been making these surveys ?— No. ' 

905. In other respects you are a stranger to the harbour ? — Yes ; I know nothing 
of the operations of the Ballast Board from 1819 t° now * 

qo6. Nor the operation of their works upon the shipping r*— No, not at all. 
With regard to my further knowledge of the harbour, I surveyed that of Howth with 
Mr. Rennie, subsequently to this business, and I was with him in surveying 
Kingstown harbour; but, except in those works and my surveys for the Ballast 
Board, I have not been concerned in Dublin Harbour. 

007. Have you any reason to believe that within the last two or three years 
the ship-owners and mariners have complained as they did before, of the impedi- 
ments in the harbour of the river ? — I have not made any inquiries into that, 1 have 
not had time to do it. , 

qoS. If there had been credible evidence of these mischiefs arising, such as these 
Mumbles, would you not have been surprised by that ?— 1 should say that 1! any 
ship had got upon the Mumbles, it must be from an ignorance of their position, and 
from a want of proper pilotage. 

qoQ. Are those Mumbles a moveable shoal ? Yes. 

010. Have they been produced by the erection of the wall?— I presume so. 
q 1 1 . You do not know what time they took to form ?•— No I do not. 

912. Will you point out the relative position of the Mumbles ?— [ The Witness 
pointed out the position on the Map.] 

qi 3. Are you one of those that originally recommended the North wall . 1 did. 

QU Did you then anticipate, that from the narrowness of the Channel under 
the South wall, and between the light-house, there might b ° som J . 1 

thought it reasonable to suppose that m consequence of the eddy which would be 
produced within the Poolbeg Light-house, a deposit would be made. 

015. Then the Mumbles bank did not come upon you by surprise ! No, cer- 
tainly not ; it is quite out of the way of the navigation. In confirmation of my 
not Lling any surprise at it, the North Spit has evidently been lowered by he 
operation! and the matter composing these Mumbles are hard patches of sand, which 
are found upon the North Spit; itta most likely that these heavy particte 
been the source of the supply of this heavy bank, and therefore, seeing that rone 
Ivink has been washed away, and that this has been placed in the position 
within the eddy tide, the fair inference is, that the North Spit 

has been the means of producing the sand-bank called the Mumbles bu .that North 
Spit being now reduced, I doubt whether the supply from that source 

Will 5 011 describe the change of the channel which has taken place on the 
North Spit ?— The channel appears to he lowered. „ 

917. You say that the course is changed outward r— Yes, not within, except at 

th gi^ At the time that the survey was made, the Mumbles did not exist!- No. 
010 They have been created since? — Yes. , . ... 

Lo By the north wall being erected ?-No doubt that has been the cause of it. 
02.' The ebb current has changed since the formation of that new waUr-Yaj. 

Tdfo not survey that sufficiently, because I had not time, but it is reasonable to 
L^oTti^tbe current being set in the direct line over the bar instead of having 
veered round the light-house to the south-west as formerly it did, it has left the 
place in which the Mumbles exist, comparatively m an eddy to what it .was in i 18 g, 
‘and that eddy has induced the sand, which has been washed oft the North bpit, to 

l0d 9 S 22 h Whatis the distance of the Mumbles from the south walPr-About .20 

J “92 S 3. What is the distance from the Mumbles to the other side of the channel ?- 

^ga-pAf* a°vessel were beating up, would not this extra . 20 yards be very desirable? 

created, she had that advantage ?-Yes • 
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r 926. And she has lost that now ?— Yes, except at the depth of seven or 
feet low water ; when at neap tide high water, it gives 1 7 or 1 8 feet and at 
tides it was 20 or 2 1 feet. ’ spring 

9 27- Are the Mumbles increasing or diminishing?— They have been rerfn j 
lately ,- I was informed that they had formerly a depth of five feet at hioh war!?.? 
now find them to have seven or eight. 0 ’ * 

928. Have you compared the soundings laid down in that map, with those L' 
mshed to you by the .Ballast Office, and are they both taken from the same data?!: 
I have not made any comparison between the two. 

g2g. Have you had the other in your possession ?— Yes ; but I did not .rmk«' 
cpptparison of that with mine, , ■ ;, J( - 

930, You state that you found an increased depth of four feet all' over, the Li 
■W.il d :?d,yo u fipd that all over the bar, or only in the channel qyer the bar? „Q ver 
the c-Ujt four feet, ami south, bar five feet deeper water. 

931 . Bid you take your' soundings all over it, so as to be able to answer fertile 

w|iol^oftbe bar?— I totik rny soundings on the sailing lines or deepest'; part-! r 
took it in three other directions right over the bar, from .deep water to deep jvater i 
—03?- Have they been dredging. in these lines ?— Not at all in the sea bar • it is 
the im proved current of the tide over the sea bars that has alone reduced them' 
'r-v93ih ykre .the flood and' ebb currents in the same channel ? — No. : ' 

f M 4 What is the difference between the channel of the ebb and flood current .. 

I ha^ndt surveyed the present directions of the currents, but I have sounded 'the 
bar as.much as my time would' admit of, and finding from these sounding deeper 
water, the Velocity of the main current over the bar has evidently been increased 

■ ,9,3,5- When was this suryey of yours made?— In the years 1818 and 1819 " 

936. Must not the change in the direction of these channels be exceedihslv 

inconvenient to navigators ?-I should say a fixed improvement like this indicates' 
no fluctuation but an improvement which will last, and the pilots will accordingly 
avail themselves of it. T j 

93 7- is it not a different channel from what it was in 181 8 and 1810?— It is - but 
the pilots must know that in a very short time after it has occurred, 

938. Can you say whether pilots are always to be had in Dublin?— I do not 

know that. ' nut 

939. Did this occur in a few weeks ?— The formation of the Mumbles has been 
IP consequence of making the great north wall, which has been in progress since 
the year 18 1 g till very recently, and during that time this formation has occurred 

940. When the north wall was proposed to be erected (say in iSlq) to what 

point did you anticipate this north wall being carried at that time?— My oninion 
was that it should go beyond the light-house, that it ought to be carried out to shell 
an extent as we might find desirable on observing what quantity of water would mu 
in and gut, and at what velocity; but if that did not produce the effect which we 
had calculated, it was alwaysin our contemplation to let that wall be extended anil 
50 to narrow- the channel till the currents came to that velocity which was fit for the' 
navigation of vessels unto and out of the harbour, and at the same time producing 
the utmost scouring means to reduce the bar. 1 ° 

.941. Hava the effects generally that you anticipated from the building of this 
wall been produced -?--I did not anticipate so much improvement as has taken 
place m the, bar, and I had no knowledge of it till last week 

?.\ 2 -. Yoa AM anticipate some such impediment as the Mumbles, from thte north 
w a,4 i-pping- -erected M did anticipate that an eddy might be formed 
-943.! Notwithstanding,-, then, that the Ballast Office were apprized of that, -they 
persevered in making the wall up to the point to which it is now made ?— We did- 
not state that in our report. 

,944. You did not indicate to the Ballast Office, by whom you were employed, the 
Consequences that would, result from making the north wall ?— No- because ive did 
not suppose that any bad consequences would result, and I do not tiiink that this 
ls.a bad consequence,; I anticipated that certain alterations would take place under 
the, south shore in consequence of it being thrown into an eddy, being then a stream, 
but to what extent and what precise figure it would be I did not venture to give an' 
opinion. 6 

.9.45- But you .also thought that such a channel should be left open equal to the 
previous channel ?— Yes, there is very little less, if not quite as much breadth 
between the light-house and the eastern wall as between the Mumbles, and these 
breadths are nearly coextensive. 

946. Your 
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mouth of the harbour, you are ready to admit that a greater depth might be 
obtained? — Yes. 

954. Was the wall stopped at any time during its progress? — I do not know, for 
I have no knowledge of the work whatever from the year 1 819 till now. 

955. Suppose that wall was prolonged 200 or 300 yards, would that prolonga- 
tion create’ an impediment, such as the Mumbles, in that part of the harbour where 
Mumbles do not exist, or any shoal or bank of any kind ?— I do not see that it 
would make much difference to the Mumbles. 

956. Would it in any other shoal? — No, because there is no other point on 

which it could lodge. . .. 

957. You think that the prolongation of the wall would not increase that evil 
which has been produced by the execution of it to the extent that it has gone? — My 
opinion is that it would not increase it. 

, 958. Nor. produce any other shoal of that kind? -No, I do not see how it can. 

g-n. Tlien there can be no evil in prolonging the wall? — No, quite the reverse. 

960.. You spoke of doing it cautiously ?— In point of expense ; and the effect of 
a work like that upon the bar is certainly not to be determined by calculation. I 
submit that every cautious man would ascertain the result of the wall upon the -bar 
practically, and go on,- or not, with the wall as it was found expedient. 

96 1 . Do you mean this, that you would proceed very slowly and cautiously, 
lest there should be a similar evil produced which has been produced by the ex- 
isting wall ?— Lest any evil should be produced. 

962. But if you could for a certain expense obtain to a certain depth, you would 

not go any further?— No. . 

963. Will you positively say that extending that wall will not increase the 

Mumbles ?— In my opinion it will not. ... . . T 11 

964 You did contemplate the Mumbles forming in this channel?— I naturally 
contemplated that there would be a certain deposit ; to what extent I could not 
devise. 
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946. Your anticipations hitherto having been verified, and more than verified, by 
the result; will you state what eventually you expect will be the effect of this wall 
in producing a benefit uponthe bar? — I think the degree of improvement that this 
wall would effect upon the bar, as far as it has been now carried, has been ascer- 
tained, and a very great one it is, that is, fqur i feet deep at the least ; but if 
any further improvement is required, 1 should consider that the works might be 
extended. 

947. 1 From what you conceive and know of the result of the wall, would you not 
advise the Ballast Office to carry it further ? — Not so long as they have 10 feet 6 
upoh the bar'. ' 

948. Then you would not advise the prolongation of that wall ? — I do not con- 
ceive that it is necessary at present. 

949. You think that the bar is as perfect now as it can be ?— No. but I think 
it sufficient to produce that depth upon the bar which the trade of Dublin now 
requires. 

950. Would the prolongation of that wall tend to produce a greater depth at the 
bar?— I have rio doubt that it would. 

To what extent would you, as an engineer, advise the prolongation of that 
wall for that purpose, to make the harbour of Dublin as good as possible? — I can- 
not venture to give an opinion how far you should go, but I advised that it should 
be proceeded with progressively, and to cautiously watch its improvement, and as 
long as an improvement in the bar was going on, so long would I proceed with the 
wall, and stop at a point when all the improvement that was required upon the bar 
had been obtained. 

952. Then you are not ready to say how far you should go ?— I think it would be 
presumption in me to say so, but I would carry it on cautiously and progressively, 
regularly observing how the improvement went on. 

9<53. You think that the erection of this wall has fulfilled all that was required ; 
but if others should differ from you, and think that a greater depth is required at the 
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Mr. Francis Giles, again called in ; and Examined. 

965. HAVE you compared those two Maps that you had the last dayofexami- 
nation, with your own? — Yes. 

966. Have you examined them with respect to the soundings as described in both 
of those? — Yes. 

967. Do you find any, and what, difference ?— This middle map, to which mv 
name is attached, is a copy of my own on a reduced scale, and it is right, except on 
one point; at the East Bar there is a mark of five and a half feet, which is not the 
case, that depth is on the South Bar; the Eastern Bar is six and a half; that is 
the only difference of consequence. 

96S. The question is, whether there is any difference between the soundings in 
either of the other two sketches, as compared with yours?— Yes, there is a difference. 

969. Have the goodness specifically to mention what those variations are ?— I 
will take, first of all, a line from the lighthouse, bearing a little to the east of north ■ 
in my chart the soundings run from 1 9 feet near the lighthouse, and stretching north- 
wards from thence, to a depth of only 10 feet, and finally to seven; in the chart 
under Mr. Halpin’s name, of the year 1831 (mine being 1819) the soundings ran 
immediately under the lighthouse 16, a little north of it 24, in the middle 22, and 
under the point of the great north wall 23 ; none shortening, as they do in mine, 
from 15 to 10 and 7. These are in the opening between the lighthouse and the 
south-east end of the great north wall. 

970. How many feet are the differences in each instance ?— Twenty-two seems 
to be the lowest in the main channel, in Mr. Halpin’s ; in mine, the same part of the 
channel is 14, 1 1 and 10 ; I did not sound that part the last time I was in Dublin; 
I can say nothing of it from my own knowledge, I merely give the comparison as 
shown on these charts. 

971. Was there any particular reason why you did not sound that part on taking 
your last chart ? — No other reason than this ; I went over to Dublin last Monday 
night week, having that morning only arrived from Liverpool, and I had only 
Wednesday, Thursday, Friday and Saturday last to take the soundings of the 
channel, of the sea-bars ; the weather on the Thursday was moderate, when I went 
to the sea-bars ; Friday it was so bad I could not go out to sea, but I was in the 
upper part of the channel ; Saturday I was occupied in endeavouring to ascertain 
th.e borings of the ground of the South Bull Strand. 

9/2. Was it want of time that prevented you ? — Certainly. I had not time to go 
into that. J b 

973 - Have the goodness to point out any other differences there are, and state 
the number of feet which constitute the difference ?— Taking a line from the light- 
house directly down to' the East Bar, I find in my soundings, commencing at the 
lighthouse, 15 feet; stretching eastwards to the Bar, I found 12, 11, 8, 9 and 7, 
unul I came to the crown of the Bar, which is 6 feet 6 inches. Mr. Halpin’s has 
one immediately under the lighthouse, 12; eastward of it, 15, 18, 24, 15 and 14, 
cpming upon the Bar with 12. 

974 - What is the difference coming upon the Bar, between yours and his ? — There 
is about a foot or a foot and a half ; I have taken mine from a mean low-water 
mark, established upon observations of tides taken while I was making these surveys, 
lhis survey I have established from observations of the tides for two successive 
summers, a mean low-water mark of spring tides as well as of high-water mark at 
spring tides ; these marks form the data to my soundings, they are specific and 

^ 9 . 75 * Do they also form the data of Mr. Halpins ? — No, mine being taken as a 
13 teet tide, and Mr. Halpin’s, I understand, was taken as a 12 feet tide. 

976. Did 
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nyfi. Did you learn that from Mr. Halpin himself? — Yes; he shows the depth 
on 'his chart 1 1 and 1 2 feet ; I show it 1 0 feet six ; therefore, in that respect, we 
very nearly agree. 

977. Are there any differences between your map and his sketches ? — I observe 
on this chart of mine some red figures, marked 15 and 14, 13 and 12 ; and I have 
no marks on the Bar, on the present examination, exceeding from 10 to 1 1. 

978. Are those marks in the red ink your own survey ? — No, I know nothing of 
them. The real level of the Bar, as I have stated it, is decidedly from four to five 
feet lower than I found it in the year 1 Si 8 and 1819, from a fixed mark of my own. 

079. And has there been an increase of water proportionate to that? That is the 
increased depth of water. 

980. Have you formed any idea where the sand is disposed of, that is removed 
from the Bar? — I suppose that it has gone out to sea, into deep water below the 
Bar, how far out I cannot tell. 

98 1. You have never tried to see how far beyond the existing bar there has been 
an accumulation of that sand ? — No, 1 have not had time to do so ; but that it is not 
upon the bar, I am quite satisfied. 

982. The sand constituting the bar, and that constituting all the impediments in 
the river whatever, they are moveable? — Sand-banks are always moveable. 

983. Are you able to form any judgment whether or not the bar has been ori- 

ginally created, or is now increased or diminished by the operation of the sea from 
the eastward, or by the operation of the river flowing downwards ? 1 consider 

the bar has been formed by the sea bringing in the sand, and the water passing out 
of the river meeting the sea current while the sand has been held in solution ; in 
that state the sand has settled upon the bar, and the sea, no doubt, supplies the sand 
upon the bar. ... . 

984. Then will not that cause continue always to operate ?— The sea will always 

continue to act as a feeder of sand into such a harbour as Dublin, but whether it be 
permitted to send the sand into the harbour or not, must depend on the scouring 
power applied to keep it out. ’ 

985 By the scouring power, do you mean the power which removes it alter it 
has been actually brought in?— I mean that scouring power of ebb, which after a 
flood tide may have brought in the sand, is powerful enough to drive it back to sea. 

986 When the sand is held in solution by the operation of any quantity of water 

on it, is it not likely to subside and be precipitated, when there is either a counter- 
flux, or when the water becomes quiescent? Certainly. 

987. Those two circumstances continually are operating on the bar, are they not? 

* — Yes, and always did, I should think. . . 

988. Pray, is the result of your judgment on the whole of your observation, this, 
that it will require perpetual and interminable endeavours to keep the bar clear, 
there being those permanent sources for the accumulation of sand which you have 
mentioned ?— I think that it will require all the present scouring power that the 
harbour possesses, to keep the bar in its present depth; if that power should be 
diminished, the bar most likely would re-accumulate ; but I apprehend the present 
power having once actually performed the work of deepening the bar, it will 
ie main so, for I find, by comparing the time when Mr. Halpin made his soundings 
upon it (two years ago) with those which 1 have taken now, the bar has remained at 
its improved depth for that time at least; I should therefore say that if the present 
scouring power were maintained, it would keep the bar at the depth it has now 

ar 080. ^f the Committee understand you rightly in what you have stated, you do 
hot know within what distance from the existing bar a new bar may be accumu- 
lating • have you tried whether there be, or not, any actual accumulation ot another 
bar at ’anv given distance from the existing bar ? — I have not ; I can only judge 
from knowing the deep soundings outside, that there is an ample receptacle for the 
quantity of sand that may have been swept off that bar, to receive it in the deep 

fvater below. , . r , ... • 

qqo Can you say with certainty there has been no accumulation of sand within 
the bar since the alteration I-I have not been able to sound the whole of the 
channel; but I have sounded the shoals inside the light-house, and I find that those 

f“ a ' S i, a B„t e X r ’very effort which has been made by the Ballast Office Commit, 
sioners, in order to remove part of the bar, has actually accumulated the Mumbles, 

has it not ? The great north wall has caused the accumulation ot the Mumbles. 

: '591. ■ ’ "4 992. Are 
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Mr. 992. Are you able to say with any degree of scientific certainty, that that whi h 

Francis Giles. has happened with respect to the Mumbles, may not happen with respect to < n , 
r , . other accumulation of the same kind ?— I think it very unlikely that at the entran^ 

5 l8 33^’ of this harbour, vvhere all the water from the broad estuary of the bay, and tlT 

water of the Liffey, has to pass through, any bar can happen between ’thp 
house and the end of the north wall. 0 

993. Had you not the same reason for calculating in that way when you advised 
the north wall to be made?— Yes; but the Mumbles have accumulated under that 
part of the shore where an eddy is formed. 

994- If you were understood the last day, you said, by virtue of the north wall 
it is that the Mumbles have been accumulated ; is that so? — Unquestionably 

995. Then the question is this; that having happened from the buildinw’of the 
wall which we are now speaking of, namely, the production of the Mumbles the 
Committee want you to say whether or not you can with any degree of scientific 
certainty say a similar accumulation will not be made by that work, even supposing 
the Mumbles now removed? — I have no hesitation in expressing my opinion that 
a bank is most likely to accumulate to the northward of the Mumbles, in the channel 
between the light-house and the great wall. 

996. The question is not confined to the northward of the Mumbles, but any 
where in the river; how would it operate as to the harbour within?—! cannot 
undertake to say that no sand-bank will accumulate within ; I can only say, from 
my present examination of the shoals within the harbour, that they are certainly 
deeper than I found them in the year 1818 and 1819, and that the channel is better 
and sets more directly over them. 

997. Have the Commissioners been doing any thing for the purpose of lessening 
the Mumbles, or removing them ?— They have been. dredging them. 

998. Supposing them to dredge for any given time you may please to suppose 
and the Mumbles were removed, would not the very same cause that has already 
produced the Mumbles, re-produce them?— No doubt, if that cause existed - but 
that is much removed. 

. 999- Does not that cause exist, if the north wall, which was built under your 
direction, continues to exist ?— The north wall has caused the eddy under the light- 
house, which has induced the deposit of sand there; but the next question is, where 
that sand came from ; I think from the North Spit. 

1000. Did you say the north wall was the cause of the production of the Mum- 
bles? Unquestionably the cause of producing that eddy which has induced them 
to lodge there ; but the sand which forms the Mumbles must come from somewhere, 
and the question is, where it does come from ; I repeat, that I think this sand comes 
trom the North Spit, a point inside the harbour, but which, as far as I could view it 
the other day, appears now to be very much diminished. 

1001. Did you sound it? — 1 did not; I had not the opportunity of doing so; 
the tide in setting out of the harbour, sets harder over the North Spit than it could 
before the north wall was built ; and I conceive that this Spit has been in part swept 
away and thrown into the eddy under the south wall, where it has caused the 
forming of the Mumbles, which consists of sand like that from the North Spit. 

>002. Every opinion founded on conjecture must be of less value than if it had 
been formed on actual soundings or on an experiment made; do not you think it 
would be exceedingly beneficial, and tend to put to rest the questions that are now 
disputable on this subject, it there were to be an investigation by one or two civil 
engineers, impartial men, competent men, who would at once make a survey of 
the present state of the harbour, and also inquire as to the practicability of a Ship 
Canal, and as to its expediency, taking into consideration the state of the harbour ? 
—in all great questions of this kind, there cannot be a doubt of the necessity of 
having every proper information on the subject, before it should be decided Upon ; 
it the information which I am able to give on this question concerning the channel, 
and it the opinions which I feel prepared to express concerning the Ship Canal, 
may.not be deemed by the Committee sufficient, I should say the inquiry ought to 
go on. I can only state what I know as to facts concerning the channel. 

1003. Are you apprised there have been and are considerable differences between 
engineers on that very subject, of the Canal and the state of the harbour ? — Yes. 

1004. Do not you think, under those circumstances, that an inquiry such as has 
been mentioned would be the best possible mode of getting rid of the doubts, and 
asceitaining once for all what would be the most eligible plan for the public to 
pursue ; not insinuating you are not as competent as any sther engineer who ever 

inspected 
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inspected the harbour, but considering the existence of those doubts between the 
respective engineers, and the subject being of such importance to the parties and 
the public, do not you think that would be a good way of disposing of the question ? 
— I can only answer the question as I have done before, that a thorough investiga- 
tion ought to be made of it, no doubt ; and if what I have to say be deemed insuffi- 
cient, it must be for the Committee to form that opinion, and not myself. 

1005. Have you been all your professional life a civil engineer ?— Thirty years 
ago 1 commenced it under my late brother, and for eighteen years I had the benefit 
of being constantly employed by Mr. Rennie up to his death, in making surveys for 
his public works, and in particular in surveying harbours. 

1006. You may amplify hereafter if necessary ; did you, or not, first enter into 
professional life as a surveyor ? — Certainly, for engineering purposes. 

1007. How many years did you continue a surveyor? — I commenced my busi- 
ness as a surveyor with my brother, and worked at that for engineering purposes 
almost exclusively, until Mr. Rennie’s death, in surveying for public works. After 
that, I have followed the profession of an engineer independent of any body else. 

1008. How many years is that? — Twelve years, that is, ever since Mr. Rennie 
died. 

1009. Have you within that time, or at all during your life, been employed in 
the construction of any harbour, or in trying to remedy the natural difficulties of 
shifting sand, except what you have done at Dublin ? — I had to re-construct Bridport 
Harbour since that time. 

1010. What time, particularly, was that? — Six or seven years ago. 

1011. Were you the principal engineer ? — I was the only engineer employed at it. 

1 01 2. What was the object of your labour at that time ? — To deepen the channel 
from the harbour basin to the sea, and to enlarge the basin itself. 
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1013. Is that work finished? — Long finished. 

1014. What has been the result of it ?— -The result expected; the prevention of 
the accumulation of shingle at the mouth of the piers, which heretofore took place 
as it always did at Dover ; but which, by the artificial means they have adopted there, 
is easily removed. 

1015. On the last day, we were talking of the existence and the mischief, as we 
conceived, of the Mumbles, and you said that a vessel coming up the harbour could 
not be injured by the existence of that shoal ; did you say so ? — A vessel has no 
right to go near that shoal, because there is plenty of room without it. 

1016. Suppose a case of a vessel coming from the southwards, would she not 
come as near as she found it safe to do to the lighthouse, and so up by the wall ?— 
No, she must keep in the mid-channel, far out from the wall. 

1017. How far do the Mumbles extend ? — About 150 yards, as near as I could 
find it out. 

1018. Do you mean she must necessarily come between the Mumbles and the 
quay or the wall? — No, she must necessarily pass through the wide channel between 
the Mumbles and the great north wall. 

1019. Are the Committee to understand from you, that it would be improper, and 
an unnatural course, and an unscientific course, of a vessel coming from the south- 
wards, to come within 120 yards of the south wall? — I do think so. 

1020. And do you think so merely because the Mumbles are there, and that they 
ou'dit to avoid them ? — No, not because the Mumbles are there, but because that is 
not her best water, nor best current, into the harbour. 

1021. But suppose a vessel did not know exactly the best current, and was coming 
up from the southwards, would it be supposed by a nautical man an improper course 
for that vessel to take, if the harbour was clear, to come within 1 20 yards of the 
south wall ?— I should say, that any nautical man bringing a ship into Dublin 
without knowing the harbour, deserves to lose his ship il he has not a pilot on 

board. , , , , , . 

1022. Supposing the Mumbles were not there, would there be any danger to the 
vessel in coining within 120 yards of the south wall? — Yes, there would still be 
danger, for just alter she may have passed above the Mumbles, she would, in pur- 
suing that direction, strike upon the Hat shore which stretches regularly from the 
wall down to the deep channel. 

1023. Within 100 yards ?— Decidedly. 

1024! What is the name of that?— The broad shore. 

r 0I . i 1025. That 
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Mr. 1025. That is the imperfection in the Harbour ? — There was always a flat shore 

Francis Giles. to a certain distance out from the South wall, and the Mumbles are within that 

distance. 

5 i8aq y ’ 1026. The Harbour is so constituted, from the flatness of the shore, that a 

33 ' vessel would be in danger of coming within 1 20 yards of the South wall * coming 
from the southwards ? — Clearly, because the channel of the river is further out • a 
vessel has no right to come wilfully upon a shoal, while there is a channel for her 
to use. 

1027. The question is, would the river be safer if the shore was deeper, and 
that there were no Mumbles nor any impediment to a vessel getting up there?— 
Certainly, if there was deep water throughout the river, without any bank on either 
side, it must be safer than if there were banks. 

1028. It is an imperfection so far, that there are those impediments to trading 
vessels coming up? — All banks must create impediments to navigation, but in this 
Harbour there is a channel which obviates those impediments. 

1029. Would the Harbour of Dublin be better, if the shore you now speak of 
was deeper, and deeper water on it ? — Clearly. 

1030. Just as if the Mumbles were out of that place, it would be so much the 
better ? — No doubt of it. 

1031. What progress has the Ballast Office made in removing those Mumbles? 
— I do not know what the state of the Mumbles was from my own knowledge, but 
I found upon them last week seven or eight feet under low-water spring tides ; 
I was told it only had five, therefore they have dredged it two or three feet. * 

1032. Did you find those Mumbles marked on the charts of Mr. Halpin? — No. 

1033. When was it made? — Dated 1831. 

1034. Can you account for Mr. Halpin’s Map, he acting under the Ballast Office 

not mentioning that very dangerous impediment in the Harbour on his chart ? 

I do not know why it was not put in ; I never heard nor put a question upon it ; 
my own conception is, that its omission arises from its lying so much under the 
South wall, and so entirely out of the main channel for navigating into the Harbour 
that it practically offers little or no impediment to the entrance. 

1035. You stated it in your chart of 1819? — No, I knew nothing of it then. 

1036. At that time you did not sound it ? — It did not then exist. 

3037. Are you sure it did not ? — Certainly. 

1038. Are you sure it existed previous to 1831 ? — I do not know any thing of 
it from 1819 until last week. 

1039. Can you account for Mr. Halpin leaving that out on his Map? — It did not 
occur to me to ask that question, because the position of the shoal is so much 
within the shore, that a vessel going in and out of the Harbour would certainly not, 
if she had the slightest knowledge of its position, encounter the risk of touching 
upon it. 

1040. Is there any thing too minute to be omitted on a Map by which persons 
are to steer into a Harbour ? — I have no hesitation in saying, if I had made the 
surveys I should have put it in, and I think Mr. Halpin ought to have put it in. 

1 041 . Have you heard vessels have been injured on the Mumbles ? — I have heard 
that one has. 

1042. Have you only heard of one ? — -I have not. 

1043. Supposing either by inattention, or by the strength of the wind, or bad 
weather, a heavy rigged vessel should get on the Mumbles, would she not be very 
seriously injured ?— She would be injured, no doubt ; but with the present depth 
she would still be water-born, and very unlikely to sustain much injury. 

1044. Would not that depend on the water she drew ? — Yes, and the depth of 
the tide ; a vessel would never come into Dublin Harbour without a sufficient depth 
of water upon the Bar ; and in that state of the tide I conceive she would find deep 
water upon the Mumbles, and consequently sustain very little risk of touching them. 

1045. If a vessel took all possible care, and had a good pilot, she would not 
touch the Mumbles, you think? — She ought not to do so. 

1046. But accidents happen at sea by inadvertence, by want of pilots, and by 
bad weather, do they not? — Yes. 

1 047. If those all combine against a ship coming into Harbour, would not that 
ship be endangered by the Mumbles, and ought it not therefore to be marked on 
any good chart of the Harbour, to indicate to a mariner the course he should 
steer? — Certainly it ought to be marked ; but permit me to show the Committee 

how 
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how near it approaches the shore, and that its being marked would have been of 
little avail to the mariner. 

1048. Do you not think he would avail himself of it? — Yes; but the flat shore 
runs out to a point further North than the Mumbles ; this flat shore existed long 
before my chart of 1819, and I have marked it. A mariner frequenting Dublin 
Harbour should know the extent of the flat shore to the Northward of the South 
wall; and if he does know this, the Mumbles would not much affect him. I do 
not defend the propriety of omitting the Mumbles in a chart ; every information 
of this kind ought to be inserted upon it ; but if I am asked the consequences of 
this omission, 1 beg leave to state that they cannot be serious. 

1049. The flat shore you spoke of, which would prevent a mariner coming in 

that direction, is a continuation of the evil spoken of a little while ago, the flatness 
of the bottom of the river? — It is in part, because the channel into Dublin Harbour 
is not straight, but nearly so. . , 

1050. Nearly quite good? — There are two shoals in it, that I have named, the 

Ford and Green Patch. „ T j-j 

1051. With respect to Green Patch, you sounded there . 1 did. 

1052. Have you found any holes there by dredging ?— Yes. 

1053. Did you find any holes as deep as 19 or 20 feet ?— Very nearly ; from 

l6 l'o-!4 7 And'what was the height of water on the bank that surrounded those 
holes ?— In that part where the holes alluded to are, there is the channel to the 
north of the old south channel, just below Ringsend ; I found the shoalest water 
seven and eight feet, and the deepest water 16 or 17, or more ; very variable. 

loss Have you heard of instances of vessels falling into those pits, with their 

bows on the prominent part of the bottom ?-I have heard it has happened. 

1056. And you believe that is a serious inconvenience?— Certainly, it ought 

not to exist. . , , . r 

10 * 7 With respect to those Mumbles; suppose a vessel coming up from the 
north OT north-east with a strong wind, and obliged to tack to get into the harbour, 
do not yon think the Mumbles would be an impediment to her in coming south- 
wards for the purpose of tacking, supposing her not to know that part of the river ? 
-If a vessel came in at half-tide, drawing 1 6 feet water, with which she could just 
clear the bar, she might, in tacking near the light-house, just touch upon the Mum- 
bles - but as to a vessel striking there, I say again, a man would use bad seaman- 
ship not to attempt to tack his vessel before he approached so near the south wall. 

A seaman should exert proper skill in navigating his vessel 

10 ^8 The question is not whether a good seaman might not navigate his vessel 
up this river with a certain degree of safety; but the question ,s, whether this 
harbour exhibits dangers to those who are not perfectly well acquainted with the 
coasts, and to vessels of larger tonnage than usually come into ,t ?-It exhibits 
those dangers, or rather impediments, which I have named ; that is, the Ford shoal 
and Green Patch shoal, and the Mumbles would certainly he better out of the way 

WiaTis'the deep water at low tide, where there are no dredging holes, 
Generally speaking? — From three to four feet. . , „ 

6 1060. The channel, that you say is the proper channel of the river, where the Bar 
is; what is the depth of the channel you were describing yesterday ?— You 

aU lo6i° Yes ; the course that a vessel ought to take over that bar, in order to be 
niost safe, and to have most water ?-In coming down the channel from the Pigeon 

H °io62. Take it in that way, or coming up, what is the width of the channel which 
she has to pass through ? — It will vary from 250 to loo yards; the breadth Of the 

deepest channeh^ ^ uniform depth during the whole of those 200 yards ?— Not 
quite; pretty nearly so; it runs from 10 to it and 12 feet, low water, the 

d To64. Is the Green Patch passed over by vessels coming into the harbour?— It 
should be passed in coming up to the quays. 

106.5. What is the height at high-water neap tides over the Green Patch?— 

Fr to66 3 “hm a vessel drawing 1 5, 16 or 1 7 or 18 feet could not pais?-She must 
in that case stop at Poolbeg; I take the least depth upon Green Patch at Age 

59 ’- 12 
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Mr- feet under low-water spring tides ; above which the general neaps rise 10 • thev A 

a " cis ,es ' not rise 10 from their own low water, but they rise 10 above the low ’water of 

5 July, springs; these 10 feet added to the three feet constant depth at low-water spring 

1833V make ^et; at high water of neaps, it is very frequently an additional foot °so 

that I may state it from 13 to 14 feet. ’ b0 

1067. Is your evidence founded on theory, or do you state that depth to the 
Committee from practical actual measurement?—! have already stated, that i 
1818 and 1819 I surveyed this Harbour for the Board of Customs and the Ballast 
Board. This section will show the labour that I went through, in obtaining the 
height of tide, day by day, during the whole time of my surveys. In this wav I 
ascertained the mean levels of high and low water of spring tides, also of high and 
low water of neap tides : from these data I sounded the channels mvself. 

1068. High water neap tide, what is the height of the water on that Green Patch? 
— I state it to be 13 or 14 feet, from my own practical knowledge. 

1069. Could a vessel drawing 15 or 16 feet water pass?— Not at neap, but she 
could do so at spring tides. 

. 10 7 °- Do you know, of your own knowledge, of vessels having been detained 
1 nine > ten, and twelve days, from inability to get up ? — No doubt, because all springs 
do not rise to that height ; I have stated the average of springs. 

1071. And an average of neaps? — Yes. 

1072. Have you heard of vessels of 300 tons having been delayed so? I do 

not know particularly, I only know generally, vessels have been detained so long. 

1073. Have you taken soundings of the whole of the Bay; can you tell the 
Committee any thing of Ross Beg bank? — I can. 

1074. Have you seen Captain Bligh’s Survey?— Yes, in 1819, but I have not 
seen it since. 

1075. Are you able to tell the Committee, from your recollection of that chart 
compared with your own, which you took in 1819, or your present knowledge, 
how many feet that bank has risen since Bligh’s Map was made?— I am not- 
I found it 19 feet at low water in the year 1819. 

1076. Did it never occur to you to estimate, when you were making that Chart 
and had Bligh’s before you, to see what the difference was, that is, how much it 
has been accumulating and increasing between the two intervals ? — Really it did 
not ; I kept to the plain business I was about, which was, to establish a record 
of the harbour as I then found it. 

1077. Have you any doubt it has been greatly increased? — I have no know- 
ledge of it at all, and I have never heard that it has. 

1078. Was your attention equally given to Ross Beg bank, as it was to the 
other parts of the harbour r — I had no time to go there, and it was never mentioned 
to me. 

1 079. Are you speaking now of the time you made your first, or the last ? — When 
I made my first survey, my directions were to survey all that part of the Bay which 
embraced the navigation to Dublin, and consequently I then went out to Ross Beg; 
but I did not go there last week. 

1080. Have you any recollection whether you then found it had increased a 
certain number of feet beyond what it was in Bligh’s time? — No, I never made any 
comparison. 

1081. You cannot say whether you have heard it has increased to 12 or 14 feet? 
— I never heard that. 

1082. Have you ever heard whether there are two other banks in the channel, 
one called the Bennel ; did you ever hear of it ? — Yes, I have heard of it. 

1083. Is it not extraordinary, as you made a survey, that that bank is not men- 
tioned in your Survey ? — No, because that bank is out at sea, north-eastward of the 
Kish bank. 

.1 084. How far is the Burford bank out ; did you survey that ? — I do not 
think, I did.r 

1085. Can you tell the Committee whether that is increased in height? — I do 
not knpw.; it is not within Dublin Bay, which my survey was confined to, and not 
out to sea, beyond it. 

io8fi. Do you know the Ford bank ? — Perfectly. 

,- l c $ 7 j; Y^hat is the width of the passage south of the Ford bank ? — I do not know 
its precise width now, for I had not time to ascertain it; I found the depth there 
eight or njne feet under, low-water spring tides. 

1088. There 
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1088. There are two or three instances; if you had more time, you would be more 
competent to answer those questions ? — Yes. 

1089-90. Have you paid any attention at all to the bottom of the river upwards, 
towards the bridge between the quays? — I have not at this last survey ; but I took 
full soundings when I was there in 1819. 

1091. Are you able to tell the Committee whether the bottom is not exceedingly 
uneven, and whether vessels do not strain on it when grounded ? — I found, in my 
survey of 1 8 1 9, the depth in this channel was variable. 

1092. Do you mean a variable bottom ? — It is not full of holes. 

1093. But there are deviations? — The longitudinal line of the channel is undu- 
lated, but it is not in holes ; there are various depths. 

1094. Are you competent to tell the Committee what has been the expenditure of 
the Ballast Office Commissioners within the last 12 or 14 years, that is, since you 
made this survey? — It is a subject I never inquired into, and can form no judgment, 
except as to the great north wall there ; I have heard that it has cost 109,000/. 

1095. That you do not know ? — I saw it from the accounts at the Ballast Office. 

1096. Can you tell the Committee what project the Ballast Office now have in 
contemplation for the improvement of the Harbour ? — I know of nothing more than 
an intention to increase the dredging ; at present, I do not know of any intention of 
extending the north wall. 

1097. You know of no project they have in contemplation for the improvement 
of the Harbour, except dredging? — None. 



1098. Supposing they were very industrious in dredging, and the same result fol- 
lowed from their industry that has followed on the Green Patch, namely, the making 
deep holes with elevated shores around them, do you not think that would be very 
mischievous, and do you not admit the holes are very bad? — Holes and an uneven 
bottom in a channel are mischievous ; but I maintain that it is quite practicable to 
make that channel deep, broad and even. 

1099. The Committee take it for granted it may be done, and has been done ; it 
has been done in the Green Patch to a certain extent? — With holes. 

1100. They have dredged for the purpose, and the purpose has been effected, 
they have dredged for the holes, and they have made the holes; what the Committee 
want to know is, supposing their industry to extend over the whole Bay, and be 
successful in the same wav, would not that be rather mischievous and dangerous, 
than beneficial? — I do not call it successful as far as they have gone ; they have 
not done working yet. 

1101. By that do you mean, that in no particular instance has their work been 

perfected as yet ? — This part of the channel is not yet perfected ; it is only begun ; 
it was begun in the first instance by using the common ballast lighters, after which 
the business is to apply the engine-dredging barges ; that can now be done in a 
gradual and regular manner over the whole breadth of the channel, so as to remove 
the entire of these banks. __ 

1 1 02. It has not yet been done in any particular instance ? — No. 

1103. And can you state why; have they not had it in their power to do it? — 
I think they have not; the second ballast engine has but just arrived in the bay, and 
all her work has hitherto been applied to the Mumbles. 

1104. How long have they been at work? — Two years, I was told, with one 
steam-engine, and a few months with the second. 

1105. Have they not been at the Bay for a century? — I do not know how long 
they have been at that. As to the Green Patch, the old ballast lighters formerly 
did no more there than to get ballast for the use of the shipping. It was supposed 
that that bank consisted of sand and matter that might be removed by the tide, but 
it is a hard bank of gravel, so hard and good that the Paving Board find it very 
useful to mend their roads with it. Now that never having been removed by the 
scour of the river, but being now in progress of being removed by dredging, I will 
assume that, when once removed, it will not fill up again. This Green Patch is 
the bar to the channel between the quays of Dublin ; remove it, and you will im- 
prove the navigation, and also mend the outlet for the sewerage of the city. 

1106. Are you speaking of Green Patch? — Yes. 

1107. Is the whole of the Green Patch of that consistency you have mentioned? 



-I believe it is. 

1 108 The d red ‘dns is not at all useful in the removal of the moveable sands, is 
501 . ° 1 3 it? ~ 
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Mr. it?— Yes, but still more so in removing a primitive bed of gravel; that bed of 

Francis Giles, gravel, I repeat, is the bar to the channel between the quays of Dublin. 

1 1 09. Can you tell the Committee what depth and width of channel the Ballast- 

5 l g“ Iy ’ office Commissioners mean to give the river from Poolbeg to the quays? I do not 

33 ‘ think there is any plan settled for the breadth. I hope they will make it as wide as 

possible, and nine or ten feet under low water of Spring tides. 

1110. Do you consider square-rigged vessels drawing 15 or 16 feet water could 
turn up against a strong westerly wind in a channel such as you have described to 
have been in the Patch less than 100 feet wide ? — Certainly not ; but I should think 
she might be towed up. 

mi. Then the Green Patch, according to your evidence, is not alluvial matter 
but was the ancient stratum of the soil, although no river would have run over it ?— 
Decidedly. 

1112. And must that be removed before you make the harbour efficient? Yes 

before you make it equal to nine or ten feet low- water spring tides. 

1113. Can you form any reasonable guess of the time it will take the Ballast- 
office Commissioners, considering the way they have gone on, to remove the whole of 
that patch? — Considering the way they have been going on is no standard, because 
they had not the necessary power established until lately. 

1114. Take the question, and answer it as you can ; supposing they did not 
increase their industry, and they did not work with increased means, how long, think 
you, would it be before they were able to remove that green patch by their then 
existing materials and means? — To cut a channel of nine or ten feet deep through 
that green patch, with the means they have hitherto employed ; is that the question? 

1115. No; to remove the patch altogether is the question? — With the means 
they have employed within three or four years past; but they have double means 
now to apply to it. 

in 6. Supposing accident should prevent their using those additional means, 
what then? — It must take them three or four years. 

1117. Is it your opinion, in four years the whole patch could be removed ; the 
Committee do not speak of making a channel? — Not the whole necessary breadth, 
butthej' could form a good navigable channel through it in that time. 

1 1 ] 8. There is a channel through it, is there not ? — Not deep enough. 

1119. Which ought to be made deeper, ought it not ? — From six to seven feet 
deeper. 

1 1 20. What time would it take, with the existing means, to remove the whole of 
that patch? — It is matter of calculation ; if the Committee will allow me a little 
time, I will compute it. 

1121. By the old means, and not the new? — I will give an answer by both. 

1122. Give first an answer to the question asked? — I have data from which I 
can compute it, and to-morrow I will give my opinion, as I can then do so from 
good data. 

1123. What is your present impression? — My present impression, and it must 
be taken only as an impression, is that the power of the Ballast Board at this time 
would wholly remove that shoal in the space of from five or six years ; I have no 
doubt about it. 

1 1 24. Remove the whole patch? — Yes, that is my opinion. 

1125. Have you ever turned in your mind the existence of a Ship Canal in Dub- 
lin ? — I have. 

1126. Have you given your opinion as to the practicability of making the old 
course efficient ? — I do not say the Harbour of Dublin is what it ought to be, or what 
it can be ; my distinct opinion on the Harbour of Dublin is, that it is practicable, 
with the dredging power which the Ballast Board possess, to form a channel down 
it, having nine or ten feet at low-water spring tides, which will be equal to 22 or 23 
feet high-water spring tides. 

11527. What time would that take? — I apprehend within the period of five or six 
years. 

1128. Could you state what the additional expense might come to?— I stated it 
can be done with the power they now possess ; that is, by working two large dredg- 
ing engine lighters, one 20 and the other 25 horse power, together with ballast 
lighters. 

1129. You are not able to give any opinion of the expenditure they have been at 
for a long time?— I know nothing of it, except as to. the great north wall. 

1130. What 
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1130. What is the present depth of the water at the Patch on the lowest spring 
tides?— From three to four feet low water. 

1131. What instructions did you receive before you proceeded to sound the Bar ? 

The first instructions I received from the Ballast Office were, to sound the Bar 

and the Channel as much as I possibly could, and to get back to London this week; 
but when I got to Dublin, the Board requested me also to give my attention to the 
subject of a Ship Canal. 

1132. You found the Mumbles, and you stated there were seven or eight feet 
water on them ; the Committee want to know what depth of water is laid down in 
the Ballast Office chart, Mr. Halpin’s chart, on that spot?— That does not show the 
Mumbles. 

1133. Have you ever seen any map on which the Mumbles were laid down? — 
I have seen a map in a book concerning a Ship Canal, upon which the Mumbles are 
represented ; I dare say this map is in the room, though I have not one by me. 

1134. Is it a book belonging to the Ballast Office?— No ; on that map the posi- 
tion of the Mumbles is most erroneously shown. 

1135. In what respect erroneously ? — It is thrown nearly to the north side of the 

channel. . 

1 1 36. And therefore obstructing the channel more than it really does ? — Quite 
in the middle of the channel. 

1137. As nearly as you can in words, describe the position of the Mumbles, ac- 
cording to your judgment, as between the extremity of the north wall and the light- 
house r— I measured the breadth across to the Mumbles, and I found them from 
1 20 to 1 50 yards from the South wall. 

1 138. How far from the North wall ? — I did not measure to that. 

1130. Can you form a judgment by looking at your map; is it not midway be- 
tween the two points?— The Mumbles are 120 or 150 yards north of the South 
wall, which leaves a great space between them and the end of the great North wall. 
I did not measure this, but 1 am quite safe in stating it at least 250 yards. 

1140. Between 150 yards on the one hand, and 250 upon the other?— I 

am stating it quite within the mark, when I state it at that ; my belief is the Mum- 
bles may extend only one-fourth of the way over from the South wall to the great 
North wall. , T , 

1141. What is the extent of the shoal itself from north to south?— It extends 



very nearly to the light-house. . 

1142. What distance in yards or feet, can you form a judgment r— Nobody can 

give that, because these Mumbles form a point, running down to the northward, 
nearly opposite the light-house, and they tail back until they blend with the com- 
mon level of the shore. . , . . 

1143. The question alludes to so far as there is a prominence over the level ; can 
you say’ how far it extends, so as to be injurious to a vessel passing over it; you 
have reckoned 120 yards passing over the Mumbles, and to the north you have 
given another quantity ; to that the question refers ? — The clear breadth across the 
channel is what I have stated, upwards of 250 yards. 

1144. You have been stating, the Mumbles are in the first instance 120 yards 
from the South wall, do you reckon to the middle?— I take it 120 and 150. 

1145. In your map you have designated a space as the Mumbles ; that spot has 
some magnitude, what is that magnitude? — These Mumbles, as far as I found, have 
a small northern point, and their breadth appeared to extend between the 1 20 and 
1 50 yards ; that is about 30 yards. I believe I have stated their extreme dimensions. 

1 146. You have stated you have considered something of a Ship Canal, and you 
have been spoken to about it ; have you had any conference with the Ballast Office 
committee about it; have they spoken to you about it ? — Yes. 

1147. Have you been considering with them on the subject?— They requested 
me to give my attention to that plan, and I have given it. 

1148. Have you and them been conferring upon the subject ?— Certainly. 

1149. Have you been conferring with any other people, except those connected 
with the Ballast Office committee?— Yes, Mr. Pym and the Railroad committee. 

1150. Exclusive of the Railroad people and the Ballast Office committee, have 
you been conferring with any other people?— No; Mr. Bourne also called upon 
me, but I had not the benefit of a conference with him upon it. 

1131. Having turned that subject in your mind, supposing a Ship Canal from 
the Asylum Harbour at Kingstown to the Docks in Dublin was now perfected ; 

r,)i 1 4 assuming 
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Mr. assuming the practicability of it, assuming the expense of it paid, assuming it t 

Francis Gile*. be 120 feet or a greater width from one extremity to the other, and to be 21 o° 

22 feet deep ; supposing a Canal of that description actually executed, would it not 

5 ig“ l} '’ be of great advantage to the trade of Dublin ? — In my humble opinion it would not 
33 ‘ 1152. State your reasons for forming that opinion?— It has been proposed to 

make the Canal in two ways; there have been two plans proposed. 

1153. Attend to the question, and answer it without reference to anything else- 
the question alludes to only one plan, that is, from the Asylum Harbour to the 
Docks at Dublin ? — But there have been two plans proposed between those two 
points ; one for making it a Tide Canal, and another for making it an Impounded 
Canal ; to which of those plans does the question refer. 

1154. Suppose the question to refer to. an Impounded Canal in the first instance? 
—My answer then goes first of all to the impounded Canal ; I must now beg leave 
to ask, whether this Impounded Canal is to be raised and impounded to merely the 
tide high water, or whether it is to be raised to the height of the Ringsend Docks 
top water, and consequently to be supplied with land water ; the Impounded Canal 
involves these two questions, namely, whether it is to be kept to the level of the 
tide, and so impounded, or whether it is to be impounded to the height of the Rinos- 
end Docks, and then fed by land water. 

11 55 - The Committee take it for granted that it is so made, no matter how, as to 
be perfectly practicable for the transmission of vessels from the Asylum Harbour to 
the Docks in Dublin ?— Then I take it as an Impounded Canal, 

1156. Take it as perfect and practicable, actually made, and fit to-morrow to 
receive vessels, so that all difficulties in the way of construction are out of the way ? 
— The Impounded Canal renders it necessary for all vessels coming into it. to pass 
through locks. 

1157. Do you pre-suppose those locks must exist?— No. 

1158. Then if it is not necessary, exclude it, and conceive an Impounded Canal 
without a lock? It cannot be ; you may make a Tide Canal without a lock. 

1159* "^eri take a lide Canal without a lock ? — 1 am endeavouring to give my 
reasons for disapproving of an Impounded Canal. 

1160. Do you mean to say it is impossible to have an Impounded Canal without 
one lock ? — Certainly. 

iifii. Must it have more than one lock necessarily and inevitably ? — No. 

1162. One lock would be sufficient?— It might be. 

1163. Take it, then, with one lock, and state what the consequence would be as 
to a Ship Canal with one lock, an Impounded Canal? — Every vessel, small or large, 
will have to pass through that lock ; that is a work of very considerable time 
and delay. 

1 1 64. When you talk of considerable time and delay, tell the Committee what 
you mean by considerable time and delay ? — I mean a large ship cannot be passed 
through a lock of that kind under from a quarter to half an hour. At the London 
Docks it is found they can only lock three or four in a tide; that is applicable to 
heavy ships. The number of ships that have to come into the port of Dublin, 
varying as they do in size, and having all to pass through this lock, will, I submit, 
give such an obstruction to the freedom of ships going in and out, having all to pass 
the lock twice, that is, to come out as well as in, that I think the obstruction would 
be deemed exceedingly injurious to the trade of Dublin. 

1165. That objection results into one of time and delay, does it not ? — Time and 
delay created by its being carried on by one lock. 

1166. Supposing that difficulty got over, and the Committee were to assume that 
there would not be so much time lost; suppose it only occupied 10 minutes, and 
the lock was capable of admitting two vessels at a time, would you still suppose 
some injurious consequence as resulting from the loss of time r— Yes. 

1167. Is that the only objection you have to the Canal.; supposing it tp be an 
unfounded one ? That is not the only objection. If it be made on the level. of the 
tide, there will be occasionally an admission of tide water, which, in the winter 
season, when the water is much agitated, must bring in quantities of sand even if it 
was pass through the locks. The locks must be put open to let the tide in, if the 
Capal is to be fed by the tide; that is an objection to it as a tide canal ; it cannot 
be fed with the tide without receiving more or less of sand ; it is brought in wjth the 
flood tide where there is no back water to send it out; it has none of those natural 
scours, unless you pass the.Liffey through it; that is another objection to a Tide canal. 
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If it be, impounded above the reach of the tide, and if the supply is derived from 
land water, I must learn where that land water is to come from to supply a large 1 

trade into and out of Dublin, 

1168. You are now assuming the impossibility of doing a thing which the ques- 
tion assumes to be done ; the question 1ms assumed a Canal to be actually made 
and in operation, and you are now supposing a case where it cannot be done ; the 
question is, supposing such a Canal made and supplied with water, would it or not, 
in your judgment as a rational gentleman and an inquirer to boot, be beneficial to 
the trade of Dublin ? — I think not. 

1169. Do you think not on the grounds you have presented ?— On the grounds, 
first, of the lock presenting a serious obstruction to vessels, and likewise to the depth 
being likely to be lessened by the ’tide coming in. 

1170. You have not compared that with the convenience, the utility and safety 
of vessels • the introduction of larger vessels at all times, and under all circumstances 
of wind and weather?— I admit, that if large vessels are to be introduced into a 
port, it is very advisable and beneficial to do it. 

1171. Now go to the other supposition you were making, of a Tide Canal; sup- 
posing such a canal as that perfectly formed, and now ready tor work, what are the 
objections to that, would it be useful to the trade of Dublin?— I should say it 
would very soon silt up by the sand washing into it; I think the tide would silt 

/172. And no mode can suggest itself to you, as an engineer, to keep it clear? 

Yes, if you turn the Liffey down it. 

1 1 73 Engineers are to be had, and very able ones, who may remove those tem- 
porary impediments, shoals and other things ; supposing engineers were to be had 
to keep it open?— They could not without water from the Liftey. 

1 1 74. You do again take it as impossible to do what I am presuming as possible ? 

— Without the means. ... .1 , 

1 1 75. And are those means impossible ? — Those means, then, involve the necessity 

of impounding the river Liftey. T -a* 5 r... „ 

1176. Is that possible, supposing a floating harbour made of the Liftey . I hen 
you have to get over all the difficulties of passing vessels in and out of the dock into 
which the Liffey is to be formed. 

1 1 77. You have been alluding to a Tidal Canal without a lock ?— And I am speak- 
ing of one without a lock. . , , • ,• 

x ,78. Supposing a Tidal Canal without a lock, and liable to the impediments you 
mention of having sand introduced, would that be beneficial to the trade of Dublin ? 

— Not with sand introduced. _ , , . ' . 

1170 Although that sand might be taken out r— If the sand was taken out, and 
you could make a channel 20 feet deep, without any impediments to it, it would be 
a very pretty channel to navigate through. _ 

1180. Infinitely better than the port of Dublin r — No. 

1181. Not belter at all ? — No. , . 

1 1 82. Would it be just equal to it, then ? — No, not so good ; and I am prepared 
with my reasons for it. 

xx 83. Now favour the Committee with the reasons; are you going to give a 
comparative view of the advantages of a Ship Canal supposing a Ship Canal made 
as the question assumes, and supposing the port of Dublin perfectly free and open 
as it would be in six years ? — Yes. t f n ... . - 

1184. Your answer does not allude to such as the port of Dublin now isr— 

a. What do you mean by an Impounded Canal ? — A canal shut up with 
locks Supposing it was to start from Kingstown Harbour, and a lock made at that 
harbour to shut up the high water in the canal constantly, and not to suffer it to 
fluctuate with the ebb and flood of the tide. 

n 86. A common canal ? — Yes. i ,, , . 

1187 Will you slate your reasons?— My reasons, in the first place are, that in 
passing up and down a canal, instead of sailing up and down the river. Liftey, the 
canal will generally involve the necessity of having vessels tracked, and-expense must 

attend tha^business^ ^ ^ i>fj a „ ecessar y consequence of the Canal !— A neces. 
sary consequence; not always, but very general. There is not room in a canal to 
work a vessel up at the time of high-water, as in a broad channel like that of Dublin 
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Air. Harbour, and the Canal can have no benefit of that stream which the flood an 1 

fmncis Giles. ebb-tides give to the harbour, to help a vessel into and out of it, unless the f.iftpy W 

July passed throu S h tlle Canal - Tl iat stream-power is the only counteraction to a wes 6 
1833 terly wind for a vessel getting into the harbour, as the stream then acts under her 
lee. In adopting the Canal, therefore, you are deserting a natural advantage and 
undertaking an artificial labour in lieu of it. Taking the depth of the harbour 
channel, which I assume it will be within the space of five or six years hence at 20 
feet high-water spring tides, I can only repeat the first answer I gave, that it is mv 
confirmed opinion, as far as I have been able to judge of the'question, a Shin 
Canal would in the end by no means answer the general trade of the’ port of 
Dublin, for all the coasting and large vessels that come there; for lame ships' it 
would be best, but for coasters not. 0 ■ 

1189. Are these your reasons ? — They are. 1 

1190. Did you ever hear of Mr. Nimmo, or of Mr. Jessop, or of Sir Thomas 
Page, as engineers?— I have heard of them all; I knew Mr. Nimmo well and 
Mr. Jessop a little. 

1 191. Was Mr. Nimmo a clever man in his profession? — He was. 

1192. And was that other gentleman a pretty able man ?— Certainly ; first-rate 
men, I believe, in their profession. 

1 193.. Are you aware they recommend a Ship Canal ? — I am. 

1194. Do you think they did that on consideration, or without minding what 
they did or said ?— I should think they were very able to give an opinion. 

1195. The result of your examination is, that you entirely differ from all those 
gentlemen? — Ido. 

1 196. You have stated the mode by which you would make the passage up to 
Dublin practicable, would be by the clearing it by dredging ? — Certainly. 

1 197. Could not the same means be adopted to keep the Canal dean with less 
expense ? — It could be, but not at less expense. 

1198. As to this proposed Ship Canal, if it be made a tide Canal, 13 feet under 
low-water spring tides, will not the difficulty of excavating to that depth be extreme? 
—I think very heavy. 

1199. Have you examined the line of such a Canal?— The surface line I have. 

1200. Is it rocky or sand ?— [ can only speak of the surface. 

1 201 . From your knowledge of the Surface, and from your knowledge of geology 
you can form a guess of what the strata are ?— The best ground on which I cart 
express my opinion of the difficulty of making this Canal is, that I inspected the 
ground in which they have been excavating their side-ditches on the Railway at 
Merrion, where I found it to consist of a hard gravel, and at the depth of two feet 
under the surface the water lodges ; apparently all that ground is very full of spring 
water; the ditch was cut four feet deep, and Mr. Vignoles informed me that he then 
found it extremely difficult to bail out the water, that surface of this ground beiiw 
level with high water. I have reason to infer from this, that all the ground inland 
of the Canal line is very much charged with spring water. There was an attempt 
made to bore the strata of the South Bull last Saturday, when I was there ; at four 
or five feet down, it was hard ground; the parties who bored, went away with the 
impression that it was rock ; that was not my impression ; I thought it was gravel ; 
my knowledge in this ends in finding at four feet under the surface of the sand a 
very fiard bottom, decidedly gravel or rock; how deep that hard bottom extends 
before clay can be found, I cannot tell, but from the view I had of the ground 
inland, and from what I found- upon the shore, it is quite clear that there is a porous 
stratum of ground to be got through before a canal can be sunk down to the level of 
13 feet under low- water mark ; 1 think I have seen enough to induce me to believe 
that will be found so. I then come to the consideration of the means of getting 
dbtvn to the depth of 13 feet under low-water mark, and how the tide and land 
springs are to be excluded from the space necessary for the Canal, except it be by 
means of coffer-damming and of powerful pumping. 

P° y® u think it safe in an engineer to give such an opinion as you are 
now giving, it it were to be the government of people embarking in the business 
W> u° U u an aCtUal ins P ectio ” of the land > tracing of the line, and knowing what was 
really the nature of the soil, and the actual difficulties to be overcome; is it not 
conjecture ’^6u are going on? — I give it on the premises I have stated. 

1203. Are they not conjectural? — I have seen the gravel, and also, that spring 

water lodges Vvithin 1 two feet of the surface of- thedand. 

1204. You 
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1204. You think it right as an engineer to give this opinion without thisinspec- j 
tion ? — I have inspected as far as I have stated ; I have seen it with my own eyes. 

1205. Have you inspected that which is talked of as the line of the Canal, with a 
view of giving evidence on it ? — I have inspected the surface, and I have inspected 
the state of the ground on the land side of high-water mark at Merrion, where I 
found the water to lodge at the depth of two feet under the surface in a bed of 
gravel, evincing that this ground must be charged very powerfully with spring 
water. 

1206. Is it general for engineers to give any but this kind of conjectural opinion 
when they are giving in estimates, and calculating the expenses of canals ? I 
should say that an engineer in giving an estimate, certainly ought to go into an 
inquiry to the full bottom of his excavations, in all cases where he can arrive 
at them. If you were to cut down a hill of 1 02 feet deep, which happens to 
be a case I have in hand now, you cannot get at the bottom of that, except 
by under- boring ; but on this proposed Canal line it is practicable to boie down 
to the depth of 13 feet under low water, and ascertain what exists there; but 
seeing, as I have, that before you can arrive at that depth, you have to go 
through a porous stratum venting the land springs, in digging 13 feet below low- 
water mark, those springs must greatly interrupt the work, and must be kept out 
by expensive pumping. 

1207. Supposing the parties should unite in appointing you engineer to judge ot 
the practicability of it, would you tell them you had examined sufficiently, and that 
really that was a superfluous expense? — I should decidedly say then as I do now, 
that I think the expense of making a Ship Canal would not answer. 

1208. The question is, of making an estimate?-— I would not give an estimate 
without inquiry ; I could only give my opinion of the difficulty that would attend 
the execution of the work. I will give the Honourable Committee an opportunity 
of forming some conception of the expense. Before you can get down 1 3 feet below 
low water, you have to exclude the tide from your working ground by means of 
coffer-dams, and to excavate within the coffer-dams ; during that excavation, the 
water must be pumped out; and this must be done for the whole extent between 
Kin°stown Harbour and the shore, a length of between one and two miles at the least. 

I conceive this work must be performed also in short lengths, step by step, not by 
coffer-damming a whole mile at once, and so clesming out that length at once, for 
in that case I think no pumping power could do it. When I represent this as a 
necessary course to be pursued in order to execute the Canal, I cannot but look at 
it as a work of such difficulty as would disable any engineer whatever to estimate 
the actual expense of it. 

120 Q. Could lie come near it? — No. 

,210. Not at all near it?-- 1 submit, that no engineer could from any just data 
Calculate the expense of coffer-damming, pumping, and excavaung and embankmg 
the line of that Canal over the whole of the South Bull, That it is practicable to be 
ddne I do not doubt, but that the expense of executing it must be enormous 
appears to me self evident. 

1211-12. Did you ever hear of an estimate having been made by two ol those 
engineers whose names have been mentioned to you r Mr. Nimmo did. 

1 213. Before the Asylum Harbour was made, did he not calculate it at 500,000/.; 

-»• No, I think that was only in 1831. .. 

1214. Did you ever hear of an estimate delivered in of the expense ot making 

the Asylum Harbour and Canal together ? — I never did. T . A . 

1215. You have stated it was proposed, in one plan, to impound the luver Luiey 
from Ringsend to near Carlisle Bridge? — So I have heard it is proposed. 

,1216. In that case will a new River Liffey be made in order to discharge the 
old water and to provide an outlet to the sewerage of the city, and, after all will not 
the sewerage under such a diversion be materially injured ?— Unquestionably, if the 
River Liffey between Ringsend and the< Custom House be made into a wet dock, a 
new channel must be made for the River Liffey to discharge the land -water and 
•sewerage into the north side of Dublin Harbour, and that channel would then, 

I submit, become the only course for the sewerage to empty itself through into the 
tide-way It miMit be said, that the sewerage on the south of the Litiey could still 
be carried along “he south wall and, empty itself into the tide-way at Ringsend ; so 
it might if there was no Canal crossing the line ; but when, it will be recollected, 
that a Canal is proposed to cross that line, its depth being J 3 feet under low water, 
53'- K 2 
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Mr. if the sewerage is to pass that way it must be carried under the Canal; by syphon 

Francis Oiks. where it will Jje choked, the centre of this syphon being necessarily 20 feet iinrW 

low water. The objections to an outlet for the sewerage at Ringsend, if a Canal he 
J there, I accordingly consider very strong. 

1217. You and the Ballast Office conferred on this subject, and you have con 
sidered it very attentively as you ought, have you not ?— Nobody expressed this 
opinion to me, it is my own conception. 

121 8. Without any conference with them ?— No ; they told me to turn my atten- 
tion to the effects of this Canal in every bearing I could view it ; the BallaSt gentle- 
men did not suggest this difficulty of passing the sewerage out at Ringsend, but 
Mr. Nimmo, in his Report upon the Ship Canal, proposes to provide for the 
sewage of the city by making a new river Liffey. 

1219,. Is, this the opinion of the Board ?— They have not given their opinion • 
they have directed me to give my own opinion. 1 

1220. Did Mr. Nimmo put in his estimate, the expense of forming that new 
river Liffey r— He generalized his estimate. I do not understand whether he has 
taken that into his account or not; I think he has not. 

1221. Were you not with Mr. Rennie, acting under him?— I had the benefit of 
serving him for eighteen years. 

1222. Have you forgotten that Mr. Rennie considered this subject, and actually 
made a formal estimate, and' handed it in, on the subject of the Ship Canal and the 
Asylum Harbour ?— Mr. Rennie proposed a Ship Canal, but I never heard he pro- 
posed to impound the river Liffey into a wet dock. 

1223. You were asked whether you recollected any thing about an estimate by 
any body, you said. No; the Committee want now to bring to your recollection, 
that Mr. Rennie, whom you admit to be a very able engineer, and whom you acted 
under, did actually make an estimate, such as your attention has been called to a 
little while ago ?— So I have understood, but I do not know what it is; I have 
never seen his Report on it. 

1224. Are you of opinion a Tide Canal, even if completed, would scarcely be an 
advantageous change from the present channel, supposing it improved by the Ballast 
Board ? — I think it would not. 

1225. Then do you think it would be next to impossible to form an Impounded 
canal ? I do not say that that is so impossible as the other, but it involves an extra 
difficulty of lockage, and subject in some though a less degree to be silted up, if 
fed with tide-water ; and if it be fed with land-water, I believe a difficulty will exist 
in obtaining the supply of that water. But I am not quite master of that. 

^1226. Supposing it fed by the River Liffey, do you consider it would require the 
whole resource of the River Liffey to feed it ? — I do not. 

1227. Would there be sufficient water left in it to maintain the present channel? 

I think the River Liftey has no back-water to spare, any quantity taken from it 

must tend to prejudice the scour of its natural channel. 

1228. What do you think would be the ultimate consequence of diminishing the 
stream in any degree, to the harbour? — It is hard to say what would be the extent 
of those consequences ;. it must be obvious, if you take away the natural scouring 
power, pro tanto you will diminish its depth. 

1229. Do you think it would ultimately destroy that Harbour, and that the Bar 
would so increase that the harbour would become useless?— I cannot say that, 
because it must depend on the extent of water you take out of the Liffey. 

1230. Are you of opinion the Ballast Board might secure to the present Harbour 
trie depth of from 9 to 10 feet at low-water neap-tide, and 21 to 22 feet at highr 
water spring-tide ? — Yes. 

At w hat expense do you think that could be secured? — I have already 
stated it as my opinion, that their present dredging power, which is now much more 
effective than it ever was, would in the space of five or six years accomplish that 
°JU e 9 ,t» i.and that a dredging power must afterwards be maintained, more or less. 

.1232. That power consists at. present of two engines, does it ? — Two large ballast* 
mg engines and a smaller one, and all the separate ballasting lighters. 

/■J 233*. Supposing power applied was doubled, would that diminish by one- 
half the time that would be required ?— -Unquestionably, the faster it is done the 
better it, wqulc|,be, ( . 

1 - 34 * At vyfy^t aiinu^l expense ; supposing that power was doubled, can you 

give 
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give a rough estimate of the expense it would put the Ballast Board tor- I have 
not ascertained what is the expense of the dredging power. 

1235. As to the silting up of the canal, supposing it is a Tide Canal, your 
supposition is, that it would be to be supplied with water from the Kingstown 
Harbour? — Yes. 

123b. Do you say the Kingstown Harbour, situated as it is, enclosed as it is, that 
there would be any danger, the inlet to the Canal being from the lower part of the 
western pier of Kingstown Harbour, would there be danger of Kingstown Harbour 
sending in sand to silt up that Canal ?— There is no doubt that the sea, in all places 
where it has free ingress, must in times of storms, in a sandy bay like Dublin, bring 
sand, in with it. . 

1 237. Is it more or less charged with sand ? — It cannot be otherwise. 

1238. Do you think, at the upper end as that would be of Kingstown Harbour, 
that there would be any thing more than a very trifling charge of sand in the water, 
so as to leave a deposit? — I do think that within a period much too short the tide 
would' during winter seasons bring in a quantity of sand that would be highly pre- 
juciidial to the depth of the Canal. 

1239. From that you conceive there would be a danger of Kingstown Harbour 
itself silting up, would you; if the sand comes to the upper end of Kingstown Har- 
bour, it must come at the mouth? — Yes. 

1240. Would not the natural consequence be, if the world remained long enough, 
that Kingstown Harbour would silt up?— When I consider the difference between 
Kingstown Harbour and the Canal it is this, that Kingstown Harbour shore is in- 
finitely nearer its own mouth than the upper end of the Canal can be from Kings- 
town Harbour, and that the sand is much more likely to accumulate at the upper 
end of the Canal in a less time than it ever could do in Kingstown Harbour. 

1241. How would you get up sand to the upper end of the Canal ?^-It would be 
carried up by the tide while in solution. 

1242. What rate do you suppose the tide would runup that Canal?— Very slow 
without a passage through the end of it ; but it must run, because it must rise. 

1243. The slower it runs, the less danger, according to your opinion; and do you 
say in the Canal the water would become slower? — Yes. 

1244. There must be a current up the Canal? Yes. 

1245. Do you conceive that current would be of use in helping a ship up the 

Canal ? — Very little. . 

1246. In 1819 you made your survey of Dublin Harbour; what sized ship, that 
is, drawing. what draught of water, could safely get in and out, on an average?— 
At the Green Patch? 

1247. No,, for the general convenience of the river ; at no particular spot. At 
high spring tides ? 

1248. Take high spring tides? — Fifteen or sixteen feet. 

1249. In 1818? — Yes. 

1250. And in neap tides? — Thirteen. ' 

1251. At present, at high spring tides, vessels of what draught of water, taking 
the same data, can be sure of their passage up ? — 1 There is only one foot better 
water up to the quays, but there is four foot better water upon the sea Bar. 

1252. take the entire ?— She can only get to the quays, at present, better by 
a foot., 

12 33. Taking the harbour altogether, from 1819, there has been an improvement 
of one foot? — On the Green Patch from on? to twoTeet it is. 

1 254. The Bar has diminished four feet, you say ?— Yes. 

125'). You have stated, you have not sounded latterly above the Bar so as to 
know what has become of the sand that was on it ; have you or not ?— No ; I sounded 
far enough to find deep water above and below the Bar. 

'1256.^ What would you say, from your general knowledge of such circumstances 
would have become of the sand? — My opinion is, it is gone into the deep water 

below the Bar. , . . , , , 

1 257. Do you conceive there is any possibility of an outer bar being iormeu by 

that sand accumulating there?— I think not, so long as the present scouring power 
is maintained. . . . . 

1258. Without adding to the present scouring power, do you think there is no 

danger of an outer bar being formed ? 1 think not. 

1 259. When an outer bar has been formed, is there any thing occurs to you that 
could a irain relieve the harbour from that impediment ?— I can only suggost, if a 
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bar should so form, that it can be swept away by elongating the south wall and the 
north wall. 

1260. That south wall being elongated, do you not conceive there would be an 
increased deposit at the place in which the Mumbles have been already formed 

I think otherwise. 

1261. The north wall has been the main cause of the Mumbles being formed 
has it not? — -Yes; it has changed the currents so as to form a certain eddy under 
the Lighthouse, which has formed those Mumbles. 

1 262. In other words, if there had been no north wall, it is not likely there would 
have been the Mumbles? — No. 

1263. The north wall has caused the Mumbles? — No doubt. 

1264. Will you state to the Committee, the north wall being the cause of the 
Mumbles, that cause being increased, why there would be less danger of the bank 
being formed there? — If that wall had never been made, the Mumbles would not 
have been there. 

1265. Would not, the more that cause was increased, the more the Mumbles 
would be increased ? — No ; the wall being extended, the sea end of the wall would 
be always to the seaward of the Mumbles, as it is now. 

1266. Although the Mumbles would not be increased by increasing the cause 
still there would always be a bank such as the Mumbles? — They would follow the 
wall up to a certain extent. 

1267. Proportionally as you elongate the wall, proportionally the Mumbles will 
be' elongated ? — To a certain extent; but it was always proposed, that havin'* 
brought the north wall out to a given point, if this was found too wide from 
the light-house, these two walls should approach in breadth to a point that 
would cease to leave an eddy between one wall and the other ; and therefore 
the continuation of those walls would not give room for any Mumbles to lodge 
within the south wall. 

1268. Taking that plan, what would become of the stuff that is at present there, 
as Mumbles ; the thing that creates the Mumbles at present, not bein'* allowed 
to lodge within the south wall, where would it lodge ? — It w'ould be driven out with 
the broad stream down to the sea. 

,1269. D° you apprehend, it being driven out to sea in that way, that there would 
be any possibility of the Bar checking it, and holding it there?— I think by elon- 
gating these walls, you would so strengthen the stream outwards, as not only 
to carry away the sand, but it would also tend to increase the depth of the Bar. 
Moreover, the supply of sand into Dublin Harbour has by the means of this 
north wall been diminished ; the supply is evidently brought in with the flood-tide, 
and all the sand stretching from the North Bull had no check to its passing into 
the Harbour before this wall was built ; now it has that check. The supply of 
sand to which this Harbour was formerly subject is thus extensively diminished, 
and the scouring power is increased. 

1270. According as the supply of sand is diminished, is not equally the supply 
of water to the inner Bay diminished ?— You drive out the sand by the scouring, 
water. 

1271. You state the north wall prevents the sand accumulating in the Bay, 
because it keeps so much sand out ; it keeps that sand out by keeping the water 
out also, does it not ? — No, the water finds its way in through the mouth. 

1272. The water finding its way in through the mouth, will that water take the 
same quantity of sand in, that the same quantity of water passing this direction 
did?— No, not in strong north and easterly winds blowing over the North Bull, 
but before the north wall was built, those winds carried a large body of sand in. 

1273. You have stated the principal obstacle towards a Canal, is the sand it 
would, bring in, have you not ? — It is ; to which I add the expense of tracking, 
and delay of lockage. 

1274- One great reason why you think it ought not to be pursued, is the 
sand that would be brought in by the sea; is that so? — Yes. 

U1275. You have been asked whether the sand that would go up that Canal, 
if so formed, whether it does not at present drive into Kingstown Harbour ?— -It 
must drive into the Harbour. 

1276. Where does it remain at present? — Partly remains, no doubt, in the 
liarbouL'Und pprtly comes out. 

12771 VFhtt ;, pirr fcftftU has remained in the . Harhpur, have you ascertained or 
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sounded the Harbour since it has been made, so as to find it has increased the Frmicit Giles. 
sand in the Harbour considerably ? — I have not. — ' 

1278. As a matter of course it must have increased the sand in the Harbour, 5 July, 
according to your opinion, must it not? — I should think it very likely, but not i s 33- 
in anv degree so much as it would in the Canal. 

1279. D° y ou think it must have increased it considerably? — Yes, upon the shore. 

1280. In process of time, will not Kingstown Harbour be closed up by sand? 

. — It is very difficult to say when that time might arrive ; the tendency of nature 
is Certainly to fill it up; but that it may happen within a century or two, it is 
hard to say. 

1281. Have you any idea how many centuries it would take to fill up the canal? 

— I cannot say. 

1 282. Would it take a much shorter time than to fill up the harbour? — Yes. 

1283. The mouth for the sand to go in would be much smaller, would it not; and 
the force of the tide decreasing, would not that prevent the sand going up so much 
higher ? — The water that would fill the canal is equally charged with sand as that 
which remains in the harbour. 

1284. Do you not say the sand is in proportion to the force of the tide, and if 
that is so, is not the sand more forcible in Kingstown Harbour than in the canal? — 

Yes, and that is the reason why the sand will lodge in the upper part of the canal. 

At the mouth of the canal there would be as much stream as in that part of Kings- 
town Harbour ; the stream consequently takes its full charge of sand into the canal, 
and proceeds up it at a diminished velocity ; when the stream arrives at the upper 
end of the canal, it deposits the sand there. There is no agitating power, as in 'the 
broad harbour of Dunleary, to stir it up again, and keep it mixed with the water in 
order that the ebb-tide may draw it out to sea ; the sand is therefore in a different 
position at the top of the canal to what it can be in the harbour, and Consequently 
the canal must silt up sooner, and progressively from the upper end of the canal to- 
wards the mouth. 

1285. Would it have that effect when so much less sand would come up by the 
less force of the tide?— Yes, in a proportionate degree. 

1286. If the sand is in proportion to the force of tide, the sand must be lessened 
as you get from the harbour? — The water passing into the canal from the harbour 
will contain all that quantity of sand which it contains at that point, and then 
carries the sand into the canal. The next inquiry is, where is it to go to ? if it 
enters the mouth of the canal, it must go along the canal to some distance; whether 
it reaches the whole length of the canal in one tide 1 cannot say, but that . it will 
progressively reach to the upper end cannot be denied ; it must leave it somewhere 
in the canal, not perhaps all that it takes in, but a much greater proportion will 
it leave behind than what it will in Kingstown Harbour, because in returning from 
the canal it must return in a comparatively quiescent state. 

1287. Would not very little return from the Canal ? — The less that would return, 
the less benefit to the Canal. 

.12-88. Would it not be in proportion as the force of the water become less, that 
the sand would be less, and by taking precaution in time, might not the sand be 
prevented from going up the Canal ? — 1 do not imagine it could be filtered in that way. 

1289. With respect to the probability of an outer bar being created by any 
means, do you think the probability is increased or diminished by the inequality of 
the tide in Dublin Bay ?— The more irregular the tide passes out of Dublin Bay, 
the more tendency must there be to a bar forming; the more direct you can throw 
out’ the channel the better. 

1290. How many hours does the tide ebb and flow? — In the Harbour it is 
pretty nearly equal. 

1291. You have said it would require five or six years period of time to apply 
the power to get nine or ten feet of water? — That is only an assumption. 

1292. Do you know the expense that would be required during those six years ? 

— I do not know the expense of the dredging establishment. 

1293. Would you desire for the purpose of your view of making the Harbour 
hotter, to prolong the great north wall? — No. 

1294. Would you propose to build any other wall on that side of the Harbour?— 

Not to bring it to’ the extent of improvement which I supposed. 

1295. But any greater or smaller extent ; any wall should you propose to build ? 

None whatever to maintain the present depth on the Bar, and to obtain, by means 

of the dredging power, what I have stated. 
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1 296. Would you propose to build any other wall ? — No. 

1 297. No additional expense whatever ? — No. 

1298. Nothing but what would arise from dredging ? — Nothing but the dred K in<r 

business itself. ® 0 

1299. You do not propose to build a wall either in continuation of the present 

wall, or new ones ? — No. v 

1300. Do you assume an harbour nine or ten feet at low water mivht be ob- 
tained in six years ? — I do assume it ; but I could give a better opinion when I have 
calculated the quantity of soil to be taken out, which I can do from my maps. 

1301. Supposing there was a Canal not impounded, which was 1 3 feet deep below 
low water, so as to be of that depth at low water, would you prefer the nine or ten 
feet harbour to that 13 feet canal? — I certainly should, for the general trade of 
Dublin; the value of the additional depth could only be for the heavier ships ; but 
for toe general trade of Dublin, which comes so very much within the draft of 20 
feet, I should decidedly say, Give me the natural harbour in preference to the canal. 

1302. Would not the increase of trade by large vessels be of some value? 

Clearly ; I should be glad to see large vessels, as well as small ; but I should be very 
sorry to see that harbour, which is so well adapted to the accommodation of small 
vessels and general trade, sacrificed for a few large ones. 

1303. Supposing you make the Canal sufficiently wide to make no inconvenience 
from a number of small vessels coming in at the same time, would it be any injury 
to them, their standing in 13 feet water instead of 10? — The more water a ship has 
to sail over, the better. 

1304. If there was space enough in breadth for them to come up, would there 
be any other inconvenience ? — None but what I have stated, and the necessity for 
tracking, there being little or no stream to help them ; where there is no flood- 
stream, vessels must be tracked up the canal, except there be a leading wind up it; 
they cannot work in a narrow channel, like that, with an adverse wind. 

1305. But assuming it should be made a wide Canal, much wider than common 
and ordinary canals, so as to admit smaller vessels coming up ; what would be the 
effect of that ? — She would lose all benefit of the flood-stream, which is a great 
help for a vessel coming into the harbour. 

1306. Do you consider that the convenience that you would wish to preserve for 
these small boats, being able to tack in the present channel better than they would 
in what you might suppose to be a canal, is of more importance than the admission 
of vessels requiring a considerable increase of depth of water ? — I should think the 
general and most beneficial trade of Dublin will consist of vessels within 20 feet 
draught of water. 

1307. Would not both be better, if they could be had ? — Always ; but in having 
both, do not sacrifice the existing one. 

1308. Do you not think, by making a canal of a sufficient extent to allow those 
small vessels to come up, at the same time that it admits of larger vessels that can- 
not come up now, whether that would not.be a great and important advantage, in- 
dependent of the question of expense ? — The smaller vessels will have no benefit 
in coming up such a canal, they must have a loss. 

1309. What loss ? — They lose the stream in bringing them in ; you will prejudice 
the small vessels when you are benefiting the large ones. 

1310. What vessels are you alluding to as small ones, fishing boats ? — From 1 5 to 
16 feet draught; you will prejudice them, if you place them in a dead canal in lieu 
of a broad stream. 

1311. What is the expense that would track them up ? — I cannot say. 

1312. Do not you conceive that a vessel might be much benefited by paying a 
moderate expense for being tracked up, in preference to being detained some days by 
the state ot the river precluding them getting up ? — That is a question of com- 
parative expense. 

1 3 1 3 - ^he whole question is comparative ; the Committee wish to find out which 
is the better one r — I can only answer the general question ; that for the general 
trade of Dublin, I submit the. tide navigation is preferable for any vessel within 20 
feet draught of water to an artificial Canal, having first of all to come into a 
Harbour, then to enter that Canal through a narrow passage, and then to be tracked 
up it ; 1 should say that a vessel would prefer coming into the natural Harbour, having 
the benefit of a tide stream to help up, whenever she had the necessary depth ol 
water, 

1 3 * 4 - But might it not be many times of advantage to the vessel to pay for being 
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tracked up rather than wait? — No doubt, when the cost of waiting would come to 
more than the cost of tracking, then they would adopt working. 

1 3 1 5- Would not that question arise to the vessels containing cargoes of the 
greatest value whatever ? — It would apply to all. 

1316. And consequently would there not be less objection to them as the largest 
vessels ? — They would always go up the cheapest way $ and when they could get up 
the river cheapest, they would do so, and that I think would more frequently occur 
than in going up the Canal. 

1317. The water on the Bar is about 10 feet, you take it? — From 10 to 11. 

1318. If there was a Canal into which they could enter, containing three feet 
more of depth of water, might not that vessel save itself by getting into the Harbour 
at Kingstown, and going up the Canal, rather than running the risk of beating oft' 
the Bar until the water was deep enough to go over it? — If she could make use of 
one harbour earlier than another it is a benefit to her. 

1319. Is not the great advantage of Kingstown Harbour, that a vessel, taking it 
as a refuge harbour, can seek and obtain safety in it, when otherwise it would be 
driven on the shoal-water of the Bulls ? — The object of that harbour was to afford 
an asylum to ships. 

1320. Has it not done so in a material degree? — I think as a harbour it is a very 
useful work. 

1321. Do you think it has realized as much as expectation gave it? — I think it 
has so. 

1322. Would it not be of great importance if you could go up the Canal 
which would communicate, from that babour to the centre of the city of Dublin, 
with the same security for the vessel that once got into the Harbour of Kingstown? 
—A vessel once in Kingstown Harbour would be very glad of the certainty of being 
•able to get up to Dublin through a canal, no doubt ; but a vessel that can once get 
into the natural harbour without the necessity, of first going into Dunleary as an 
asylum, I should say, would rather adopt the natural harbour. 

1323. With all the present hazard ? — If there is water enough for her; if she 
does not meed an asylum. 

1324. Supposing she had not water, supposing she was obliged to wait a day or 
two, what would she do?-— Then she must take her asylum, when she would be glad 
■ of the easiest mode of getting to Dublin. 

1,325. Would you not reckon it of great importance, if they could go direct up a 
canal to Dublin, in preference to waiting at Kingstown Harbour until the weather 
abated, and then to proceed to go over the Bar, and up the river to Dublin ? — There 
can be no doubt of its being useful in cases like that. 

1326. Are not those cases very likely to arise, if there were a great concourse ol 
shipping coming to the place ? — To what extent I really cannot say ; that is easily 
■to he ascertained, by knowing what ships have taken refuge in Dunleary since it has 
been opened, compared with the number that go into Dublin Harbour. 

1327. Would you not consider you should calculate materially on the state of 
what weather has been, and what weather may be, as well as on the number of 
vessels that have been taken there? — l really have no knowledge of the number of 
vessels that have taken refuge in Dunleary, compared with the number that have 
traded to Dublin within the same time. I presume that is ascertainable. 

1328. By the proposed improvement of the Harbour, in six years there might be 
a depth of about 10 feet at low water; supposing in the Canal there was the depth 
of 13 feet, or a greater depth of water, would it not admit of more ships remaining 
afloat at low water, that never could do so under the proposed improvement of the 
Harbour without the Canal?— To the extent of three feet more depth it could, pro- 
vided the Canal did not silt up, that is, if you keep your Canal 13 feet deep. 

1329. And provided there are no Mumbles in the river? — I call them no incon- 
venience to the harbour, under able seamen. 

1^330. Vessels would have three feet deeper water to remain afloat in the new 
Canal Harbour than they would in the other harbour ; is that so ? — So long as that 
depth could be maintained. 

1331. But so long as there were thirteen feet water in the Canal; vessels would 
have three feet more’ water to float in than they would in the other ? — Yes, as thirteen 
is- three more than ten. 

! 332. Would not. that be an important matter to vessels of a large burthen, if they 
could be kept afloat instead of being put on the ground ?— Yes ; but vessels of large 
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burthen will not lie afloat at 13 feet water; but vessels of full draft can lie afloat 
inside of Dublin Lighthouse now at low water. 

1333. But how is it at the Quay ? — Not at the Quay. 

1 334. Would they not have the difference of three feet water in the Canal ? So 

long as you keep the Canal open to that depth. 

1335. Do you not reckon that a very important difference? — I confess I do not 
if you are to tell me those ships are to come into Dublin Harbour with a greater 
draft than 16 feet water, for 13 feet will not do much good to them, they must still 
ground ; and if you are aiming at getting larger ships into Dublin Harbour than at 
present, you must give them more than 13 feet at low water, otherwise they will 
still ground ; it is true, they will have three more feet water-bearing. 

1336. Is it not important to shipping not to lie on the ground ? Yes. 

1337. And in case of the Canal Harbour having water in it 13 feet deep, vessels 
having three feet more of draft will be enabled to come up, and consequently vessels 
of so much greater burthen, and to lie afloat ? — A ship of 12 feet draft would have 
all the benefit of the extra depth, and so would a 13 feet ship; but if you are to 
bring large ships in your Canal, it must subject the large ships to take the ground, 
if it is a tide canal, the same as in the river, only having three feet more water- 
bearing. 

1338. Would it not admit of three feet more water to float in the harbour r Yes, 

but still at low water large ships must take the ground. 

1339. Ships drawing, what? — Thirteen and fourteen feet. 

1340. A ship drawing 12 feet would not? — No. 

1341. One drawing 10 feet would, in the other harbour? — Yes. 

1342. Do you not think it would be a general benefit to the trade, that ships of 
13 feet draught of water could be accommodated in preference to ships of 3 feet 
less? — A very great benefit to keep all your ships afloat, from the smallest to the 
largest. 

1343. So far as those 3 feet of water make a difference, do you not conceive it 
is a matter in favour of the greater depth of water in the Canal than in the other 
harbour, so far as that goes ? — If I can get 3 feet more water any where, I should 
prefer it to not having it; but look at the difficulty of getting it and maintaining it. 

1344. Can you form any opinion of the expense of getting it ? — By means of a 
Ship Canal ? 

1345- Yes? — I have given my opinion on the extreme difficulty of making it; 
I shall not venture to give my opinion on the expense of doing that, without time 
to obtain a better knowledge of the ground, and to calculate it ; but, after all the 
knowledge that I can get, l feel myself unequal ; other gentlemen may be able to 
do it, but I feel myself unequal to form any just opinion of the expense of making 
a Tide Canal, 13 feet under low water, over the South Bull. That it is practicable 
there can be no doubt, but the uncertainty of the work is such, 1 would not venture 
to express my opinion upon any decided amount of its cost. 

1346. You admit the practicability? — Yes, impracticability forms no word in 
our vocabulary ; it is a question of expense. 

1 347- You cannot form any comparative expense between the one and the other? 
— I cannot make any comparison further than this, that the improvement and main- 
tenance of Dublin Harbour appears to me to be attainable at an annual expense 
under an existing establishment, the amount of which can be known pretty nearly; 
but that of making a Ship Canal is most uncertain and difficult. 

1348. But the comparative expense you cannot form an opinion upon? — No. 

J 349* You do not know what the annual expense is of the Ballast Board ? — No, 
but it can be ascertained. 

1 35°- If the Ship Canal was an Impounded one, you could increase the depth 
of water above the 13 feet, with no difficulty beyond the expense? — You may make 
the Canal as deep as you please by expense. 

^ 351 • Is not the Mumbles a small ridge, very narrow on the top, and falling on 
both sides rapidly ?■ — I conceive it to be about 20 or 30 yards wide ; it is a bank, 
and falling on each side. 

1 35 2 * Rapidly ? — Y es ; a ship could have little room, or notice to get from it, if 
she did not know where it was. 

What distance is it from Poolbeg Light-house north-west? — It lies very 
nearly opposite to it, within the distance of 120 or 150 yards, as near as I can 
measure it. 

1354. And 
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1354. And how far is it from the North wall? — At least 250 yards ; I think it is 

300 yards. ... . . , 

1355. The Committee hold in their hand a Report from Mr. Halpin, in which he 
gives this account of it; “ The shoal is a small ridge, very narrow, or the top falling 
rapidly on both sides, and the depth on it has continued nearly the same tor the 
last three years. It lays from Poolbeg Light-house north north-west, distant goo 
feet, and from the great north wall, distant 800 feet.’ There is some difterence 
between the 120 yards you state and the Soo feet? — I do not know when that Report 
was made. I state the fact, as I find it now. I found the Mumbles nearer the 
Light-house than that. 

13,56. Do you conceive this account of the Mumbles incorrect?— I can only 
state what I found. 

1337, Can you tell ine what depth of water is in the South channel, the channel 
south of the Mumbles ?— There is very little difference between the Mumbles and 
the South wall now ; when the Mumbles were as high as five feet under low water, 
there was a channel between it and the South wall, but now that they are reduced 
to seven and eight feet, there is little extra water South of them. 

1358. Should you say there is no channel r — I should say not; the south-west 
end of the Mumbles is, as I said before, blended with the original Hat shore, so as 
to be equal to it, or within the depth of six inches. 

1359- This report says, “ The channel of the river, which is generally used to 
a depth of 16 feet and upwards, at the low water of spring-tides, and the south 
channel, a depth of 12 feet and better, both sufficiently wide to admit of any vessel 
entering into the harbour.” If you are understood right, the latter part of that 
must be totally and entirely incorrect? — When these Mumbles have been five feet 
at low water, there was a channel between them and the main shore. 



1360. And not now? — Not much. 

1361. Then it must be before the 1st of March this survey was taken ?— 1 took 
mine last week. The bank was three feet higher in March last than it is now ; at 
that height there was a channel between it and the shore. The bank being reduced, 
has ceased to leave the channel ; the improvement of the dredging having lowered 
the bank, has made it nearly equal with what was called a channel within 

1362. Is it possible the south channel should have totally disappeared, between 
the 1st of March 183 3, when this report is dated, and the time you took the survey ; 
a channel said to be 12 feet deep ? — I do not see how it should ; I can only say 
that between the Mumbles themselves and the South wall, a channel existed, but 
Mumbles being removed two or three feet deeper than they vvere in March last, has 
left the water between themselves and the land of equal depth. 

1363. You stated in answer, there were no further walls contemplated ; have you 
ever heard it is contemplated to run a wall parallel to the South wall, on the other 
side of the channel? — It has been suggested. 

1364. Is that in contemplation ? — It is not- . a 

! 365. What is the general prevalent wind in the Harbour of Dublin r South- 
west, southerly. 

1366. Is a vessel able to work on that wind r les. 

1 367 But up into the harbour, the present channel, it the wind is blowing strong 
and adverse?— If it is too strong to allow the flood current to carry her up, she must 
of course stop, but she has always the benefit of the flood current against the power 

01 foG8. With a wind of that sort, if she had a Ship Canal, would not that wind 
take her up? — I should think not, she might nearly ; I do not know the exact di- 

ltC i 360. If it is the case that this channel has filled up since the ist ot March 
does it not give a bad prospect ?- Yes, if it has filled up ; but I think it has not 
done so. Mr. Halpin has taken a higher low water than I have done, tor I 
have taken a low one; and in my Chart I have, upon the ground between the 
Mumbles and the shore, shown nine feet and eight feet; that was the depth when 
I took it, and there is the same depth now. 
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Sabbat i, 6° die Julii , 1833 . 



THOMAS WALLACE, ESQUIRE, 

IN THE CHAIR. 



Mr. 

John AstU. 



6 July, 

1833. 



Mr. John Astle, called in; and Examined. 

1370. IN what line of life are yon engaged ? — Ship-owner and ship-broker. 

1371. You carry on business at Dublin? — Yes. 

1372. Are you in the habit of chartering many vessels ? — Yes. 

1 373- Can you state in any one year the number of vessels you have chartered 
in the last year for instance? — I cannot tell the last year ; I have made an extract 
of timber ships only, not my whole business, 112 timber ships in three years. 

1374. You are acquainted with the port of Dublin well? — I am. 

1375. Are you acquainted with other ports? — I am. 

1376. With what other ports are you best acquainted? — I am acquainted with 
almost every British Port, Liverpool, London, Newcastle, Shields, and other ports. 

1377. From the state in which the Harbour of Dublin is, and from its character 
and from the circumstances attending it, are you able to state whether any difficulty 
is ever apprehended with respect to ships trading to Dublin, from entering and 
discharging in that port? — No. 

1378. Are there any disadvantages in that port, of any kind ? — No. 

1379. Are the Committee to understand that you do not know of any circum- 
stance, of any kind whatsoever, that has a tendency to vender the Port of Dublin 
less available to persons wishing to trade to it? — Certainly not. 

1380. Nothing in the nature of the river? — No. 

1381. Nothing in the approach to Dublin? — No, not that renders it unavailable. 

1382. The question is, whether there is any thing that tends to make it less 
available? — No. 

13 8 3 - The question is a general question? — Not generally ; in special cases they 
may be, but that special case provides for itself ; for instance, a vessel of exceeding 
heavy draught of water would be a special case, that would not arise probably 
three or four times a year. 

1384. The timber vessels are of a large class? — Those in my charge average 
275 tons a ship, the largest ships that come to Dublin are the timber ships; vessels 
of five or six hundred register tons rarely come there. 

1385. Do they come frequently or seldom ? — Seldom. 

1386. Do you think the state and quality and character of the Harbour of 
Dublin has any tendency to make them come so seldom ? — A vessel of twenty feet 
water will not go into a harbour that is only fifteen feet ; there is no difficulty in 
timber ships coming to Dublin. 

1387- Are the Committee to understand there is neither difficulty of any kind, 
nor risk of any kind, or inconvenience of any kind in entering the Harbour of 
Dublin, to any class of vessels? — Vessels exceeding fourteen feet water will 
seldom take the bar, except at spring tides, when no difficulty exists, or at half 
springs. 

1388. Are you able to state whether there be any circumstance connected with 
the river, or connected with the Harbour of Dublin, by bar or shoals or otherwise, 
that tends to create mischief or danger or inconvenience to ships trading to 
Dublin ? — After you arrive at the Pigeon House you will have to lighten, if you 
exceed a certain depth of water ; that is the only inconvenience I know of, that 
they must lighten if there is not sufficient water in the river. 

1 389-90. Is there any such thing as a bar in Dublin Harbour? — There is. 

139 1 - Does that produce any kind of inconvenience to any kind of vessel? — For 
ordinary vessels, eight days out of the twelve there is room over the bar for any 
ship coming to Dublin. 

, 39 2 - The Committee wish you to state, as a gentleman of high respectability 

knowing' 
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knowing- perfectly well the Harbour of Dublin, whether there is any circumstance 
connected with the ground in the river or the harbour, that tends to produce incon- 
venience of any kind to vessels entering the Harbour of Dublin? — I conceive the 
bar presents no inconvenience to any vessels more than four days out of twelve ; I 
had an opportunity last winter of sounding the bar on the neap tide, in going over 
with a wreck ; we found there was four and a quarter fathom to five and a half. 

1 393- you think the Harbour of Dublin requires any improvement, or is it 
now as perfect as it can be? — I think it does require improvement. 

1394. In what instance does it require improvement?' — It requires deepening 
from the Pigeon-house up to the city. 

1395. Have you found any inconvenience occurring to any of your vessels, 
heavy or light, from their grounding in the river, and straining? — I never had but 
one ship strained in the river, that was twelve years ago. 

1396. What was the draught of water of that ship? — She was a vessel of 250 
tons register ; she was unable to get over the Patch at high water, in 13 feet water. 

1397. At what time of tide? - High water. 

1398. Do you know of any vessels straining in the river near the bridge, in 
consequence of the unevenness or the shallowness of the river? — No; there may 
be what I call two bad spots in the river. Any ship lying on the ground will strain 
more or less. 

1399. A ship is strained more or less by grounding on an uneven bottom? — Yes. 

1400. She is more or less injured by straining on such bottom? — No ship is 
built to lie on the ground, she is built to float. 

1401. Is a ship injured in any degree whatever by grounding on a bottom such 
as you have described ? — Not always. 

1402. If not always, is she at all? — If she is a weak ship, she will strain. 

1403. What suggestions would you make for the purpose of removing the in- 
conveniences you have now stated, the unevenness of the bottom, of Green Patch, 
and so on ? — The unevenness of the bottom applies only to two places in the 
river, and they ave very well known. 

1404. What remedy would you apply for that? — Not to go there. 

1405. Have you found the underwriters charge a higher premium for vessels 
coming to Dublin than to other ports in Ireland? — They would not, with the 
exception of Cork ; that is the most favourite harbour ; 1 should think that the 
difference would be very trifling, with that exception. 

1406. Are underwriters in general very clear, sharp-sighted and intelligent 
persons? — They are in general very much alive to their own interests. 

1407. If there had been any greater danger in coming to Dublin than to other 
ports, would they not charge a higher premium? — Certainly; there are certain 
ports which are excepted altogether in insurance clubs ; Dublin is not one of 

those. -ii 1 • 

1408. Is it an inconvenience that is felt when a ship gets into harbour, and is 
Ivina- actually on the ground, do the underwriters insure against it?— If she is 
insured in a club, it is a time policy, and covers tlie loss, if any arise, from her stay 
in the river; if it is an insurance by underwriters, the risk expires 24 hours after 



sue arrives. . . . , , . , . 

1400. Has the navigation of the river in Dublin Harbour within the last eight 
or ten years been improved, and to what extent? — At the time I state that the ship 
I had twelve years ago broke herself on the Patch, there was not above 13 or 14 
feet over the Patch! I have since come up with 16 i feet over all shoals, and 
I had other ships with 15 feet. x Cx 

1410. At the same state of the tide? — Yes ; there is an improvement ol two or 



three feet. . . 1 • 0 a • 

, 4 n Was it a neap or spring tide you came up with your ship ? A spring. 
141a From your knowledge as a ship-broker and ship-owner, what sized 
vessels are most generally employed in the ports of Dublin and Liverpool, in the 
French, Portuguese, Spanish, Italian and Mediterranean trades ?— The vessels m 
those trades are about 100 to 150 tons. . . , 

1413. You were agent for the ship Emperor Alexander last winter, when she 
struck upon the Arklow Bank, were you not 1 Yes. 

1414 What water did she draw in going over the liar?— It was impossible 
to ascertain her draught of water; it was supposed that the mainmast was through 
her bottom ; she was°a wreck, and her bottom knocked out. 

r r. 3 1415. Do 
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1415. Do vessels going to foreign ports from Dublin generally proceed in b-l 

last, or have they generally cargoes? — Generally in ballast. a1 ' 

1416. To what is that attributable? — The want of manufactures, and the wa 

of commodities to ship. nt 

1417. Do you remember the time when it was a frequent practice to liuht 

vessels before they could get to the river? — I do not recollect when they lighten d 
much before they came to the Pigeon-house ; there are one or two West Indf 
men in the habit of lightening at Kingstown two or three times a year. a ' 

1418. Is that sort of vessel less in the habit of lightening its cargo than before 

or more so ? — Much less so. 0 ’ 

1419. What instance do you recollect? — In the answer I gave of 112 ships 
there were 62 out of the 1 12 went up to the quay without lightening or towing* ’ 

1420. Within what time did they pass into the harbour? — In three years. **" 

1421. Only 62 ? — Only 62 sailed up without any assistance ; 22 were lightened 
and 29 were towed up and partially lightened. 

1422. Have you any notion what the number of vessels was that entered the 
Port of Dublin within those three years? — Probably from ten to twelve thousand 

1423. How did you happen to select that number you first mentioned ? The 

reason I did it was, that the largest description of vessels were the timber vessels 

1424. Were they vessels of your own? — No, vessels that came to my charge 
vessels that I had the management of. 

142,5. Considering the Port of Dublin such as you know it to be, and taking 
into your account the disadvantages you yourself have already mentioned, and 
what you know has happened in the way of disaster in the Port of Dublin, either 
from the bar, or from the Green Patch, or from the Mumbles, or from any other 
cause whatever, will you state whether or not, in your opinion, a Ship Canal if 
perfected from the Asylum Harbour up to Dublin Docks, would be an advantao-e 
to the trade of Dublin, admitting ships drawing 20 feet water? — I think if the 
tide-way was left open, the majority of ships would prefer the tide-wav to a Canal. 

1426. Have the goodness to attend to the question; you are requested to take 
into account the existing state of the harbour, and the existing state of the river, 
what are its advantages and the disadvantages, whatever they are, as arising now 
from the bar, from the Mumbles, from the Green Patch where your vessel struck, 
and whatever else may suggest itself to your mind, on that assumption, do you 
think that a good Ship Canal made from the harbour, 120 feet wide, and having 
water of one or two and twenty feet deep to the Docks in Dublin, would be advan- 
tageous to the trade of Dublin ? — If you give an option to the tide-way, I say the 
majority of ships would prefer that. 

1427. Do you know whether they have tide-way or not ? — Most certainly. 

1428. The harbour not being improved beyond what it is as present, would you 
prefer going up the river either at neap tide or spring tide, or at all tides, to going 
in a Ship Canal ? — If there was water for me, I would decidedly prefer going by 

1429. Do you mean if there was a high tide all the four and twenty hours? — 
No, going up at high water. If you make a 20 feet Canal, it is of no greater use 
to a vessel drawing 10 feet, therefore if I need only that, I would go by the river; 
I would never go into an artificial channel while there was a natural one open. 

1430. Is there any good reason, with reference to the Port of Dublin, for prc- 
lernng a constant communication by a Ship Canal from the Asylum Harbour to 
the Docks, to the present state of the Harbour of Dublin, with all its advantages 
and disadvantages? — I am very certain that the majority of ships at present fre- 
quenting the port would prefer the river to the canal. 

1 43 1 - That they would desire no improvement? — No, I do not say that; but 
tl ] 6 ** ar * )0U1 ’ * n * ts P resen ^ state, for the majority of ships frequenting it, to 

1432. What improvement would you suggest? — Deepening the water ; there is 
water enough for most of the vessels visiting the port; the want of water is the 
exception. 

143 3- Did you ever hear of a ship being injured on the Mumbles ? — No; I was 
on board the only one that struck upon the Mumbles, and she sustained no injury. 

1434. Have you known any ship injured by the Bar? — No. 

»435 : Never?— -No. 

T 1 1 4^ - Have there been any in any other part of the bay ? — No, not by a shoal ; 

J had a ship that drove on shore, but not by any sand bank. I do not know it of 

my 
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my own knowledge, but I have, heard of two vessels striking on the Burford Bank,^ 
which is two miles outside the Howth Head, in the centre of the entrance ot 
the bay. 

1437. Does that lie east of Dunleary ? — About north-east. 

143S. Did you ever hear of any vessel being injured by grounding on the Green 
Patch in your life? — Yes, I stated that I had one myself. 

1439. Besides that? — Yes, there have been probably four or five that have 
strained more or less upon it. 

1440. Did you ever hear of any being injured by falling into holes that were 
dredged by the Ballast Office? — That one I am speaking of, I believe, fell into 
a hole. 

1441 . Did you hear of any other that fell into a hole ? — No, it is not a hole now, 
it is the channel ; I do not know of any of my own knowledge. 

1442. Have you heard of any? — I have heard of one or two vessels strained 
there, not latterly. 

1443. Do you think the Bar a great disadvantage in Dublin Harbour? — I think 
it a very trifling obstruction. 

1444. And productive of very little mischief and inconvenience? — I do not 
think it productive of much inconvenience in its present state. 

1445. In consequence of that, your opinion is, that a Ship Canal from the 

Asylum Harbour to Dublin would be of no use at all ? — It would be a vast expen- 
diture of public money. . 

1446. Putting the expense aside, is it your opinion, that supposing a Ship 
Canal can be made, and the expense paid, it would be of no use to the Dublin 
trade ? — I think it would be of use to about 200 ships a year, no more. 

1447. What description of ships? — Ships of the greatest draft of water. 

144S. What do you call the greatest draft of water? — Vessels from 14 feet and 
upwards. ,. 

1449. They would be benefited by a Ship Canal ?— They might, according to 
the state of the tide. 

1450. Is it your opinion that they would? — Probably those might. 

1451. Would it be beneficial to them? — It would to a certain extent. 

1452. About how many tons burden would those vessels be?— From 250 to 

350 tons. i r> 

>453- Does a high wind make much difference in the water upon the Bar ?— 

A northerly or southerly wind will make a difference. 

14.54. Exclusive of those ships of 200 and 250 tons, should it ever happen that 
Dublin or Ireland had a trade which would either induce or make necessary the 
use of vessels of a much larger size, would not a Ship Canal be essential tor that 
— Merchants, generally speaking, and especially Irish merchants, are not disposed 
to charter large ships, they prefer smaller. , , , 

145'i Are you to be understood, that if they had a large vessel coming to 
Dublin, a Westlndiaman of 500 or 600 tons, they would not prefer a Ship Canal 
to having their vessels detained ?— They would prefer a Ship Canal if they wanted 

water in the river. . . . , , ,. 

14.56. Have you ever heard of vessels detained eight or nine days below, from 
the want of water? — Such a circumstance might have occurred. 

1457. Does that occur frequently ? — No. 

14.58. That is your opinion ? — Yes. 

1450. Colliers are never detained ? — Very rarely. 

1460. What is the average length of time, in spring tides, that a vessel, by 
want of water, may be prevented coming up three or four days?— It is rare, at 
neap tides, that there is not twelve feet over the shoals ; those colliers are often 

under twelve feet. . , 1 , , 

1461. How long would a collier be detained?— I cannot say indeed, it would 

depend on circumstances. „ - - 1 ■ , 

1462. You cannot give an opinion as to the extent of the delay ? It might be 
eight-and-forty hours, or it might be a week. 

1463. Is it frequently a week*— Wtth large colliers. 

1464. With vessels a little larger ?-The question is, of what size. 

1465. A vessel drawing 16 feet water?— It would be a very good tide that will 

get up a vessel of 16 feet ; I have got up at 16 feet. . , . 

1466. How many days do you think, generally speaking, such a vessel would 
be detained for want of water t-H I were to make an average for vessels detained, 

59 >■ 
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I should say three or four days ; it depends upon whether she arrives .on the 
spring- tides or not. 

1467. Supposing a Ship Canal formed, which has 20 feet water in it, do you 
think the merchants of Dublin would build and employ a larger class of vessels? 
—Certainly not. 

1468. Would not the convenience and advantages of being able to get up a 
canal of that description at all times induce them to employ a larger class of 
vessels? — No ; it is the disposition on the part of the merchants of all those ports 
to diminish their size of vessel, and not to increase it. 

1469. Are there many vessels engaged in the direct foreign trade from the 
Port of Dublin ? — The direct foreign trade is about 40,000 tons per annum. 

1470. Do they generally come loaded? — Yes; the Mediterranean are. small 
vessels, about 100 or 120 tons, the West Indiamen perhaps 250, and the timber 
trade probably 300. 

1471. Have you any knowledge of the number of West Indiamen that enter the 
Harbour annually ? — I should think about 30. 

1472. Do they discharge or partly discharge at Kingstown ? — I should think 
pro.bably five may lighten at Kingstown ; four or five. 

f 1473. The rest go up to Dublin direct? — Some of them lighten at the Pigeon 
blouse ; it depends upon the time of the tide they arrive. 

74- Does it frequently happen that they are lightened ? — A merchant has no 
wish to put his ship on the ground if he can avoid it; he does not like to run the 
risk ; the ship must lighten. 

1475. How is the fact? — She is towed up from the Pigeon House to the Dock. 

1476. What proportion of them lighten? — I should say probably one fourth. 1 

1477. No more? — No, no more; there 1 are four lighters belonging to Dublin ; 

I have examined to see what two of those lighters earned last year; they 
lightened only 30 cargoes in the foreign trade; and some of those ships took two 
lighters; that there were not more than 40 ships in the foreign trade lightened 
at all in the Port. viJi 

1478. What do those vessels draw? : — From 14 to 16 feet. 

1479. Where were they stationed when the lightening took place?— In th’e 

Pigeon Hole or Poolbeg. v i'l; 

1 1480. Did none of them 1 lighten before ? — That is of very rare occurrence'; I do 
not suppose there are three a year that do it. . ; 

1481. Why should any vessel lighten at Kingstown? — It is a question of 'tirhe ; 
if they want to send off a vessel with passengers, they will go to the expense 'of 
lightening for the purpose of gaining three or four days; at other times three or 
four weeks is not of consequence, and they wait for more water. 

1482. Why should they lighten at Kingstown? — Because there may not fre 
water on the Patch. 

1483. How often in the course of a month Would they be prevented coining up ? 
- — -With what draught of water. 

, 1484. The vessel you are speaking of that lightens at Kingstown? — She. Would 
be prevented coming up, except at a high spring tide. 

.- 1485- Where would she be stopped ? — At the Patch most probably. 

148C. Do you think that the channel could be deepened at the Patch?— r It js 
deepened ; the Patch now has got hard, through which there is a new channel 
the Ballast Office are in progress of making ; it is half new channel and half old. 

1487. Can a vessel go over without lightening now ? — At high spring tide ; dthe 
danger is, until the cut is finished, that if she grounds she might be damaged. 

' 1488. Can the passage be deepened, so as for them to go over without danger 
bfeihjhry? J — I think it can, 1 

. 1 489- you think that this vessel could go up securely at ordinary tides ?^Yiis. 

1490. How high could she go?— To the Docks. 

■ 1 4 9 1 - What will be the expense of deepening the channel there, and wlmt flic 

time it would take? — That is a calculation for an engineer; I only state; as a Tact 
tiwt it ;i ip,ight be done ;, there is abopt six feet water at dead low water. new 
channel.; /- ' ; / / , , •' 1 ; 1 

• you icpow any tiling of the expenditure of the Ballast Office geii'c- 

rally, in improving the' Harbour? — Not as to its amount; I see its application. . 

1493; Do 
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1493. Do you know its annual expenditure? — I believe, including the dredging 
and every thing, it is 30,000/. a year. 

1494. Does that include any interest of debt? — Yes. 

1495. Do you know the amount expended on the improvement of the Harbour ? 
— That is, I believe, about 10,000/. ; the amount expended in dredging it includes 
the pilotage, when I say gross 30,000 /. 

1496. Do the Ballast Office pay pilotage ? — Y r es. 

1497. Are you acquainted with the Port of Liverpool ? — 1 am. 

1498. What are the general sized vessels that trade from Liverpool in the West 
India trade? — They vary from 200 to 450 tons. 

3499. What average would you take? — I should think the average is probably 
300 toils. 

1500. What draught of water will one of those vessels of 300 tons require t — 

A West Indiaman of that tonnage would draw 15 or 1G feet. 

1501. Would such a vessel be able to get. up at present to the Port of Dublin ? 
— I have seen such come up. 

1,502. Without being lightened ? — Yes, without being lightened. 

1503. Would they in general he able to get up, or would that be the exception? 
— That would be the exception; I have seen the Harmony from Jamaica, of 340 
tons register, and the Naparina from Trinidad, and Brothers from Demerara, they 
both got up loaded. 

1504. That was an exception from the general rule? — Yes. 

1505. If the Harbour of Dublin afforded a draught of 20 feet water, would you 
then say that the vessels would be increased in size, or not? — They would not, 

I think it is not the interest of the merchants to increase the size. 

1506. You think that the merchants of Dublin would not wish for as large 
vessels as the merchants of Liverpool ? — The large ships in Liverpool are 
exceptions. 

1507. You were asked as to the average tonnage? — The average tonnage ol all 
Liverpool would be under 250 tons. 

1508. The question refers to the West India Trade; you said that the average 
draw 15 or 16 feet water; that is a tonnage larger than you stated the same 
class were from Dublin? — Y'cs. 

1509. Do you think the merchants from Dublin would have the same class ol 
vessels, if they had water sufficient? — No, I think not. 

1510. Have the merchants in Dublin the same facilities for sending an out 
cargo which the merchants of Liverpool have ? — They have as to the water. 

1511. Have they the same facility as to articles? — They have not the same 
facilities for sending out bricks and lime, and coals, manufactures and so on, 
for the supplies to the Colonies ; they cannot furnish an outer freight on similar 
terms. 

1512. Is it the whole of the foreign trade to Dublin comes in vessels such as 
those you have been speaking of? — No. 

1513. In what vessels does the rest of the foreign trade coiner -1 should 

think the ships in the foreign trade of Dublin would be on an average under 
200 tons. . . 

1514. The fact is, the Harbour would not conveniently admit larger burthens, 
is it not? — No ; if the timber trade is 300 tons and the Mediterranean 100, J take 
the average between the two. 

1515. Are you to be understood that some portion of the foreign trade is brought 
in by Irish or Dublin vessels, another portion of it by other vessels? — Yes. 

1 5 1 C. Do you mean to say that the one part of the foreign trade of Dublin 
which comes in by foreign ships, comes in by vessels under 300 tonsr — I think 
the whole average of the foreign trade of Dublin, and British and Irish and foreign 
altogether, is under 200 tons. 

1517. Divide the trade of Dublin into that part which comes in foreign, and 
that which comes in Dublin vessels ; in what class of vessels does the remaining 
part of the trade come?— I would take it under 200 tons, on the average from 
100 to 250. 

1518. Does any part of the foreign trade ol Dublin come to any other port, and 
is it sent from that other port for facility and cheapness to Dublin : -Most, of our 
American trade has, since the introduction of steam-boats, gone to Liverpool, but it 
does not arise from the state oi the port. 

591. m 1 5' 9- w,iat 
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1519. What does it arise from?— It arises from the opposition of the packet 
ships to Liverpool, which enables you to ship flax seed to Liverpool and by the 
steamer to Dublin, cheaper than you can bring it from New York direct. 

1520. Does not that appear to require some explanation, why it should be 
cheaper to send that proportion of foreign trade to Liverpool, and afterwards from 
Liverpool to Dublin, than to send it direct to Dublin? — Because the profit on the 
American trade is the outer freight from Liverpool to New York, and that enables 
them to bring cargoes home cheaper. 

1521. Would the difference be very much by sending in one of these vessels if 

the harbour was fit to receive her, to discharge her cargo in Dublin, and then 
to take in her Liverpool cargo ; is not that possible? — I have known it done only 
in one instance. ■ 

1522. You admit that the thing is possible? — Yes, quite so. 

1523. Would the expense be any great measure of addition to the expense of 
the voyage ? — It would be an expense. 

1524. W ould it be a greater expense than the sending over by a steamer ?— There 
would be a question of expense in that way, and a question of delay in time. 

1525. You mean to say, it takes more time to bring a vessel to Dublin from the 
West Indies, than to send her to Liverpool ? — I mean to say that a vessel coming 
to. Dublin, discharging there, and going to Liverpool, there is the circumstance of 
the delay in discharging and going to Liverpool, as well as expense. 

1526. What time would it take for the articles which were unshipped at Liver- 
pool, to come over from thence to Dublin ? — Not more than four and twenty hours, 
coming by steamer. 

1527. It takes some time to ship a cargo ? — "Very trifling ; it will be shipped 
the day it is discharged, perhaps. 

1528. Will it take a day? — Yes, about eight and forty hours. 

1 5 2 9- That delay is occasioned by their going to Liverpool, and then being 
sent over ? — Y es. 

1530. Why could not it be sent direct to Dublin ? — Because it is got cheaper 
the other way ; in the rate of freight we can get flax-seed round by Liverpool for 
10i'. and we cannot get it from New York direct under 14k 

1 53 1 ■ What is the reason of that ? — They want, a back freight to New York. - 

1532. How many hours would it take to go from the port of Dublin to Liver- 
po'-l ? Fourteen to sixteen hours ; if there is a line of packets from New York 
to Liverpool, it is impossible it can be kept up if they have to put in to Dublin to 
discharge. 

1 533 • The only evil, then, resulting from bringing a New York vessel to Dublin, 
is, that she will have to discharge her cargo there, and then run to Liverpool ; is 
that more than a delay of four and twenty hours? — It will delay her more; pro- 
bably a fortnight. 

1 534* Why ? — Because she will have to come in to Dublin to discharge. 

1.535- Would she have to discharge in Liverpool ? — Yes. 

1536- Would she take as long time to discharge in one place as the other ?-— -Yes. 

} 537 • Is not the only difference between the two cases the time she takes in 
going to Dublin, after she has discharged her cargo at Liverpool, in order to 
take up a cargo ; that is, 24 hours ?— No, she must take in ballast in Dublin, and 
then she must discharge that ballast in Liverpool, and she may be a week or ten 
days before she can get a berth to discharge her ballast. 

1538. What is the size of the Liverpool and New York packets ?— From 500 
to 600 tons register. 

_ A 539 1 1° the present state of the harbour, could they get up to Dublin? — 
Not generally ; I have seen a Liverpool packet there ; but it is dangerous, for an 
American ship is built particularly sharp, and not fit to take the ground. 

1 54°- Therefore this harbour would be very unfit for her? — Of course. 

1541- If this proposed Ship Canal were completed, could that American vessel 
. to the Docks ? — Yes, it could. 

1542. Do you know enough of the navigation of the river to say whether that 
' iVu V 7^® se l s are °ften detained in the channel, in working in or getting from 
off Holyhead into Liverpool? — No, not often; it may be delayed getting into the 
Docks when th^y get into Liverpool river; I have been delayed myself. 

, 1 543- 1 hey can get into the river at all times of weather? — Yes, generally, if 

t he weather tj hot very bad. ; - 

' 1^44. 
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1544. In bad weather those vessels would be detained some time off Liverpool-, 
would they not ? — There is a strong tideway into Liverpool that assists vessels in 
wetting in, whatever is the weather. , . 

° 1/545. Has it come to your knowledge whether vessels coming up the channel 
have been delayed any length of time off Liverpool ?— I have known them delayed 
in Wallesley-hole. 

1 546. Where is that ?— ' That is between the light-sliip and the river. 

1( j47. What is the greatest length of time you have ever known any of that 
class of vessels detained from off the Great Ormes Head to Liverpool . There is 
no detention until you come to Wallesley-hole, except from bad weather. 

1548. What is the greatest length of time you have known vessels detained 
there 1 — Four or five days. 

1540. Is that a common circumstance? — No, uncommon. , 
i«o. That class of vessels coming up the channel, always supposing the Ship 
Canal perfect from the sea to Dublin, do you conceive there would be any deten- 
tion whatever ?— No, I do not think the Canal would bring her to Dublin. 

1551. Supposing the Canal made? — If it was made. . 

1552. Why should not it bring her, being made 20 feet depth, with 120 feet 
width ’—Because I think it is not the merchants’ interest to employ it. 

You were understood to say you thought it would not bring her 7-1 
mean to say that a Canal being created, the merchants will not wish to avail them- 
selves of it, unless bound to Dublin. Till 1 1 

i« 4 . Supposing that class of vessels in the channel between Holyhead and 
Dublin, and that it was material to them to run, the weather bemg bad, do you 
think they would run for Liverpool in bad weather, or for Dublin Harbour, having 
the Canal?— They may run to Kingstown now. 1 , f 

j <5 They would have no difficulty in getting into that?— JNo. 

1556. Then the Canal being made, they would have no difficulty in getting up 
to Dublin ? — I think they would not go up, unless to discharge. 

1557. The question alludes to a Canal of 20 feet deep ?— That is supposing 

wliat will never exist ; a canal of 20 feet deep will not continue 20 feet it will be 
21 feet deep at one time and 18 another ; at the time when there is only 18 leet 
water, they cannot get up if drawing more. n 

1558. Eighteen feet water would be better than the present channel . It ould 

be of no more use if she drew 20 and there was only 18. 

l«q. If there was 23 sometimes and going down to 20, would not that be 
bettdr?— I am only showing there is the same operation of the wind and tide on 
the canal which now operates in Kingstown Harbour. , , , ■ , , „ 

.01560. If there was a Canal of 20 feet deep, you say that would be only 8 
sometimes?— The difference of northern and southern wind makes two feet dil- 

ference but the question supposes there should be 

21 or 22 feet?— I will answer any question that is put, but I doubt its piactica- 

bil i' The same cause would lessen the water in the rive , ■ would it 

1563. So that if the 20 feet in the Canal is reduced to 18, tlie lo feet in the 

"'t's&t.^Do'you mean to say it is impossible, in your opinion and judgment, to 
have a 4 CanaUliat would have 20 feet water in it ? I think it is very nearly mipos- 

sible to keep 20 feet water in it. 7 iq . u ut 

i 1565. Have you had any opinion of any engineer upon that subject . JNo , but 

I reside on the line, and can partially judge. . . a < 1 

1 566. Do you think you are competent to gave a general opinion 
of that kind, ‘which it would require an engineer to take a great deal of tioublc 
ascertain?— rl may be competent to form an opinion for my own satisfaction, and 

eX^Your ofonion is decidedly pdversc to , Ship Canal ?-! think to the extent 
of 200 ships per annum it would be a benefit, W not to the others. 

, ,68 Do von say you reside on the line of the canal -I reside on the banks 
of the river on the south side; I have sunk a well, lately, and found a con- 
siderable stream of water at only five feet depth ; the nature of.the soil all touiid 

th T,fiTfSd P youmet with ground springs hefore you got to the depth of five 
feet ?— No ; about that neighbourhood the water of the Liftey ootes a goo^deal 

59 I* 
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through -that soil ; the salt witter coming through,' destroys the vegetation „r ,1 
foots of the trees. 5 oiutiie 

1570. How far from the river did you sink that well five feet cleen ?— -fl 
five hundred feet. rour or 

- 1571, You mentioned in the early part of your examination, that meroW 

ryere in the,habtt;of. employing a smaller class of vessels than formerly ■ 
the reason of that ?-A merchant would rather divide his importation into- 1™ 
cargoes than have it m one. wo 

1572. Is that a general observation, applying to Liverpool and other ports? 
in Liverpool they diminish the size of their vessels in many trades - in Lond 
also, the East India trade has been diminished from 1200 tons to 600 * ; 

, 1573. Do.you mean to say that ships of 1200 tons ever entered Liverpool'?. 
INo ; the East India trade from London decreased from 1200 to 600 - the So tl 
'American, at Liverpool, also have decreased the size of their ships. ’ ™ 

1 574. Are you not aware that the West Indiamen which enter the port of Liv P r 
pool are about the same size that they were formerly ?— Yes, became J?’ 
ability exists to load them ; but that does not exist in Dublin. — e 

1575- There is no disposition to decrease the size ?— Except the lame hous^ 
who own those large vessels, the new houses would be more inclined to S 
smaller vessels than otherwise. ve 

I 5 . 7 ?: Is ! h f fou , ndecl „ on a P rett y accurate knowledge of the trade of Liverpool'? 
~~ ‘It louiided on the information I have received. I believe they generally m-p 
fer a smaller class of ships than they have had previously. * p 

1577- Do you consider Dublin as good a tide-harbour as the generality of tide 
harbours;?— I consider there are more worse, than there are better. 

■ 1.578. You refer to Ireland ? — I refer to Ireland or Great Britain. 

1579- As good as Liverpool ? — I have been detained as much at Liverpool as in 
Dublin ; we cannotget into the King’s or Queen s Dock in Liverpool with the same 
water as we can m Dublin. ‘ 

1 5 So- Enumerate those which you consider as worse ?— I take the whole of Hie 
Cumbered ports to be worse ; I take most of the Welsh ports ; :a good many of 
the Welsh ports are worse, certainly. ■ • 

. ; 151S1. Have you traded to the whole of the Cumberland ports? — The ships frotn 
tides 6 t0 thc °“ mberIalld P° rts > but the y cannot get out laden, except at spring 

.u 1582 :\5? , f/ ou yourself of those ports?— I have had a, vessel 

.there, at Whitehaven. I do not know them myself personally. 

1583. You have no knowledge yourself of the Cumberland ports ?— No 
. 1 584- They would probably be very glad to have a Ship Canal in the Cumber- 
land ports : — Perhaps they might; they want water. 

!585. Is there not a Ship Canal up to Carlisle? — I do not know that; there is 
a small canal up to Lancaster. 

1586. Do you think, from your knowledge of the trade of Dublin, and your 
experience of it, that if there were a Ship Canal of the description mentioned, and 
capable of receiving those very large vessels, the foreign trade of Dublin would 
increase m consequence thereof ?— I do not. 

1587. Why? - Not in consequence of that. 

1588. You think that would have no tendency to increase the trade?— I think 
the use of those vessels must arise frdm an' increased consumption ; 1 do not see 

now tne Canal would make an increased consumption. 

*%. S° y0U n , otthillk if there was afacility for having the foreign WVgo 
up to Dublin, • goods at present brought to Liverpool and trans-shipped- to Diiblin, 
would be sent direct to Dublin ?— No. • . . .•». m. 

U . -1-590. Why -npt ?- Because it is the merchant's interest to divide htf shipments; 
in cwnparlson to Liverpool, ho. can- -get, them cheaper ; -he can get his cnttoh ami 
whatever it may be cheaper to Liverpool, and then trans-shipped do Dnhliii: to .- ■ 

. '.L!'. l ou think it belter. for the consumption in Ireland t.i import through 
.lyerpool than to Dublin ?■— If. is thc merchant's interest, at present- ; I do not- think 
better (or -Inland-; but as far , as the American traders concerned; it .iA his 
interest in the United States trade. I - . ,1 .,- 1 ,:j; 

f 'Jmt ***? y«u »f ^ opinion, assuming that a- Ship Canal was i formed, And- vessels 
M-AWjJqnB burthens, cojild.get o,p; Straight - tt> ? Dublin, that . that Would or would 
^ ii,lW4 ‘ lt| fi ,>,, * ,of - I,,aB “ fa ‘ ! l u reSiinto Ireland ,?4e,Nb. 
,-. ’*93- Wifulst rt she^ariy..;fa-uilityj?g- It is a; moral impossibility, while the present 

combinations 
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combinations exist in Ireland, to introduce manufactures there to the speculators 
profit. : 

1594. Supposing Ireland was tranquil, and there was no sort of disturbance, 
would the construction of a Ship Canal afford no facilities to the introduction of 
manufactures into Ireland? — The only manufacture that there would a facility 
arise from a Canal, would be ship-building ; there is every facility at present in the 
clocks and warehouses for any other manufacture. 

1595. Is it your opinion that a Ship Canal could in- no way whatever, either in 
respect of cheapness of freight, the cheapness of wharfage dues, the cheapness of 
pilotage, or any other respect whatever, tend to promote the benefit of the trade ol 
Dublin? — I think the propelling power required on a Ship Canal, to get ships up 
the canal, would be much more than the expense of lightening all the ships now. 

''Vggfii What do you mean by propelling power? — They must be propelled by 
steam or otherwise, and I think that expense alone would exceed the present 
expense ; the number of ships that visit Dublin now is about 4,000 a year, you 
may take the propelling power at 3 /. a ship, supposing the canal in existence. 

1597. Supposing a steamer came into that Canal, would the additional pro- 
pelling power be 3/. there ? — Certainly, we pay 6/. 10jr. now. 

1598. Supposing the Canal made, and the dock gate opened, and nothing to do 
but a vessel propelled by steam entering that canal, and going up to the docks, 
would there be 3/. additional expense ?— Not a steamer ; but she would not propel 
other ships without being paid. . 

1599. That ship would come in cheaper ? — Yesj herself. 

1600. Supposing a Canal capable of taking up a vessel without any propelliug 

power but her sails? — She could not sail up a canal; a canal is much broader at 
the surface than at the bottom, and she would run ashore. . 

1601. Supposing it was 120 feet wide at the top, and 90 at the bottom, do ybu 
mean to say no vessel with sails could go without a propelling power up that canal ? 
I mean to say no owner of a canal would allow them to do it. 

j 602. You speak of large vessels ?— Yes. 

1603. Speaking of smaller vessels, of which you say the Trade has become fond, 
is it your opinion that a proprietor of a canal would not suffer any such vessels with 
sails, and without steam, to go up that canal ? — That is my impression ; and I think 
that with the average of south-west winds they could not sail up it. 

1604. Are not some of the vessels which frequent the Port of Dublin how 
obliged to be towed up? — Yes ; I consider that in the Port of Dublin a vessel is 
more affected by the western wind, either in or out, than the want of water. 

1605. If the vessels are towed up now, and they will be towed up the Canal, 
where will there be any greater expense? — As far as regards them there 



would not. . . - , 

1606. You know the general line suggested for a Canal ; the wind being end- 
ing in or out, that difficulty would be avoided by a Ship Canal ; it would not 
Have its opening on the west?— That would disable them from sailing up. 

1607. Would it not be of use to the river sailing? — Supposing a canal pro- 

prietor would allow a ship to sail on the canal, they can only sail up with a 
leading wind. .... 

ip.08. Do you know the navigation of the Clyde ' — No. 

1609. Would you say, with a moderate wind or with tug-boats, a vessel would 
not be able to go up ?— Then they must pay the tug-boats. ■ 

. 1 610. i Would not the row-boats be tug-boats? — No, that would be of little use 

on dead water. , ' , ' , , 

iGvi. What loading do the West Indiamen.that go into Liverpool, take back to 
:the West Indies ? — Coals, lime and manufactures, and a variety of other things ; 
sundry stores for the. plantation^. 

1612. Could any of those stoves be got from Dublin? 1 — Not on equal terms. 

1G13. Did you ever hear of their takiqg out a good deal of West India be^t 
and. provisions made up in Dublin ? Not from Dublin. 

1614. Do they not from Liverpool?— Yes. ' 

. 161-;. How do they manage to get it?-*-They take it from Dublin and Cork. 

1616 Would it not be much cheaper to put it . on board Irom the quays at 
Dublin than to send it over to Liverpool ?— The proprietor in Liverpool takes a 
variety of stores ; no loading from Dublin would answer the end to him. . ■ 

• 59 1 • • M 3 ,6 ’ 7 ' 
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1617. There is a good deal of back-loading to the West Indies, of Irish bn 

duce ? — Not a great deal ; there is some. 1 

1618. That could be got on better terms in Dublin than in Liverpool ?— -It 
ought to be. 

1619. To what do you impute the impediments to having cargoes direct from 
Dublin ; is it to want of capital or want of skill? — The West India trade is a 
peculiar trade ; most of the West India estates are mortgaged; the mortgagee 
supplies the estate ; there are very few of those mortgagees in Ireland. 

1620. Is there not a considerable West India trade in Belfast? — Not larger 
than there is m Dublin; about the same, I should think. 

1621. Do you conceive the West India trade of Dublin equal to that of Bel- 
fast? — -I do. 

1622. Have you any particular knowledge of that? — Only generally from the 
observation I have made. 

1623. Do you know how many cargoes have arrived within one year, in either 
of those ports, from the West Indies? — I do not; I suspect there is more of the 
West India trade in Dublin than in Belfast; I have stated on calculation, that I 
think there are about 30 cargoes arrive from the West Indies in Dublin ; but that 
is a rough conjecture ; it may be more or less, but that is somewhere near the 
truth ; I do not think it is more than five out. 

1624. With regard to Irish provisions, are you of opinion they are sent out to 
the West Indies in any considerable quantity ? — Not now ; the United States have 
got that trade. 

' ' '16*25. Do you think they are consumed in the West Indies ? — To a certain ex- 
tent; but now I think the United States and British America have that trade. 

1626. Are you aware of the proportional quantity between Dublin and Belfast, 
of provisions sent to the West Indies ? — No ; they get their provisions from Ham- 
burgh and the United States. 

Mr. Francis Giles , again called in ; and Examined. 

1627. HAVE you any addition to make to your evidence ? — I have measured 
the cubic quantity necessary to be taken out of the bed of the river, first between 
Carlisle bridge and Ringsend, necessary to make the channel 9 feet; under 1 my 
datum, low water spring tides, and 100 yards wide, the quantity is 460,000 
cubic yards ; the price, on Mr. Halpin’s authority, half a crown a yard, the sum 
57,500 /. The next length, from Ringsend to the Pigeon House Pool, and also 
across the Ford, making it 100 yards wide, and down to the depth also of 9 feet ; 
under my datum, spring tides low water, will require 630,000 yards, which at 
the same price is 78,750/. ; the two amounting to 136,250/. As to the time for 
executing this work under the present dredging power which belongs to the 
Ballast Board, (their mean work amounts to between 400 and 500 yards a day) I 
take it at four. 

1628. On what authority do you take that ? — On Mr. Halpin’s. Considering 
the power of his engines, which I have considered, and I know them, I am of 
opinion that that quantity can be done by that means. The whole of this work, 
according to that power, can be done in a period of between 8 and 9 years, with 
their present power. In this measure I have made a large allowance for extra soil 
that must fall into the bed of the river during the progress of this work. 

1629. When you speak of a yard, do you mean a cubic yard?— Yes. 

1630. Do you think it can be done for that? — It is done for that, by Mr. 
Halpin’s account. 

163!'. Do you consider that a fair account? — Yes. 

1 ^ re y ou a ^ e to state at what rate the Ballast Board has worked for the 

' ^°» I have not inquired into their expense at all. 

ip question refers, to the quantity of dredging that the Ballast Office 

have' done during the last year ? — I cannot say ; but I inquired how long that heap 
h a d occupied their power in dredging from the Green Patch, which is 
wall. and u ,sed hy the Paving Board. 

I* Jv TS? ai i e , able to state at what rate they have worked at dredging 

■' ■ %p '.ye^rsl^N^.I hot know that. 

of* work ‘on the Mumbles, half-a-crown a cubic yard? 

1636. They 
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1636. They have been at work for some time upon that? — The Mumbles is a 
more exposed work than any other ; this is the average expense of their working 
at the Green Patch and the shoals ; that is more hazardous in point of weather. 

1637. You stated in your last day’s evidence, that they had only seven feet on 
the Mumbles ? — From seven to eight. 

1638. If it was proved to you that in the month of March last there were then 
seven feet water on the Mumbles, you would say this dredging has done no great 
good? — I should say that it has come there as fast as they have taken it away, if 
that is the case, but that I do not know. 

1639. Is the 136,000/. for that you consider to be done in eight or nine 
years?— That is the original expense, without abating that which would be 
received from ballast delivered into ships ; there must be a large credit against 
that, but I cannot state the amount. 

1640. That would be the whole of the expenditure necessary to complete what 
you require to be done by dredging machines, and occupying eight or nine years ? 
y es . 

1641. Would it not require an annual expense to keep open the channel thus 
formed ?— I have made a very large allowance for the extra quantity that must come 
into each part of the operation. 

1642. Would it not require an annual expenditure, if it was completed, to keep 
it clear? — No doubt. 

1643. Can you state how much a year? — No ; but when it is once cleansed to 

this depth, the soil will have a free vent ; and it is reasonable to suppose that the 
expense, after that, must be moderate ; it is a work that must require constant 
attention. , v 

1644. That would give the depth you gave us the other day ' — J es. 
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George Rennie, Esq. called in ; and Examined. 

1645. IN what situation of life are you?— I was an engineer under my father. 

1646. You have been in the Bay of Dublin? — 1 es. 

1647. IIow long is it since you have been there? — I have been there repeat- 
edly, and taken notice of the Bay. , _ _ v , T , 

1648. Have you taken particular notice of the Bay? — Yes, and I know the 

Plans very well. „ , c „ 

1649. Are you acquainted with the state of the Bay in regard to the facilities 
of shipping? — Yes, I have attended to them. 

1650. Will you state what occurs to you as the disadvantages that that Har- 
bour labours under, if it does labour under any ?— I conceive the Bay of Dublin 
lies under the disadvantage of having the alluvium ever running into it, while the 
water is in a comparative tranquil state, and in consequence of the alluvial soil 
being deposited on either side oi the piers, aided by the sand which comes from 
the sea, the tendency is to choke up that Bay. 

jgc 1 How do you suppose the Bar, as it is called, was generated ? I suppose 
the Bar to have been generated like bars in all other rivers by the mutual action 
of the sea and the current of the river, which river brings down the alluvial soil, 
which meeting the sea or tranquil water at its mouth, deposits the sand or allu- 
vium held in suspension, and this forms a bar. 

1652. Considering the Bar to have been originally generated in that way, is it 
your opinion that it is practicable, by any means, permanently to remove that 
Bar, so that it shall not be an inconvenience or impediment to the trade ot Dun- 
lin? Decidedly not ; you may throwaway money and extend the piers, but till 

you get them out into the ofling, where the current of the tide is, you will nevei 

,-emovc tligo^ ^ (0 that making partial openings for tire admission of 
vessels either in that or what is called the Green Patch, can be such permanent 
improvement of the Harbour as that they may be relied on for the future trade ol 

Dublin ? —Certainly not. . , . . , , 

1 6'e 4 Why may it not be considered as permanent, though once achieved 
Because nature will seal it up again when the Bar is formed or the deposit is 
made ; it arises from the mutual action of two opposing currents, and the eddy 
thus occasioned produces the Bar. I consider therefore, the the shoals we have 
talked of arise from that cause, and that no artificial works will ever pi event them. 

m 4 1655- Exclusive 
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George Ramie. 165,5. Exclusive of the Bar, can you state to the Committee any other ii U 
£sq- pediments in the way of shoals existing in the Bay or in the river of Dublin ?_• 

6 July No » 1 cannot positively state them ; I have heard the evidence upon the subject 

1833. 1656. Have you ever seen what is called the Green Patch ?— Yes, I have. 

1657. Do you consider that to be a serious impediment? — I certainly do. 

1658. Do you know Rossbeg? — I know it as it is laid down on the map - I 

have not surveyed it myself. 1 ’ 

1659. As t0 the channel of the river, from the Light-house up to the City, do you 

know whether that is an advantageous or a disadvantageous bottom for shipping ? 
— A very disadvantageous channel. ® ' 

1 660. The Committee are to understand from what you have said, upon the 
whole you conceive it is not practicable to make any permanent improvement 
which will remove either the Bar or any of those other impediments which may 
now exist? — With the exception of the hard gravelly bank and any clay which 
may exist, I do not think it is practicable. 

1661. What is the bank you so describe? — The Patch it has been called • 

dredging will make it in ridges, but it is an improvement, the hard part bein» 
removed. 0 

1662. Have you looked at the Bay with a view to a Ship Canal?— Yes 
1 have. 

1663. Have you given that serious attention? — I have given it the attention 
generally which other persons have done. 

1664. Can you give any rough calculation or opinion rather of the practicability 
of a Canal being made between the Asylum Harbour and the Docks in Dublin, 
which would afford safety and facility to the trade of Dublin? — Yes; I have also 
seen a Section made by my Father, of such a Canal, on which he founded his 
estimate ; that Section represents the surface of the ground. 

1665. Have you that Section? — It is in London. It goes by Black Rock, and 
shows there a rocky bottom. 

1666. The line of that sketch taken by your late Father you have examined ? — 
I have. 

1667. Do you concur in the opinion your Father appears to have formed with 
respect to the practicability of it? — Yes, I do decidedly. 

' 1668. You think it is practicable? — Yes. 

1669. Have you been able to form any opinion as to the sub-stratum through 
which the Canal must necessarily run, if it were achieved ? — No, I have not. 

1670. That cannot be done without much serious inspection, that cannot be 
formed by a mere superficial observation of it?— Certainly not. 

1671. Is that Section so drawn out as to represent with particularity the degree 
of accommodation it might afford to the trade?-— No, it is simply a section 
showing the surface of the ground and the depth of water in that Canal above 
low water, which depth is represented to be 20 feet, that is, the surface of the 
water is represented to be three feet above the surface of the Docks. That was, 
I presume, not a matured section, but such as it is, there are three feet above the 
surface of the water on the Docks. 

1672. From what you have seen and considered upon the subject of that 
Section, do you see any difficulty in the way of its execution that would render it 
ineligible to be seriously thought of? — I do not, indeed. 

*6 73- ^ r ° u have been able to form some general notion of the line that that 
Canal would be traced upon ? — Yes, I have. 

1674. W ould that in your notion, according to the Section that has been adverted 
to, require a lock ? — Yes it would, it would require a lock into the river. 

1675. Upon the scale, was it taken into account that there should be a Floating 
•Harbour in the river? — It was taken into account that there should be basins at 
the Dunleary side ; at that time Dunleary Harbour was not made. I do not know 
whether it was contemplated, even then, to go into the docks. 

1676. And that the river should be made a Floating Harbour? — Yes. 

1677. Is that particularly specified in the scale itself? — -No, it is not. 

i/) 78. What sized vessels would be capable of being transmitted to Dublin in 
that w'ay ?— That is rather a nautical question, but I should think a vessel of 800 
tons would float in it with ease. 

’679. Have you considered practically the difficulty of having a Canal of that 
kind filled with sand? — Yes, I have; it is iny opinion that it would not be filled, 
for this reason, inasmuch as respects the Dunleary Harboui' (supposing there was 

no 
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no such thing as the harbour) there was no sand in that shore, and therefore there 
could be no sand in the harbour; secondly, if sand did come into Dunleary 
Harbour, it would be deposited there ; and lastly, if it were an impounded Canal, 
no sand could get into it. 

1680. The question was only applicable to the practicability or the certainty of 
having that Canal always supplied with a sufficient quantity of water at the depth 
you mention; is that practicable? — I have no doubt of it. 

1681. You have been speaking hitherto of an impounded Canal, and you have 
stated that it would be free from the difficulty which you have been mentioning, 
of the accumulation of sand ; is there any other kind of Canal that you have ever 
turned your attention to besides the impounded one ? — Yes, a Canal made with the 
level of its water equal to the level of top tide or spring tide. 

1682. Is such a Canal practicable in the same situation as the one you have 
mentioned ? — Quite so. 

1683. Would there be any lock upon that ? — Perhaps there would ; I have not 
considered the subject in detail, but I see no difficulty about it in any way. 

1684. Yoy are not able to say at present whether it might or might not be 
necessary to have a lock upon it ? — I am not able to say. 

1685. From what you have already said, you would think the project ot sub- 
stituting a Canal such as you have been speaking of, in order to obviate whatever 
disadvantages there are in the port of Dublin, would be well worth having a more 
minute and satisfactory survey made, which would enable an engineer to decide 
finally upon the practicability and result of it? — Yes, I think it would be very 
desirable, for the benefit of the public alone. 

‘ 1686. Within what time does it occur to you that such a preliminary inquiry 
might be made ?— 1 think it could lie done in a fortnight or three weeks: 

1687. Such inquiries would enable the Committee or the Public to ascertain 
whether the substratum was one that would be more or less expensive? — Yes, 



George Rennie, 
Esq. 

6 July, 
lB3S- 



I think so. . . 

x (188. Or whether any difficulties would occur, which ought to be taken into 
consideration before further proceeding upon it? Yes, certainly. 

1 689. Would it be necessary, do you think, at the same time that the Committee 
were deciding upon the propriety of the Canal, to consider the existing state of the 
Harbour, in order to judge whether the one or the other, improved, would be more 
beneficial to the public?— Yes, I think it would be a very desirable point to ascer- 
tain that likewise. .. . 

169b. Do you think they would mutually assist each other ' — 1 should hope so. 

1691 . You are acquainted with the present harbour of Kingstown? — Yes, I am. 

1692. Have you seen it lately? — I have not seen it for these last two years. 

1693. Can you say whether in the inner harbour, old Dunleary harbour, to 
your knowledge, there has been any silting or deposit of sand? Not since the 
new Harbour has been made. 

1694. No deposit whatever? — No deposit whatever, that 1 am aware ot. 

1695. Therefore, if there has been any deposit, it must be a very trifling one . 
— It must, I think. 

1696. It would be contemplated to open the Ship Canal somewhere about the 

old harbour of Dunleary ? — Yes. . 

1 697. Would you conceive that there would be any danger ol that Canal silting 

up, from the sand coming in: — None at all. ,, , , 

169S. Then you would differ from a gentleman who has said that there would, 
bhverv great danger of that canal silting* up r — Yes. _ 

1699. You are a practical Engineer? — Yes, I have had a good deal 01 expe- 

V700. Do you think if a wall were built from the extremity of the old North 
wall, where the patent slip is, down to the extremity of the new North wall, that 
that would have any tendency to prevent any of the present objections ot the river 
or harbour?— I should not like to lay out one farthing upon the river. I consider 
if you contract that river, you will diminish the receptacle for sea-water, and that 
it 'would be an useless expenditure of money ; that though you might get depth of 
Water in the interior of the river, you would not get any additional depth on the 
bar ; perhaps rather lose it than gain it. .. 

1701. Would not the scour be increased by it?— It would in that particular 
channel ; but from all my experience of river navigation, particularly m small 
rivers, you never can make much of them ; I can quote a great many, if necessary. 

’ J 1 702. W ill 
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1702. Will you state any? — I would begin with the Harbour 
hundreds and thousands of pounds have been laid out upon it. 

1 703. What has been the result ?— The result has been but 
improvement indeed. 



of Aberdeen; 
a very partial 



1704. The principal expenditure there has been in the sea walP— Yes n ,1 

dredging ; a great deal of dredging ; hard gravelly banks. ’ nd 

1705. Do you recollect any other place?— The Newcastle River; not much lias 

been laid out upon the interior of that, though a survey was made by Mr Gil 
for my Father, some years ago ; but I should not consider it a good navigation ■ ™ 
the contrary, they complain much of it. s ’ 01 



1 706. W as the expense all made by the wall ?— No, it was not. Newcastle is 
along way up the river. Then again there is Sunderland Harbour; Sunderland 
Harbour has a very considerable receptacle for salt water ; it has a number of 
slacks in it ; but, notwithstanding that, the Bar is formed on the sand of Sunderland 
Harbour, so much so that they suffered the greatest inconvenience by it ; they were 
obliged to extend the piers further out to sea, which is now being done ; if they 
get over that difficulty at all, the present operation at Sunderland is this that 
colliers returning in ballast and drawing nine feet are obliged to wait till there is 
water over the Bar ; steamers go out and bring the vessels in a distance of two 
miles, and two miles back again; I think they charge under a pound, 10 s. for 
doing that ; it is four miles ; but if ships are waiting at this bar for steam-boats 
and a gale of wind comes on, they stand a great chance of being wrecked on the 
adjoining shore; that is the inconvenience of that harbour. If you go to Yar- 
mouth Harbour, that is another river harbour, which is also very dano-erous. If 
you take Wells Harbour, which has employed all the talents of Mr. Smeaton and 
many other engineers, they certainly made a very little of it. If you come round 
to oandwich, that is a lost harbour entirely, and there was an idea of cutting 
a canal there. At Dover, they have spent a vast deal of money, but they have made 
little of it. There is Shoreham, a great deal of money has been spent there. In 
short, I could go all round the island in the same way, to show that river naviga- 
tion can never be depended upon. Moreover, in bays where there is still water 
they always have bars. In the Mediterranean and Black and Caspian Seas, and 
a lllakes, all the rivers that run into them invariably have bars at their mouths. 
I he Danube is one example of a bar, the Volga is another ; they have been obliged 
to cut a canal from the Volga to the Don ; all the rivers in the Baltic in the same 
way. In I etersburgh they are obliged to canal all the vessels down to Cronstadt, 
notwithstanding there is. a constant current from the Lake of Ladoga down the 
Neva. In Amsterdam, (I have a Plan which the Dutch Government very kindly 
sent me) this is the Plan of the great Canal of Amsterdam ; formerly, the vessels 
went all round the Zuyderzee to get into the North Sea ; all the large vessels were 
canalled ; it cost them a month, and it required them to take a very difficult and 
dangerous course, and they found they could not make any thing of it; at last 
they cut this great canal, which is 60 miles in length, to get out into the North 
Sea into deep water. I have the section of the canal, with a ship of the line going 
through it ; the width of that canal is 140 feet ; there is 24 feet depth of water. 

1707. Do vessels pass through that canal without any propelling power of any 
other kind than the wind ?— I am not aware whether they use sails at all ; I think 
they use horses constantly. 

1 708. Do you conceive that there would be risk of injury to the banks of the 
canal by allowing vessels to sail ? — I should, if the canal be very crooked. 

- 1 709- ^ such a Canal as the projected one between Kingstown and Dublin, do 
you think injury would arise ? — If it is straight, it might not; I should not like 
it, I confess. 



1710. Have you ever heard what is the cost of trackage on the Dutch canal, 
per ton, or by any other measure ? — I have not heard ; but I should think the cost 
of trackage would be measured according to the eight horses and men that are 
necessary to drag the vessel. 

1711. Do eight horses drag a line-of-battle ship 60 miles in 24 hours ?— Yes. 

1712. Have you formed any rough estimate of what might be the cost of forming 
a Ship Canal from Dublin to Kingstown ?t— I have no accurate idea ; my Father 
said 489,0007. 

1 7 1 3 _1 4- He contemplated that basins should be made at Kingstown ? — Yes. 

1 7 1 5- Do you recollect what the Asylum Harbour did cost, as the deduction 

out 
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out of that gross sum ; lie did not contemplate such a harbour as is now built ? — ^ eor ^£ ai ‘ WK> 

No ; it appears by the estimate that for excavating the hill, and all belonging ^ . 

to it, there is 169,000/. 6 July, 

1716. Does the 489,000 /. include the whole Harbour ?— Yes, it does. 183a- 

1717. What part of that estimate refers to the Harbour, which is now rendered 
necessary by the Harbour having been completed ; what is the net expense of the 
Canal? — The net expense of the Canal I take to be 170,000/. 

1718. Does the Section that you have talked of, and which you will show the 
Committee, give any indication of the strata of the line of the proposed Canal ; for 
any, and what proportion of the Canal ? — It does not give any idea of the strata. 

1719. As to your opinion of the Harbour; is your opinion founded upon an 
actual examination? — It is not founded upon actual examination lately. 

1720. Not that sort of examination that would allow you to speak positively 
upon it ? — No, certainly not. 

1721. Does that Estimate of the Canal include any sum for contingencies, or is 
it a naked estimate?— It includes a large sum for contingencies ; of 63,000/. the 
total sum for the two. 

1722. You 1 lave mentioned the sum for the Canal, does that include any con- 
tingencies? — No, it does not. 

[Mr. Pimm requested to be allowed to put Questions to the Witnesses, as a 
Petitioner. 



The Committee Room was cleared : — 

After some time, the Parties were again called in, and informed, that the 
Committee were of opinion, That Mr. Pimm was at liberty to put Questions 
to the Witnesses.] 

1723. Mr. Pimm to the Witness .']— You have mentioned the Ship Canal that 
your father made a plan of ; was it intended that that should go to the Grand Canal 
Docks or to the River ?— I cannot say which was intended ; all I can say is, that it 
was to the Docks, but whether to the Dublin Docks or to the great Canal Docks 

I cannot say. „ . , . „ tit , 

1 724. Was it intended to communicate to a floating dock ?— Yes, 1 believe it was. 

172-5. And not to the river?— Not to the river. 

1 -26. Was that Canal proposed to be three feet above the level of the water of 



the docks? — Yes. , 

1 727. What height would that be above high-water springs < — Iliree ieet. 

1728. Do you know what the height of the proposed Canal would be above 
high-water springs?— No, I do not; all I can state is this, that there is a line 
representing the surface-water of the Canal, and that three feet below the surface- 
water of that Canal there is a surface-line, called the Surface of the Docks. 

1 729. You spoke with very considerable confidence of there being an ample 

supply of water for such a Canal? — Yes. , 7 

1730. Whence do you propose that that supply ol water should be obtained.— 

I would propose that in case of any deficiency ol the supply of water, which I do 
not anticipate from the evidence that Mr. Giles has given, the water should be 
pumped up from the Harbour of Dunleary into the Canal. 

1731. Are you aware of any supply ot water along that line of coast at all ade- 

ciuate, without pumping ? — No, I am not. 

1732. Are you aware that the late Mr. Nimmo gave it as his opinion that 

there was no adequate supply of water along that line for such a Canal . 1 am 

not aware that that was his opinion. . 

17 7o. You stated that a fortnight or three weeks would be a sufficient time m 
which to make the necessary inquiries to put the Committee or the House of Com- 
mons in possession of sufficient facts on which to form a judgment es: 

1734- Would it enable you to obtain such facts as to give you an idea ol its 
whole cost? — I think it would. 

™ 7 « In order to make such an estimate, would it not be necessary to prepare 
a specification or working drawings ?-No ; for 1 know myself how to judge ot 
the work without the specifications. , c ,, . , 

1736. You mentioned that your Father’s estimate ot the proposed Ship Canal 
included the estimates for the Harbour at Kingstown . 1 es. 

1737 Would the construction of such a Canal as your Father pr oposed, be 01 
be not consistent with the communication of the Llftey .—I should like to have 
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George Rennie, the power of communicating with the Liffey; I should communicate with the 
Esq- Liffey probably. 

— 7- 1738. Do you think it entered into any portion of your Father’s plan to rrnmn 

® s'* the water for the supply of the Canal ? — No, I do not. ^ 

1 739. Are you aware of any harbour where so great a depth as four feet has 
been gained by a scouring power ? — No. 

1740. Would you believe of its being practised? — I know of its being prac- 
tised at the mouth of a harbour ; but as to its being maintained it is impossible 
I have been over to Dunkirk ; I have examined all the harbours along the French 
coast, where the practice of sluicing has been going on, and in no one instance 
have I seen it permanently successful ; it makes a great hole immediately where 
the velocity of the water is, and after that is lost, the surface is spread over with 
sand. And I would quote London Bridge as a case in point, where it is well known 
that the fall at London Bridge was upwards of four feet nine, or five feet at times 
on the lower side of the Bridge there was a deep hole or gully of from 45 to 50 
feet, and about 900 feet below that bridge there was a bank so high, that I have 
seen boys going over it at low water. 

1 741 . Are you aware of the distance of the Bar from the termination of the 
great North wall? — No, I am not; I am not acquainted with these minutiae. 

1742. Although you have spoken with confidence that it is not possible to in- 
crease the depth? — Yes. 

1 743. If the Bar was a mile from the end of that North wall, would it be pos- 
sible to preserve it ? — No, it would not. 

1 744. Are you aware of any harbour where there is a nine hours out of twelve 
ebb tide ? — I cannot speak to the point ; but I think there are such harbours. 

1745. Are you aware of the existence of such a tide in the Harbour of Dublin? 
No, I am not. 

1746. Would not that be an important feature in it? — It might run 12 hours if 
it liked ; it would do no good ; it would not remove the Bar. 

James Martin , Esq. called in ; and Examined. 

James Martin, 1 747- WHERE is your residence? — In Dublin. 

Esq. 1 748. In what particular line of business are you ? — In the timber trade and 

shipping trade. 

1 749. Are you a ship-owner? — I am. 

] 750. Are you acquainted with the state of the River? — I am. 

1751. Will you state to the Committee any circumstances within your know- 
ledge which have a tendency to be injurious to either the trade you yourself have 
carried on, or to the general trade of Dublin, connected with the Harbour ? — 
Connected with the Harbour of Dublin, I think the timber trade is less affected 
perhaps by the evils of the Harbour than any other kind of business that I know 
of. The description of vessels we employ are not so valuable as those employed 
to the West Indies or Mediterranean. 

- 1752- Even in the business which you follow, the timber trade, do you know 
any circumstances connected wtth the Harbour, which have been inconvenient to 
you? — Nothing more than the want of water from Poolebeg occasionally up to 
the Quay walls. 

1 753- To what extent has that been inconvenient to you? — I cannot get vessels 
up to the Quay walls without the necessity of lightening them. 

] 754. Has that generally happened with your vessels? — Not generally ; if they 
are fortunate enough to meet a spring tide, they can sail up drawing 15 or 16 
feet water ; if they come in at any other period, we may be obliged to lighten 
them ; that process must be gone through in any case, as timber is an article which 
we are obliged to put into the water, and then hoist up on the Quay walls. 

J 755- Will you state how many days your vessels have been detained?— In the 
timber trade, vessels will not be detained the same length of time that vessels of 
any other description of trade will be, for we can lighten them in Poolbeg, the 
same as if the vessel was in the river. 

1 756. Do you think any circumstances connected with the tonnage or duty 
paid by your vessels interfere with the shipping?- — Yes; before my connection 
with the shipping trade or the timber trade of Dublin, which employs nearly two- 
thirds of the tonnage of Dublin, we had not so much complaint of the Harbour as 
we had complaints of the charges. 

1757. What 
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1757- What are the charges that you think are extravagant in the port of James Marlin, 
Dublin, compared with the port of Liverpool or London, or any other port that Es< l- 

you have knowledge of? — The tonnage duty and Quay- wall tax, which are higher g Ju(y 

than the trade can bear. 1833.’ 

1758. How much higher is it? — There is paid a tonnage duty of 9 d. per ton 
on all vessels coming 'into the port. 

1 759. To whom ? — To the Ballast Office. The ship also contributes 2 d. per ton, 
and the timber contributes 6 d. in the ton. 

1 760. Is there any other duty ? — There is the Quay-wall tax. ' 

1761. Is there any duty upon houses? — There is 1 s. a foot upon all property 
on the east side of Carlisle Bridge; and I believe 2 s. a foot for that upwards, 
at least I pay 2 s. a foot for houses there. 

1762. From your knowledge as a trader or ship-owner, are you able to state 
any other charge whatever, or any circumstance tending to produce inconvenience 
to the trade at the port of Dublin, besides those you have mentioned of the high 
charges? — I would prefer confining myself to my own branch of business with 
which I am acquainted. 

j 763. Have you suffered in any other way than in this which you have stated? 

— Occasional inconvenience, and it is more or less attended with expense if we are 
obliged to lighten our ships in the Poolbeg. 

1764. Will you set forth all the inconvenience you experience ; have your ships 
been much delayed ? — Not to the same extent as any other description of cargo 
would be, because if there is not sufficient water to float the vessel up, the captain 
has instructions to lighten the vessel at once ; so that I do not experience great 
delay in the discharge of the cargo, but of course I incur increased expense. 

1 765. You would consider it a benefit to be able to bring your vessel up to the 
wharf? — If it did not put me to an additional expense, I should. 

1766. How many ships do you lighten in any given period? — It depends 
exactly upon the season oi the year; if the ship arrives at spring tides, she can get 
up at once without lightening. 

17C7. Do you know any thing of the works that the Ballast Office have been 
prosecuting for the purpose of the improvement of the harbour ? — I do. 

1768. In your opinion, are those works likely to produce permanent and 
material advantage ? — If I am to judge from past experience, I do say that I think 
the works that the Ballast Office are producing will make the harbour good, so 
far as my trade is concerned. 

1769. You have suffered but little inconvenience, compared with other trading 
vessels? — Yes, for the reasons I have mentioned; our vessels are not similar to 
those employed in the West India trade. 

1770. What is the tonnage of your vessels ? — 436, 305, and 250. 

1771. In the course of a month, between spring tide and spring tide, how many 
days in which ships would arrive would you be obliged to lighten them ; or sup- 
posing you had vessels arriving daily, how many ot those days, upon the best 
calculation you can make, would your vessels be unable to come up without 
lightening, taking the average size of your vessels ? — Of the average size, 1 
should say there might be three or four or five detained ; not more. 

1772. If those vessels that are called the average you lighten, would you have 
much more frequent occasion to lighten the larger size ?■ V es. 

1773. What is the average draught of water of those vessels . A vessel or 436 

tons draws about 17 feet of water ; a vessel of 305 draws about 1G feet water ; 
and a vessel of 250 does not draw 13 to 13 J. . 

1774. In the calculation you have been making, you suppose the wind to be 
always favourable ? — I have supposed the wind to be always favourable. 

1 775. But generally it is a westerly wind ? — It is. _ 

1 776. And that would make it more frequently otherwise ? — No, for this reason, 
if there is water over the Patch, we employ a steam-boat to go for the vessel. 

1777. Your draught of water for the largest vessel is, you say, 17 icct water; 

does she ever get up without being lightened ? — She has made but one voyage, 
and that in ballast. . . . . 

1778. Does a vessel making a draught of 16 feet, get up without being 
lightened? — Not often. 

1779. From what you have said, it appears that although the delay occasioned 
to you is very trivial, 'you require lighters to lighten your loading?— Sometimes. 

1780. What proportion docs the tonnage employed in the timber trade bear to 
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James Martin, that employed in the whole trade ? — I think about two-thirds is employed in the 
Esq- timber trade. 

1781. What proportion of the timber trade passes through your office?— I 

6 J u| y> think for the last five or six years, nearly a sixth of the tonnage has passed throuoh 

1 833 ' our office. 0 

1782. In consequence of improvements you have stated to be in progress' 
carried on by the Ballast Board, have you been induced to purchase any larger 
vessels than you otherwise would ? — I have. 

1783. Was it in consequence of the improvements that were making? Not 

altogether. 

1784. Was it partly? — Partly in consequence of the increase of water. 

1785. What is the increase of water? — I have never sounded the harbour but 
from the reports of the captains, I think three and four feet. 

1786. In what space of time ? — Within the last five years. 

1787. What is the name of the largest vessel you have ? — -The Maria. 

1788. How large is she ? — Four hundred and thirty-six tons registry. 

1789. Do the persons employed in any other trade, require vessels of larger 
tonnage than you r — I should think they do not. 

1790. Is the Maria one of the largest vessels that comes to Dublin ? — I believe 
she is the largest vessel belonging to Dublin ; but vessels may be chartered of 
a similar or larger size. 

1791. As to a Ship Canal, do you conceive if a Ship Canal were constructed 
not considering the difficulty of constructing it, it would be of any advantao-e to 
the trade of Dublin ? — I think it might induce a better class of shipping to come 
to Dublin ; as to increase the tonnage, I really think it would not. 

1792. Do you think if a Ship Canal was made in the manner stated, it would 
induce vessels to trade to Dublin ? — It might induce a better description of vessels, 
but I am quite sure the decline in our trade is attributable to a different cause ; it 
is not the bad harbour, in my mind, so much as the want of means in the country. 

1 793. Would those vessels come up, do you think, if there was a practical mode ? 
— I do not see any benefit in vessels of larger tonnage than 600 coming to Dublin. 

1 794- Do not you think that a good harbour is essential to a good trade ; could 
a ship in the East India trade visit Dublin on terms of cheapness or advantage, 
without a better harbour than there now is? — Certainly; if I am to judge from 
the alteration in our harbour, I should say we can have an East India trade with 
Dublin. 

1 795 - The Committee are not asserting in examination as to whether or not 
the mere introduction of a Canal will produce an increased trade ; but is it not 
necessary in order to have an increased trade, that there should be some additional 
improvement, either of the harbour as one mode, or by a Ship Canal as the other? 
— Certainly. 

1796. Supposing that by some accidental circumstance an East Iadia trade was 
to be within your reach the next year, could that East India trade be carried on in 
Dublin in the present state of the harbour? — I believe it could with a smaller 
description of vessels than those usually employed. 

1 797- To what extent? — To the extent of the resources of the merchants in 
Dublin. 

1798. That is, because at present they have no great resources for that purpose ; 
your observation must be perfectly true ; but supposing the East India trade to 
be opened, and that the harbour was not improved, in that case would it not be 
necessary that there should be a Ship Canal, or some other contrivance, in order 
to accommodate Dublin to an increased trade of either the East or West Indies, 
supposing that vessels would then come to Dublin, drawing exactly the same 
quantity of water that the largest vessels in the Liverpool Docks draw? — I think if 
a vessel is obliged to goto Kingstown, and cannot go into Dublin, she is not appli- 
cable. to the trade of Dublin. 

1 799- If you had such resources in Dublin as to increase your trade to. foreign 
countries, should you say that Dublin Harbour would be sufficient? — Not to 
employ vessels of too large draught of water. 

i 8oq. W ould you purchase a valuable vessel, or a large vessel, to employ in the 
trade of Dublin ? — Not in my branch of business ; I would not purchase a more 
valuable description for the carrying on of the timber trade. 

.1801. Supposing another branch of trade were to be opened to you, with the 
present great expense in lightening, if you were a merchant in that class of trade, 

would 
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would you employ as large a vessel as those in the Liverpool Docks ? — No, I 
would not. 

1802. You would not use a larger class for the West India trade, with the 
facilities that the Port of Dublin affords? — With or without the facilities that the 
Port of Dublin affords. 

1 803. Is it not the case that the river does not answer to large vessels, when you 
say that large vessels are not adapted to the Harbour of Dublin? — The river is not 
suited to large vessels ; I have seen such a falling off in our trade for the last ten 
years, that 1 cannot attribute it to the state of the harbour altogether. 

1804. Would the harbour itself be sufficient to warrant you in saying that 
vessels of a large size were not applicable to the trade of Dublin ? — Not altogether. 

180,5. Suppose you could contrive to increase the trade of Dublin, would those 
vessels of a large size then be applicable, provided the river was properly adapted 
to receive them? — You can never increase the trade of Dublin till you reduce the 
expenses on the shipping. 

1806. If they were reduced, you think that your trade would be increased? — 

I think we should have an increased trade. 

1 807. Do not you think that, in that case larger vessels might be profitably em- 
ployed ? — Not a question of it. 

1808. Do you pay any higher freight at Dublin than is charged to other persons 
in consequence of any risk or damage that is done to Dublin? — Certainly not, as 
far as the timber trade is concerned ; I have had a great deal to do with the char- 
tering vessels for 15 or 1G years, and I find the general complaint, both of foreign 
and British, to be the expense, and not the badness of the harbour. 

1 8o<). Are you not charged in consequence of the expense now necessarily 
incurred ? — Yes. 

1810. Is not that consequent upon the improvements of the Ballast Board, 
which they are now in the progress of making to the harbour of Dublin ? — Yes. 

1811. So that if the expense is not an immediate consequence of the bad 
adaptation of the river, it is a consequence of the expense that is necessarily 
incurred upon it? — Yes. 

1812. Is the rate of insurance upon vessels higher in Dublin, for the same 
reason ? — I do not think it is for the same reason. 

1813. Is it for any reason ? — I think it may be a shade higher than at Liverpool. 

1814. Compared with other parts of Ireland ?— Yes, to Cork, for instance. 

1815. For what reason?- -Because in Cork Harbour there is less danger than 
in the Harbour of Dublin ; insurances will be affected by the description of vessels 
you employ; the first class vessel will be insured at a lower rate than the second 
class vessel, and a second class vessel will be insured at a lower rate than a third 
class. . 

181G. Do you mean to say that the rates of insurance are higher at Dublin, 
because smaller vessels go to Dublin ? — No. 

1817. Can the first class vessels be used in Dublin in any trade ? — Yes ; but it 
is not the interest of my trade to employ the first class vessels. 

1S18. For what reason is the rate of insurance higher at Dublin than at the 
other ports? — It is perhaps jfrom the harbour, or the fancy cf the underwriter; an 
underwriter will judge of the character ot the ship, the character ot the parties 
with whom he deals. , 

181C). Under similar circumstances, is the rate higher in Dublin than in Cork . 
-—Yes, I think it is. 

1820. Do you think that the difficulties of the Dublin Harbour furnish any 
portion of the reason for making the insurance higher in Dublin than in Cork ? 

I think it does not. 

1821. The same quality of vessel, sailing under the same circumstances, from 
the same houses, or different houses equally respectable, would be charged higher 
for going to Dublin than to Cork?— Yes, Cork is an open Harbour, and has 
mere advantages than the Harbour of Dublin. 

1822. Then it is the harbour that makes the difference ?— It is not the harbour, 
it is the increased risk ol the channel. 

1823. Mr. Pimm.]— Do not you think that the Wicklow Banks make a great 

difference? — ldo. . 

1 824. Committee.'] — Do you attribute the great lulling ofl of the trade to the 
charges upon vessels?— To the charges and the state of the country ; I recollect 
15 years ago, when there was in the Fort, of Dublin, at one time, discharging 15 to 
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James Martin, 20 American ships, 20 to 30 cargoes from Norway, 15 to 20 cargoes from the 
Baltic ; for those cargoes there was generally given in exchange some of the pro- 

duce of the country ; now the trade to Norway is brought down to two or three 

6 g uly » cargoes, and the trade to Prussia has diminished one-half. 

1 825. You said that the insurance to Dublin was a shade higher than to Liver- 
pool ? — Yes. 

1826. To what do you attribute that? — We have but one Insurance Office in 
Dublin, and of course we are more or less at their mercy. 

1827. The general trade you consider to have fallen off, from the state of the 
country ? — From the state of the country, and charges. 

1828. You said that the trade could not increase without a reduction of the 
charges upon shipping ? — Yes, I think them too high upon shipping. 

1829. Are they now what they were formerly ? — Yes. 

1 830. Do you think that if there was a Canal Harbour once effected, by which 
shipping could be brought up to the Custom House without a lock upon that 

Canal, they might have those charges reduced that are now upon the shipping ? 

I really cannot offer an opinion upon that, but most unquestionably the charges 
should cease with the Ship Canal. 

1831. Then you do not think it is for want of a market?— I do not think it 
from want of a market. 

1832. Mr. Pimm.] — Does your last answer suppose that the Canal, if con- 
structed, should be toll-free ? — Certainly, I am of opinion it should be free, if it 
is to increase the trade. 

1833. Committee.']— Would you pay the same duties that you do now ? — I really 
think that the duties that we pay now are too high, and I have been looking for 
a reduction of them. I think that foreign ships object to coming to our port, in 
consequence of the charges. 

1834. What are the other duties you pay ? — There is a quay-wall tax. 

1835. State the whole of them upon the tonnage? — Is. 5d. the ton; and in 
addition to that, the rent or tax which is paid for the quay-wall east of Carlisle 
bridge, I cannot say the extent of it, it is 2s. a foot for the remainder. The 
charges altogether amount to about 3,000/. a year. 

1836. Is there not an additional duty of 0 d. on foreign vessels ?— All vessels 
engaged in the timber trade pay 67/. a ton as a quay-wall tax. 

1837. Will you make a calculation of what you paid for in one ship, for all the 
duties connected with that ship, for ballast-office rates, and so on ?— Ballast-office 
charges in a vessel of 252 tons, with 120 tons of ballast, for tonnage-duty, ballast, 
quay- wall tax, pilotage inwards, pilotage outwards, amount to 24 7. 15s. 9 rf. Irish' 
26/. 17s. English, and lights, 6/. 4s. id. 

1838. Are there any other charges ?— Yes ; when that vessel comes inward 
again, there is paid 2d. a ton on the register-tonnage of the ship, Gd. a ton for the 
caigo as a quay-wall tax. 

1839. U P o n tlmt same vessel, what would be the gross amount of that last 
charge? — It would be 8 d. a ton for quay-walls. 

1840. Are you of opinion that it is those charges, rather than the badness of 
the harbonr, which injures the trade ?— As far as my trade is concerned, the heavy 
expenses have injured it. 

1841. Mr. Pimm.]— As a merchant in Dublin, you would rather that the 
charges should be diminished, than increased from the expense of constructing 
a Ship Canal ? I am quite clear that if the charges are perpetuated on shioping, 
our trade can never increase. 

] 842. If the construction of a Ship Canal increased the charge, it would have 
that effect, would it not?— I think it would injure the trade, and place it more in 
the hands of steamers. 

1843. Committee.] Supposing that by the making a Ship Canal, those charges, 
instead of being increased, should be diminished by a third, would not that be so 
tar an advantage ? — It would. 

1 844. Would it be an additional advantage to have a permanent good Canal, of 
that kind which would prevent any of your vessels being lightened, and prevent 
your losing time ? — Yes. 

. 1 8 45- Would not all these things together amount to very important considera- 
10ns . I think they would, but until we have an export trade, we never can have 
an increase of imports. Vessels coming to Dublin from ports of Europe, after 
discharging m Dublin, generally go to Liverpool to procure salt. 

1846. Do 
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1 846. Do you think that the trade of Dublin is so desperate a trade, that nothing 
can improve the export trade of Dublin? — I know nothing to improve it, unless 
a reduction in charges, and encouragement to the export trade. 

1847- Would not it be an improvement to it, if, instead of being obliged to 
send to Kingstown to ship any thing that was to be shipped, it should be shipped 
at the quay°side ; would that be any promotion of the export trade? — Any thing 
that will save expense will assist in improving it. 

1848. If, as an assumption, a Ship Canal should produce such an advantage as 
that, would it not be, according to your own notion, a very considerable benefit? — 

I think not a very considerable benefit, if it does not considerably reduce the charges. 

1849. Supposing a ship went into Kingstown at present, instead of going into 
Dublin, would it be liable to the same charges? — I should think the Ballast-office 
would look for their charges in the same way. 

1850. Do they do so? — I believe they do ; I have never had any instance of 
a vessel discharging her cargo in Kingstown. 

1851. How long have you been engaged in business; what is the experience 
which you have had?— I have been 15 years actively engaged in it. 

1 852. How long has your father been engaged before you ? — Twenty years. 

18.53. Are you speaking his sentiments upon this subject?— I think I am speak- 
ing his sentiments. . , 

1854. What proportion of the charges by the ton, which you have stated to be 
1 s. 5d. is applied towards the improvement of the Harbour of Dublin ? — I asked 
that question at the Ballast Office, and I got for answer, that it all went to one 
object- because I had an impression on my mind that the Quay-wall tax was 
quite different from any thing else. So long as the Quay Walls were erecting, there 
was no complaint of the charges, but now that they are built, we complain. 

1855. If the Ballast Office works were suspended, what remission would you 
expect of the charges ; would you expect a remission of the whole? — Certainly, 
if the Ballast Office works were suspended. 

1856. There would then be 1 s. 5 d. a ton dropped oft the expenses of the Dublin 
Harbour? — Yes; save and except what might be necessary for the dredging of 

tlm g^'g • t ] ie dredging was not necessary, the whole would be dropped ? 

If you suspend the whole of the works of the Ballast Office, the whole charges 

should be dropped. 

Captain Donnan, called in; and Examined. 

1858. YOU command a vessel that trades to Dublin:. — I do. 

1 859. What is her name? — The Thames. 

1860. What water does she draw ?— Twelve feet to twelve feet four. 

1861. Unloaded? — Yes. ... . , 

1862. How long have you been conversant with the Port of Dublin, m that 

vessel? — Nearly seven years. . c . 

1863. Then you know the harbour well ; and if there be any defects or incon- 
veniences, you are able to state them?— Yes, I have a general knowledge of it. 

1864. What have you suffered at any time ; have you ever suffered any tiling, 

from either the want of water, or from any other cause?— I have felt very great 
difficulties at times, in getting down from Dublin. . . _ x . . 

1 865. What have been the difficulties ? — From want of water in the first instance. 

1 866. Has that detained you in Dublin ? — It has not detained me altogether, 
but I have great difficulty in getting out from the Quay, and after leaving the 
Quay, have great difficulty in getting down. 

1 867. Have you been obliged to go down with a half cargo .— -Several times. 

1868. That is not a singular or unfrequent occurrence, but has happened several 
times? — Several times, at neap tides. 

18611. Are you always at neap tides subject to that inconvenience?— Very often. 

1870. Has your vessel suffered in any other way, in the River or m the Har- 
bour? — .Yes, she has lain badly in the Harbour. 

1871. In what respect? — She has strained. 

1872. From lying on uneven ground ? — Yes. . 

1873. Has that been a serious inconvenience, or loss or damage, or how lias it 

affected the vessel ?— The vessel has lain so bad that I could not open any of the 
cabin-doors ; those that were open were obliged to stay open, and those that were 
shut were obliged to stay shut. 1871 What 
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1 874. What you have suffered in your own vessel, in that way, have you seen 
other vessels suffer? — I have seen some. 

1 875. Is it an inevitable consequence of the unevenness of the bottom that if 
vessels are aground, they are strained more or less? — Yes, of course. 

1 876. In coming into the Harbour, have you sustained any inconverience or 
loss? — Yes, I have been aground, and been obliged to discharge part of mv 
cargo to lighters out of the same vessel, between the North and South wall. y 

3877. Do you sometimes avail yourself of the Asylum Harbour ? — Verv nfton 

1878. Necessarily? — Of course. 

1 879. Do you know the Erin Steamer? — Yes, I do know her. 

1 880. Was she of the same tonnage and drawing the same water that you do? 
— I believe she drew a little more water, and much about the same tonnao-e 
I believe. 0 ’ 

1881 . Do you know of her having got aground frequently, or suffered ; has she 
suffered as you have suffered ? — I saw her lying about the Green Patch for four 
or five days, and obliged to discharge her cargo at the Green Patch, to lighten her. 

1 882. Was she coming in or going out ? — She was coming in. 

1 883. That Green Patch is passed sometimes by vessels of a certain draught of 

water ; do you think that a large square rigged vessel could make its way safely 
through the passage over the Green Patch ? — It would depend upon the draught 
of water. 6 

1884. Supposing a vessel square rigged, somewhat larger than yours ? — A vessel 
with 12 or 13 feet water at neap tide I have always found could scarcely pass, and 
that must be a steamer, not a vessel under canvass. 

i 885. A vessel under canvass could not at all do it ? — Not at neap tides. 

1886. Have you observed the operation of dredging by the Ballast Office? — 
Yes, I have. 

1887. Will you be so good as to inform the Committee what you think the 
inconvenience of any kind produced by the dredging; does the evil recur again? 
— Yes, it appears it does in a great measure. 

1 888. That you know of your own experience ? — I do not perhaps for some time 
to so large an extent. 

1 889. Is it your opinion from the experience you have had, that dredo-ino’ 
generally only tends to promote a temporary benefit, and that in course of time 
the evil recurs, and must recur? — That is my opinion, particularly where the 
bottom is sandy or soft. 

1 890. Considering what you have suffered in the way you mention with the 
vessels you have spoken of, what is your opinion with respect to the effect of a Ship 
Canal from Kingstown harbour to Dublin, if it could be effected ?— It would save 
a very great deal of detention, for one thing. 

1 891 . Is your opinion generally with respect to it, that it would be of consider- 
able or of great use, or of moderate benefit ? — I think it would be of infinite service. 

1892. Would it be beneficial to all classes of vessels, or to one or two only? — 

I should think that it would be a benefit to all, more particularly to the large 
vessels. J 6 

1 803. To that class of vessels which generally trade to Dublin, between 200 
and 260, would it be advantageous? — I think it would. 

1 894. Does it occur to you from your knowledge of the harbour, that there is 
any very serious impediment in the way of a Ship Canal ? — I cannot judge of that. 

3895. Has any objection ever occurred to your own mind ? — No, not one. 

1 896. You are not apprized of any difficulty that strikes you in the way of such 
a work ? — I am not. 

1897. Have you any doubt that if it were practicable and were effected, it would 
tend to increase the trade of the Port of Dublin?— I should think it would. 

1898. Can there be any doubt that whatever inconvenience or mischiefs you 
have suffered with a vessel, such as you have described, must be suffered or sus- 
tained by a vessel of a similar description ?— They must have all suffered, more or 
less, I should think. 

—Yes 9 A V6SSel g6tting a ° round ancl suff ering, is of course ultimately injured ? 

1 900. Does it hereafter make her more or less unsafe ?— Yes, you cannot depend 
upon her without being overhauled. 

1901. Was the Erin which you mentioned, the steamer which was lost?— Yes. 

1902. You saw her lying aground in the river? — Yes. 

1903. Was 
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1903. Was she keeping her course? — I think her bow was rather upon the edge Captain Dotitfan. 

of the bank. 

1904. Was she keeping sucli a course as a good pilot would keep? — I did not 6 July, 
see her sailing there, she left London in company with me, and was there when 1 33 ‘ 

I came up. 

1905. How long had shebeen aground when you came up? — About two days. 

1906. Did you see her at low water? — I was not there. 

1907. How did she lie at low water? — With her stern down. 

1908. Were her bows on dryland? — Her bows were in the water. 

1909. Was the other end, the stern, in the water floating'? — No,- not floating. 

1910. It was not the even part of the bottom she was upon? — No, it was not. 

1911. Would that tend more than a direct horizontal position to be injurious to 
her? — Decidedly. 

1912. For how many days was she obliged to remain ? — For two or three days. 

1913. Did you see her after she got off? — Yes. 

1914. Did you make any particular remark upon her ? — Yes. 

1915. What was the result of that? — I think the vessel was broken from that 
time till she was lost, that her back was broken. 

1916. If her back was broken, must that be the consequence of the position in 
which she was lying? — Yes. 

1917. How long after this accident was she lost? — I cannot say as to the exact 
time ; about three months. 

1918. Do you know whether the Erin had a Ballast Office pilot on board when 
she was going up the river ? — Yes. 

1919. She was then under the charge of a pilot ? — Y es. 

1920. Do you know any thing with respect to the Mumbles, the bank that is at 
the mouth of the river? — I have not sounded upon them, but I saw the water break 



upon them. . 

1921. When did you see the water break upon them . — I saw it several times ; 

I saw the rippling of the water upon them several times. 

1022. Does it break upon them or ripple upon them still t Not in very fine 
weather ; at times. ... „ 

1923. Does it do it so much as it did six months ago . I cannot say. 

1924. You know enough of the Mumbles to say that it would be dangerous to 

go near them? — Certainly it would. .. 

1925. You would not attempt with your vessel to go over them?— Not at all. 

1926. There has been a machine used by the Ballast Office on the Mumbles, has 
there not? — I saw it there. 

1927. Are you aware that they have been sufficiently lowered as to enable you 
to pass over them with safety now ? — No. 

1928. Do you know the position of the Mumbles . Yes, 1 do. 

1929. Do they extend in such a way as to interfere with the navigation of the 

river ; supposing them left there, would they lie in the course that a vessel would 
take in sailing up the river ? — No doubt about it. ... ■ . . . 

1930. Would they lie directly in the way of a vessel beating up against the 

wind into the river ? — Yes. .. f 

1031. Can you state, not taking any particular spot, but taking the entire oi 
the improvements that have been made by the Ballast Office, from the Bar to the 
river, what has been the whole benefit of such assistance ; what increased draft 
of water is there for vessels going up ? — I have not discovered any 

1032. You think it is not better than it was?— I always found that when the 
ship that I command is lowered to about 12 feet, it is difficult to get clown. 

1933. Seven years ago could a vessel then get down with as much ease as now . 
I could get her down at the same depth of water as I do now. 

1934. So that within these last seven years, in your experience, there is no 
material improvement in the navigation? — I do not see any. 

1935. Is there not a foot lowered at the Patch ?— 1 have not sounded upon it; 

1 speak only of the difficulty in getting vessels down 7 

1936. Did you ever find that your vessel smoothed the ground on the 1 atch . 

I have dragged it over the ground a hundred times. 

1Q37. Have you dragged her lately over it? Yes, I have. 

1938. Was she in more water than she was in former times when you dragged 
your vessel over? — No, I think not. , 

,939. Did you sound?— No, I did not in neap tides ; I always found a diffi- 
culty in going over, and I am not allowed to be loaded more than L- feet A ^ 
591. 02 1 94 °- 
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Capiain Dorman. 1940. Do you never load more than 12 feet 4 ? — We cannot tell to an inch 

two, but we do not like to go beyond that. or 

6 Jul y> 1941 . Do you never drag the ground at spring tides ? — No, we do not. 

1942. You say that your vessel suffered much by straining, and bad lyino- ' 
the river, was she not lately newly coppered on the patent slip? — She wasf * m 

1 943. Had her old copper, after many years wear, shown the damage ™ n «o 
quent on its age ? — It had. 

1 944. Was not her bottom in tolerably good order ? — Her bottom was in very 

good order in most places ; but in two particular places the copper and sheatintr 
was cut through, and even the planking. ® 

1945. Would that be the consequence of straining? — No, I think it was in 
consequence of dragging over ground. 

1946. Were you in the regular channel when you dragged? — Yes, as the 
Ballast Office pilot and myself conceived. 



Lima, 8° (lie Jit lii, 1833. 



THOMAS WALLACE, ESQUIRE, 

IN THE CHAIR. 



The Hon. Capt. William L. P. Trench , r. n. called in ; and Examined. 

The Hon. Captain 1 947. Y OU have been in the Navy ? — I am a Captain in the Navy. 

W.L.P. Trench. 1948. You have also been in the Revenue service as a Commissioner?— I was 

in Dublin as a Commissioner, and as Secretary to the Board for some time before 
1833 ^ was Commissioner. 

>949- How many years have you been in that situation? — Both too-ether I 
think, about ten years. 0 ’ 

195°. Have you, in your own opinion, acquired sufficient knowledge of the Port 
of Dublin to give the Committee any information on the subject of its defects or 
advantages?—! will give the Committee every information in my power; I would 
not be understood to say I am any thing of an engineer, or that I have sounded 
the Harbour or Bay with a view of giving evidence respecting it. 

1051. In your official character of Commissioner, do you recollect circumstances 
occurring in the way of application to you, or to the Board, from merchants, for 
any particular purpose as to loading or unloading vessels? — Frequently, both for 
loading vessels not at the usual discharging berth, and for unloading to lighten 
vessels at either Kingstown, after Kingstown Harbour was made, or, before that 
harbour was made, in the Bay ; and for some, even after entering the harbour, at 
1 oolbeg, where they lie in comparatively deep water. 

1952. Were those applications frequent or unfrequent? — Very frequent. 

1 953- Those applications were granted, and the ships landed their cargoes ?— 
Almost always ; I know no instance of their having been refused when a case was 
made out, showing that the ships could not come up the river without it. 

1 954. State the places where those vessels usually lightened their ladings r— 
In the Bay, before Kingstown Harbour was formed ; afterwards, in Kingstown 
Harbour, or at Poolbeg. 

... 1 955 - L the Committee to understand that vessels frequently applied twice for 
liberty to lighten their cargoes once, or to come over the bar to the Bay ?— No, I 
co not think that was the case; the leave for lightening them would have followed 
them across the bar to wherever they brought up, before the water would allow 
them to come up to their discharging berths. 

1956. Do you recollect well the Pigeon House?— Yes. 

1 957- Was it within your time necessary for vessels to unload there?— Yes. 

1958. For the purpose of coming higher up the river? — Certainly; I know 
ere are merchants in this room who have made the application, I see them here. 

J * ° U cann .°t h ave any particular recollection of the tonnage or size of the 
vessel that so applied? — No; but large vessels generally were obliged to lighten 
belore they could come up the river ; I think the few ships that came from the 
West Indies to Dublin invariably lightened before they came up. 

H)6o. Did they do that before passing the bar, or at the Pigeon House?— 

Outside, 
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Outside, as I best recollect ; but I would not say that they never came up without 
lightening as far as the Pigeon House hole ; or, if small vessels, to a berth at once _ 
with a leading wind. , „ . , 

1061. Do you recollect application having been made to the Board by mei- 
chants, on account of any loss or damage that their goods may have sustained in 
their transit to Dublin?— The circumstances of applications made lor loss and 
damage do not recur to my mind. 

1962. Do you know if there were instances?— I certainly remember seeing parts 
of cargoes very much damaged by coming up in lighters. 

1963. Do you know the Mumbles Bank, or the Mumbles r— No ; I have heard 

of it on my way here. „ T 

1064. Have you seen it exhibited in any Chart? — Yes, I did since I came to 
this town ; I had no idea there was such a thing till I was on my way here. 

1065. Have you heard the dimensions of it? — No, I cannot say that I have, 

I have heard from the Committee that there were two gentlemen giving evidence 
of the size of it. , , . ,, , . , 

io(j6. From the situation in which that bank is described in the chart, do you, 
as a seaman, suppose that it militates at all or considerably, or how otherwise, with 
convenience and the safety of the vessels coming up the Harbour ?— There can be 
no question about it ; if a considerable obstacle be placed in a narrow channel, you 
must make it a worse channel than it was before, even though yon give room 
enough on both sides for vessels with a leading wind ; but where the channel is 
too narrow in the first instance for a vessel to beat well in, wherever m it such 
an obstacle may be placed, there can be no questron as to its having greatly 
injured the navigation and impeded the vessel’s progress. 

,067. Can you state to the Committee, from your professional knowledge 
as a seaman, what breadth of river would be necessary for a large square-rigged 
vessel to turn up against a strong- adverse wind? — I think at least a cable and a half. 

1 o68. Looking at the situation of this at the extremity of the new North wall, 
and this Lighthouse, and the Mumble Shoal in the middle, supposing, with 
reference to the existence of that bank, a square-rigged vessel o <u ge si 
coming in under the necessity of tacking, with an adverse wind, would or would 
not that hank he of any or of great disadvantage, or inconvenience, or dangei . 
Certainly, of very great disadvantage and inconvenience. ,, , 1; , 

,,6o. Now supposing that this map, to which your attention was called a little 
whihs ago, and in which the situation of the Mumbles, as nearly mid way between 
the two parts, were erroneous, and that, instead of being exactly midway, it was 
somewhatmore to this South wall, so that it should be on y about one quarter of 
the whole distance from the South wall, would it or would it not in that 
call for the same observation from you?-Not precisely the same; but it would 

still be a very considerable inconvenience. , . 

,1,70 Did you ever see any Map published by the Ballast Office that did not 
contain that ?— I think there was one very large map, ,f 1 recollect right pub- 
lished by the Ballast Office and the Revenue conjointly, and I do not recollect to 

lla r 9 rK7y"te UP aM‘i published by the Ballast Office in which it did 
not appear at all ?— I am convinced that the map I have spoken of does not 

Sh °, 072. When was that Map made ?-I cannot tell, but I believe in 1819 or 1820 
^ n tvlmihor or not within your own professional knowledge as 

, 973 . Can you say whether or a lithographic Map of the Bay 

3 “s " " J.?ir . ™i,„ .i t „. , 

bl,t 1 LT Yol^Slect this discussion arose about a square-rigged vessel of a largo 
. 'syo- . l0 ". . necessity of tacking against an adverse wind ; now with 

size coming in undei .Imposition of the Mumbles, supposing it were not 

the recollection you have of the Jios.t.on o ^ « u]d =, ]at kind of 

half way betwemi the two bu ^ ' y 8 co f s i<)erable danger of that shoal?— I would 
Z^y toger buf & would he considerably inconvenienced, if she was com- 
ing up with a head wind. Q „ 1977. Would 
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? pt 7 1 977* Would it impede her in tacking?— It would considerably she m, 
w. l. i . l rencn. ma ] ce muc ]i shorter boards. ’ 



8 July, 
i8j3- 



1978. Do you recollect any occasion in which the Board of Commissioners 
were applied to for the purpose of bringing cargoes to the Custom House from 
vessels of a larger burden ? — I do perfectly well recollect that when the Shannon 
and Thames first began to trade, they carried bonded goods, and brought them 
to the Quay below the Custom House Quay, and the Commissioners were de 
sirous that those vessels should discharge, either at the Custom House Quay or 
in preference, a little higher up than the Custom House Quay, that is, where the 
old terry was ; but the ship-masters made complaint that the ground was so un- 
even that the vessels would receive material damage by this change of berth • 
I really then 1 bought this to be mere fancy, or that they had some object in pre’ 
serving the berth they at first took, beyond what they had set forth ; so I went 
myself and remonstrated with the masters, and told them that it really was not 
fair to seek to put the revenue to such inconvenience ; but they declared that the 
vessels could not lie there in safety ; so I went in a boat, and with a pole took 
soundings, which clearly showed that the ground the vessel was lying upon was 
amazingly uneven, much beyond any thing I could have otherwise believed. 

1979. Was it such a bottom that it was more or less injurious ? — Wherever it is 
a hard bottom, with inequalities in it, a vessel taking the ground must damage • 
it is impossible it could be otherwise. 

1980. That experiment was performed under your own observation? — Yes. 

1981. Was it on that occasion the application was made for the purpose of 
bringing up part of the cargo ? — No, these vessels were lying further down the 
river at that time, but still against the wall, and at their discharging berths. 

1982. On what account were the steamers brought up? — The steam vessels 

that I am speaking of were the Thames and the Shannon, and they came up to a 
berth to discharge. 1 

1983. Do you remember any other vessels which have been actually incon- 
venienced or injured by that bottom?— I do not recollect any others. 

3 984. Do you recollect Green Patch, as it is called ? — I know where it is, but I 
have never been on it with a view of sounding it. 

1985* Are you able to tell the Committee whether, supposing a Cut of 120 feet 
wide were made in that Patch, the Patch itself being an impediment to vessels, it 
would be sufficient for a large square-rigged vessel to pass that patch safely?— 
J t she is to beat, I have already said that I think she ought to have a cable and a 
half length a,t least to beat in; a cable is 100 fathoms, six feet to a fathom. Of 
course 1 think she could not beat through with a breadth of 120 feet; but she 
could still go through the channel by what is called backing and filling. 

S1 ? 6 g0GS thwu S h one w ay with more facility ?— She would by backing 
and filling have nothing but the tide to carry her, and that in part counteracted by 
her leeway. J 

1987. Do not impediments of all kinds, to some extent, constitute danger?— To 

be sure they do. ° 

1988. You said you did not mean to say there was danger ; does not all impedi- 
ment more or less import danger? — To be sure it does ; but if the pilot be aware 
of where the danger lies, he may avoid it, which is what I meant to say. Never- 
theless, if so impeded by any obstacle in the river, as not to be able to come to a 
deep-water berth or to the discharging quay, before she was was stopped by the 
ebb it would occasion danger. Or if the pilot did not know where exactly the 
shoal lay, it would occasion danger. 

1989. These Mumbles were created by making the wall there ?— Yes, I think so. 

1990. Was that an expensive work?— Yes, I believe it was; the wall shows 
that it must have been so. 

1991. You have stated already as to the bottom that you found in this part of 
the river; what class of vessels are most likely to be injured by that kind of 
bottom r— 1 think every vessel whatsoever that takes the ground, and is left dry or 
near to being dry, must be more or less strained thereby ; but, of course, the flatter 
the no or of the vessel, the less she would be likely to strain ; and on the other hand, 

1 sie is built for sailing, she will be sharper, and therefore more likely to be 
severely strained. J 

*99 2 - 1 hat kind of ground is peculiarly dangerous for sharp-built vessels? — • 
Dangerous, I think, to sharp-built vessels ; but hurtful to all. 

1993. What 
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1 993 * What kind of vessel, in point of building, is the American trad$ engaged The Hon. Captain 
in?— If by the American trade you mean in American ships, they are generally W.L. P.'lraek. 
fast sailers, and sharp-built ships. g . , 

1994. Are you able to tell from that or any other cause, why American vessels iS$q* 
were more frequent in the bay of Dublin Harbour some years ago than at present? 

— I cannot tell you as to the present ; I have not been in the Customs department 
for the last three years ; but they certainly were fewer in the later years I was in 
Dublin than before ; what reason there was for that l do not know. 

1995. You recollect the fact? — The fact was as I have stated. 

1996. How many years do you say you were conversant with this? — About 
ten years. 

1Q97. And three years since you ceased ? — Yes, on or about three years. 

1998. Now, taking for granted that the ebb tide runs nine hours in the Liffey, 
and a flood tide only three hours, and a westerly wind prevailing, as it does pretty 
much in this country, would that be a state of wind and tide which would make 
it more dangerous than otherwise, or more inconvenient, to beat up into the Har- 
bour of Dublin?— If the fact were so, it certainly would make it more inconve- 
nient and more dangerous ; inconvenient, because it gives the vessel but three 
hours tide to beat up against a wind on end ; dangerous, because if it leaves her 
in the harbour before she is got to a berth of safety, and if she is any thing of 
a sharp vessel, she would fall over when the tide left her. 

1999. You seem not to be certain how that fact is?— I did not suppose it pos- 

sible there could be such a difference between the ebb and the flood, and I do not 
believe that there is. . . _ - n . 

2000. The question was put to you, because a respectable gentleman, Mr. I'lm, 

did assert that, and put a question to a witness upon that hypothesis ?— I have 
nothing more to say about it. . . . .. 

2001. Take it in the Bay; supposing nine hours ebb m the bay, and not in the 
river, would the same observation apply? — No, not to the same extent ; to a cer- 
tain extent it would ; if the vessel were beating up for the harbour, and could not 
get into it, she must either anchor in the bay, or go back to Kingstown, from 
whence she came ; which last I think she would prefer, if she was likely to remain 

out a night. „ , . „ , „ , . - , 

2002 As you have some doubts of the existence ot the fact, either as to the 
bay or river, what is your notion as to the possibility of the truth of that state- 
ment ’—In the bav, I should suppose six hours flood and six hours ebb, with 
a little difference ‘in the river perhaps on account of its stream, it would probably 



P 2003 According to your present judgment on this subject, nothing of argument 
or fact either can be deduced from that supposition of the tide being so? -I think 
you would come to a very wrong conclusion if you thought so, either as to the bay 
or the harbour; in the river the ebb would be likely to run a little longer than 

the flood, but not much. „ , . „ . ,. , 

2004 If that difference of ebb and flood exists only locally in one particular 

part of the harbour, and as it is the navigable channel which vessels could take, 
ft can make no difference as to the facility of entering, or otherwise, the harbour r - 
I think not, if it does not affect the navigable course. , 

2005 As to making the new North wall, you say you do not know the expense ' 
—No, it is very large, and must have been very expensive ; but I do not know 

what was the amount of expenditure. . 

2006. Do not you conceive the erecting of this wall created an impediment to 
the navigation?— That was the cause of the Mumbles. 

2007 Do not you consider that an impediment r — Yes; and I consider that it 
must have made the ebb tide very much stronger than it was before and conse- 
quently that a vessel beating up against that increased ebb tide would have little 

chance of getting up to her berth. rpi . 

2008 Do you consider the expenditure as worse than useless ?—l hat is my 
opinion, and I always was of opinion that the North wall would do injury to the 

a 200m' What is the wall you allude to ’- The new North wall 
2010 What is the space between the North and South wall? — I do not know. 
201 1 ' Do vou consider that the outlay of the Ballast Office, in the improvements 
they have been making, have not been attended with any great beneficial eftect ?- 
My feeling is (I am not an Engineer) that they have done to the Harbour com>- 
5,,. B V 0 4 tobll! 
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The Hon. Captain derable injury by the North wall, and I think the production of the Mumble 
W. L. P. Trench. su ffi c j ent to show that. 5 1S 

2012. Are the Committee to understand from that, that it is your opinion as 
1833. a Captain of the Navy, having practical experience as a long resident in Dublin 

that the Harbour would have been better if this outlay had not been made on iU 
— That is my opinion as to the North wall. 

2013. Then the Mumbles, in any position, would be extremely dano-erous ?— 
I do not say extremely dangerous, but I do say it does create a great impediment to 
the Harbour, and to a certain extent not only an impediment, but dangerous ■ it 
makes it a much worse Harbour than it was before the North wall was built. ’ 

2014. If Mumbles be situated in the channel between the Light-house and the 
North wall, would it then be extremely dangerous?— I would not say it would be 
extremely dangerous, if the trade were apprised of it either by buoys or other 
circumstances, clearly showing the extent of the bank in all directions. 

201,5. It is almost unnecessary for the Committee to put another question - if 
these Mumbles instead of being- in the centre, are to the northward of the South 
wall, extending about a third of the way across the navigable channel, it would be 
a great impediment to the navigation ? — Very great impediment under any cir- 
cumstances, which will increase as the bank increases. 3 

2016. It has been stated, that at present the channel left between the Mumbles 
and the North wall is 800 feet? — Yes. 

2017. Do you consider that sufficient for the navigation? — I do not. 

2018. That is not the precise number of feet? — Isaid a cable and a half (that 
is 900 feet) is the least square-rigged merchant-vessels generally should have to 
work m ; I do not mean from bank to bank 900 feet, but from where the vessel 
puts her helm down for stays, till she comes to put it down again for stays on the 
other side. 

2019. You have stated that great injury was done to the Harbour by the 
formation of the North wall ; on what grounds do you form that opinion, is it by 
a survey of the Harbour? — I never did survey it. 

2020. Is it by an inspection of the general state of the Harbour at present, since 
the effects of this North wall have been brought into full operation ?— It is not; it 
is by the knowledge I have obtained that the Mumbles bank has been formed 
thereby, and by the increased velocity that the ebb tide must have obtained. These 
have given a narrower channel, too narrow to give working room, and have created 
greater opposition to vessels coming up within the ebb tide. 

2021. It is only on general reasoning, and not from any inspection of charts of 
the present state of the Harbour, you give this opinion ? — At the early part of my 
evidence, I distinctly told the Committee I had not viewed the Harbour or the 
Bay preparatory to giving evidence here. 

2022. The situation generally of the Harbour may be thus described, pre- 
viously to the existence of the North wall ; as having a large bank in the mouth 
of it ; that the channel that was most used took a very circuitous course round to 
the South, round the South Light-house, and then went up by the North Spit ; at 
that time the Mumbles did not exist? — Not that I know of. 

2023. It has been given in evidence by an Engineer, who has lately surveyed 

the Harbour, that though the effect of the North wall has been the production of 
the bank, yet that this bank is not, as has been described to you, between the Light- 
house and the point of the North wall, but considerably within or on the Dublin 
side of the Light-house, and that 800 feet space of free channel for navigation 
has been left, but this North Spit has considerably decreased, and that the Bar at 
the entrance of the Harbour has been so much diminished, that instead of the 
channel for the navigation being by the circuitous route mentioned, it is gradually 
becoming direct from the mouth of the Harbour ; if such be the case, would you 
consider this a deterioration of the Harbour, even with the increased tide and the 
formation of the Mumbles, or not?— I would ; I think it forms a feature alleviating 
the evil done by the North wall, but I do not think it has taken that evil away; 
it has occupied a portion of the River which was previously navigable, and it 
las not left a breadth sufficient for square-rigged merchant vessels to work up 
with m safety. 05 ‘ 

T4. y° u h a PP en to know how many vessels pass the Light-house in and 
Out ? — No r & 

• 2025 From your acquaintance with the Port, can you say 4,000 do not?— 

J would not undertake to say any thing about it. 

2026. Do 
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2026. Do you happen to know iiow many vessels have struck on the Mumbles The H 

or not? — No. . . , 

2027. You do not know the number of vessels that go ? — l know nothing about it. g 

2028. You do not know when the Mumbles were formed? No. 

2029. Have you been in the lmbit of examining and visiting generally the Har- 

bours in the Bristol Channel?- No ; I have been to Bristol, but not to examine 
the river. , 

2030. Is not, for the general purpose of trade, the diminishing the Bar at the 

entrance of a harbour, the very greatest improvement that can take, place, even 
though some difficulties may arise in the navigation of the river between that and 
the town ?— I am not of opinion that it is the greatest improvement ; it is clearly 
an improvement. , 

2031. Is it not the greatest improvement, by enabling vessels in tempestuous 
weather to get into a place of safety to ride r— That pre-supposes a place of safety. 

2032. Then that is not the case ? — I have said, 1 consider any vessel that is to 
take the ground must be liable to injury, and if unsupported, and if not supported 
by legs or a quay, to much injury ; 'and if there be inequalities in the place where 
she takes the ground, she will be liable to still more damages ; but if she is a 
sharp vessel, without support when the water leaves her, she must fall over altoge- 
ther, and be not only liable to strain severely, but to fill with water on the flood. 

That vessel would have found a floating dock or harbour a far greater improvement 
than taking away the Bar. . . 

2033. Do you think, from your knowledge of Dublin and its affairs, that the 
Harbour, with the improvements projected, can ever be made an available Harbour 
for vessels for a draught of water more than 13 or 14 feet .—No, 1 think not.; 

I think as a dry harbour it can never be a safe harbour, and for sharp vessels it is 
particularly unsafe. , . . 

0034. You have stated, within this channel that is cutting through *he Creen 
Patch, though there would not be much danger, there would be an impediment 
to vessels going out ? — Yes, I consider so. 

2033. Would it not be a further great deterioration and damage to the trade 
of the city, that that vessel filling and hacking would take a considerable space 
and impede the passage of other vessels down ’—Certainly, and still more ol 
obstruction and danger would arise, if she took the ground in the backing and 
filling partially, that is, part on the bank and part m the channel, or m the 
channel altogether. . 

203O. Would it impede it altogether ?— To a very considerable extent. 

202;. Have you turned your attention to the Ship Canal from Kingstown to 
Dublin?— No, no further than that 1 have heard it spoken oj when 1 was living 
in Dublin. The plan then was, to bring it to the Grand Canal Docks and of this 
I did not approve, because I always considered it easier to bring a Canal to the 
trade than the trade to the Canal; and that ,t wood have been better and more 
easy to take the Canal to the river, where the ships could lie abreast ol the 
merchants yards or warehouses, than to remove all those yards and warehouses to 
where the Canal would in that case end. . 

2038. Suppose you were one of the Corporation, who have the powei 
expending the funds at their disposal for the improvement of the Huiboui, 

1 • •' ■ ' -vrl^ tf. Ilf. rxnimded. m creating: a Ship 

■ver would 
vail \ 



of 
would 



you advise, supposing tlic actual funds to be expended, in ci eating a Ship Can.il, 
or continuing any possible improvement in the navigation.- ^ lievei 



cou= Si^e^i™^e m e„ts ; I all along felt that the North wall was 
doing injury; I would, on the contrary, strongly advise to leave matters just as 
they are, and to do something that will bring up a trade to Dublin and allow it to 
lie there afloat; this the Ship Canal would do. I feel certain that if toim. 
done, instead of the mow chants of Dublin making Liverpool a depot for ‘hetaio.gn 
trade of Dublin, Dublin would Import direct for itself, and probably become to a 



great extent the depot of the foreign trade oi I 
2039. Could you inform the Committe 
sums 
the 



irpool. 

as your knowledge ‘ 



what 

not 



is are supposed to have been expended in these fruitless attempts ?—l have 
slightest idea, but the expenditure must have been vei-y great. 

2040. Do you admit that the improvement cost 103,000 hr— It must luve 
a great deal of money ; 1 do not know how much. . e 

2041 Durinw the time you were, a Commissioner, bad you mi opportunity of 
judging wliat would be for 'the bemdit of Dublin ; you had a peculiar advantage 
at that time ?— 1 knew a good deal about the trade . 

591 . 



Do 



cm. Captain 
i\ Trench. 



1 July, 
im- 
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2042. Do you consider that the trade of Dublin was impeded on account of th 
navigation and the state of the river ?— Nobody could doubt it; I certainly never 
did. The frequent applications to lighten the vessels in order to enable them to 
come into or up the harbour, sufficiently prove the state of the river. 

2043- Can you, from that experience, state whether the trade of Dublin would 
have been increased if those impediments had been removed ; if the river was 
navigable up to the Custom-house 1 — It is reasonable to suppose it would. 

■2044. ihat is your opinion! — Yes it is ; 1 have already stated that if Dublin 
shall have a Floating Harbour, the consequence, in my opinion, would be that 
instead of Liverpool being the port of Dublin, Dublin wonld become or be likelv 
to become the port of Liverpool for foreign trade. y 

2043. Is your answer general, or is it confined to a plan which would brino- the 
trade to the Quays of Dublin ; or would you give the same answer if it is confined 
to the bringing the trade up to the Canal nearly ?— I have answered, I think it 
is always easier and better to bring the trade up to the merchants yards' and ware- 
houses already established, than to remove the merchants yards to a place distant 
therefrom, where the carriage is made to stop. 

12046. Would it be beneficial in either way ? — Certainly, but not so beneficial. 

2047. But it would be beneficial in either way p — Yes, either would be better 
than the harbour as it is now. 

2048. In what sized vessels is the foreign trade of Dublin conducted now?— 

I think in vessels of various sizes; some I have understood as small as about 250 
tons ; I was not aware of that till told so to-day ; I thought the vessels were larger 
I thought they were from 350 to 500 tons and upwards. ’ 

2049. Are you aware that ships drawing 16 feet water can lie afloat at Poolbeo- 
and the Pigeon House at all times of low water ? — I should not suppose they coult 
at all times of low water. 

2050. Supposing they could, do you think a vessel drawing 16 feet water would 
always get up to Poolbeg, supposing she had a neap tide?— I have answered that 
by showing there are difficulties in the way of vessels getting up, that she may not 
reach a place of safety (and I had Poolbeg in my mind at the time) before the 
tide leaves her; basides the channel does not afford near 16 feet of water at all 
times of tide. 



2051 . Are the Committee to understand you to say, that the Dublin merchants 
make Liverpool at present a depository for the foreign cargoes ? — I will not say the 
Dublin merchants do, but a vast quantity of the foreign trade of Dublin does come 
through Liverpool not by the merchants, but by the retail dealers, who pass the 
.Uublin merchants by, and find it more convenient to go to Liverpool. 

„ 2 ° 5 ' 2 - Your answer is generally to this effect, that the retail dealers of Dublin 
hnd it more to their advantage to purchase their goods in Liverpool, than to 
purchase them from the merchants in Dublin ?--I do believe the fact to be, that 
many of them do bring their goods from Liverpool duty paid, and some for bond. 

2053. Do you conceive that that entirely depends on the relative goodness of 
the two Harbours of Liverpool and Dublin, or that the Liverpool merchants have 
better means of getting outward freight, and getting goods returning ? — Both. 

• ,?£ 54 ' D ° no , t r U think an alteration t0 tte effect you have stated, has taken place 
m the course of the trade since the establishment of steam vessels? — Certainly. 

2055. Do not you attribute to that, in a great degree, the passing by of the 
wholesale merchant in Ireland, and dealing directly with the English merchant ?- 
trreatly ; tinless the carriage were by Steam vessels, the expense and the waste of 
tame wonld have been too great ; but now if a dealer in Dublin wants even a 
hogshead of sugar, he can get it immediately, at little expense of carriage, from 



2056. Liverpool has become almost the Harbour of Dublin for foreign trade?— 
1 would say almost, the Harbour of Dublin, because there are several import mer- 
chants who do not import through Liverpool, but to a very considerable extent 
goods are brought in from Liverpool, foreign goods, duty paid, or for bond. 

2057. Does not the extent of foreign homeward trade depend on the facilities 
or gettmg freight outward ?— Certainly, it would not pay to have one freight only. 

20.56. It the foreign trade were to be carried beyond a certain extent from the 
- u in merchants, would they not have to go to Liverpool and other ports to get 
* frei # t , ?_I do not know ’ 1 am not au f ait enough with the nature of 
cne xraoe to tell what they would require to export; it must be according to the 
p ace iey go to. For instance, if to Portugal, fish would be a very good cargoi 

and 
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and I should imagine that ought to be got easier in Dublin than by going to Liver- I'h< 

' x 2051). Is it not that if there was a better harbour in Dublin, there would be a 
greater trade to and from Dublin ? — I should imagine so. 

b 2060. If the Canal was finished, and you arrived; or suppose a captain oi a 
vessel off Kingstown, and the charges were the same on the Canal as by the River, 
which of them would you prefer? — The Canal, certainly. , , . 

2061. Your principle appears to be, that a Harbour will produce a trade. 

That I did not say, but I am sure a trade cannot be produced without a harbour. 

I did not say that every place with a harbour will have trade, but that we cannot 
have import and export trade without a harbour. 

2062. Does it occur to you, from your experience as a Commissioner, that 
Ireland produces commodities that would be fit to export to the West Indies . 

I think it does ; I know the cotton trade has increased very much towards the 
north ; and I apprehend articles for exportation to the West Indies would be found 
there • I know that our porter trade is better than that of London, and both these 
are acceptable articles in the West Indies ; besides, the very demand for things 
required would cause their production. , , . , n 

206^. A question has been put to you, as to steam vessels being a mode ot 
communicating between Dublin and Liverpool; do not the inconvemence you 
have stated in the port of Dublin affect steam vessels?— All vessels of burden, but 
steam vessels less, for they can make a direct course. 

2064. The West India trade is at present carried on from Dublin to a certain 

profitable to Dublin merchants to carry it on, or to the 
retail dealers at Dublin, would not vessels be employed fit for Dublin navigation 
_I think not, I think the River, as it is, is not capable of receiving these vessels 
with safety; but if a Ship Canal and Floating Harbour were formed, proper 
vessels would, I think, be employed. 

Examined by Mr. Pirn. 

2066. You mentioned, in reply to an Honourable Member you ^ would prefer a 
Ship Canal to the present communication ; I presume you 

communicating with the River Liffey 1-Yes; I would prefer one to the ^and 
Canal Dock, to the River as it is; but I would far prefer a Canal to the River, 
and a nart of the River made floating dock to either. . 

2067. The Canal to the River Liffey ; you would propose that the River Liffey 

should be converted into a floating dock ? — Yes. , , . 

2068 Have you ever turned your attention to the probable effect the keeping 
the wat in the Liffey to a uniform height would have on the sewerage of the 
City* — No, I do not see why it should interfere with it at nit- 

2060 Were you officially connected with the port of Dublin a the t me the 

Dublin Docks aid the Store! were builtl-No, that was before! firs - - the - 
0070 Was it durino- your official connection with the 1 ort that considerable 
claims wl made JL Commissioners of Customs for injury ?-I kuow the 

faC 2 l o l 7i b ' Had they not to pay a large sum for damages from injury to the sewers ? 

_I 2*fDo e you ad re collect the s„m?-I saw the papers about it, but I do not 

reC o°I! e f SrZTdo you not know whether the effect of the construction of 
the g^tNorrwaUisJrenderitsafer, or otherwise, for vessels lying » Pool- 

they now lie in smoother or an 

d ° 

not know that no accident has occun^^ f ^ accident had occurred, or no 

2076. Supposing such tend t0 provo that I had formed an erroneous 

vessel had been lmpodei, occurred, that alone would not show the 

' E ! o b t^f I think the fact will not turn out to be so, if 

examined into. 2077. Are 

59 1 • 



Hon. Captain 
L. P. Trench. 
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The Hon. Captain 2077. Are you aware that the great North wall was examined nnrl , 

Mr. Telford r-No, I do not kmfw about Mr. TdferiTftok Mr Tenl°° l) ; 
something about it. ’ u,ue s ^>a 

2078. Did you see any report of Captain Whitby or Captain Bailey on tin. 
tkmen on it°’ 1 d ° n0t reC ° eCt of llavin g seen any report of either of those ge n- 

2079. Or of the Commissioners of the Inland Navigation’ I think T ,i;,i 

reports of theirs ; but I am not sure. 1 dld see 

Francis White, Esq. called in; and Examined. 

Francis While, 2o8o. YOU are a Doctor of Medicine ?-I am a member of the Royal CoIWp 
L s<1 ' of Surgeons m Ireland ; I wish to state that a circumstance that has made me 
conversant with the question before the Committee was, that I was secretary to 
the Boaid of Health during the prevalence of the late epidemic. ' 

2081. You were the secretary during the Cholera?— Yes ; and a question 
arose an to the river the state of the river. Government were very aS° 
particularly Cord Anglesea, to have the state of the river improved, the smell is so 
offensive during the summer. &0 

M what particular times?— In the dead time of summer, from June 
until the latter end of September. ne 

2083 When the tide is out?-Yes; the state of the river is so noxious the 
vapour from it, it is a general complaint for years past in Dublin ; the state of the 
river when the Board of Health was formed, it was supposed, cUect “as they 
were with the general health of the City, that the attention of the Board would 
have been drawn to lessen the nuisance: a letter to that effect was received by 
tlmttW co, d 7 turned I *eir attention to the subject ; but they found afterwards 
that they could not, as there was not a permanent body to undertake the thiim as 
they found, in sending to several engineers to know from them what would be“ the 
cost of improving the state of the river, the sum was so high that at once the Board 
gave up the notion of interfering on that occasion. 

2084. Was it tile opinion of that hoard, and was it your opinion, that the state 

of the river required to be altered ?-As to my own opinion, I had not the slighter 
doubt of its being the greatest good that could be done for Dublin, removing the 
nuisance that exists. ’ v '*= 

’ SS ve t you considered any mode by which that could be done ?— Several. 
tes«mony Whatarathey? "~' WeCOnSUltedseTeralperSOnS; ;t would be important 

. 2oS7 ' W!lat , is your own opinion?-- From what I have heard of the Shin Canal 
improvement, that it is supposed it will keep the bed of the river covered to 
Si 1 tent . with water, it would be the most valuable improvement. 

2085. I he circumstance, of the water perpetually covering the bottom, is the 

object you would have in view?— Yes. J ’ . 

river ? 9 ' T Wol:lld , not the making of a Canal lessen the water in the bed of the 
I wish r„?n “to 1 ',"*) the question, not being an engineer ; the only thing 
f ™ * a ' y ° U ’ 1Sth \ e . x P ense °f “y improvement ; with respect to merely 
STinT 1 '' Whlch » 80 generally complained of in Dublin, and con- 
sideied so deleterious or injurious to the citizens at this time of the year, the 

expeme. S SUg:geSted t0 ? mat]e were 80 exorbitant, we could not think of the 

Dublh, 0 ?— y 1 s E State ° f t,le presmt RiVCr ° f DubHn “jui'i™ 8 to the city of 
2091. And it would be cured by having the river kept full ?_Yes. 

JT-rl r common sewers all flowed into the river, would not there be the 
on?' »!,Tth 3r f ° r runnmg ' 0Te T They nil run into it at present, and the tide being 
“ i" 1 the 8ewers °P en ’ the contents lie on the open bed, and the offensive 
matter appears every day. 

the 2 ?™ Ifthe8ewers "e kept full of water, would they not act as sewersr-But in 
now £ contemplated, the sewers were not to open at all into the river, as 

to an estuary ° Carned od; In Parallel lines with the river, down to a certain place, 

recent?lJ h \?w I1,a ^ eS you antici P ate would not result from Kellalalaas or 
onto ' into thlt ermmate ln the grand Canal Docks 1 <W not prepared to. 



2095. 



5. If 
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2095. If the river were made a floating dock, you would suggest there should Francis White, 
■be on each side, as it has been proposed, ducts to carry oft’ the water? — That has 
been one proposal, which at present having no mercantile view, or nothing in the 
way contemplated, the plan would have cost an immense sum of money ■ 

2oq6. By Mr. Pirn.] — What, sum was mentioned as necessary? — In the report 
of the Ballast Board on the several Plans transmitted to them by the Board of 
Health, and which was drawn up by Mr. Halpin the engineer, he stated that some- 
thing over 100,000/. as well as I can now recollect; and that Mr. Smyth’s plan, 
which was the most moderate, would cost about 40,000/. 

2097. Have you been at Bristol during the hot weather 1 — No. 

2098. Do you happen to know if the smell of the water is offensive? — I have 
not been there, but I have been often in towns where there are large rivers, and 
when the tide is out, but I never found any thing so offensive as the present state 
of the river Liffey. 

2099. It is notorious?-— Yes. 

2100. Was the Cholera more prevalent on the Quays than any where elset — 

I think not so prevalent, generally speaking. 



Mr. James Pirn, Junior, called in; and Examined by Mr. Mahony. 

2101. DO you reside in Dublin ? — Yes, Ido. Mr. 

2 1 02. Have you an acquaintance with the Harbour of Dublin, and the state of the James Ptm > J UI 1, 
River generally? — I have In 1826, being a large proprietor in the Grand Canal 

Company, as I am at present, I took a very considerable interest in the question 
of the construction of a Ship Canal from Kingstown Harbour to the Grand Canal 
Docks, with a view to improve that property, and in conjunction with Mr. James 
Dawson, (a Director of that Company) who took a very considerable interest in 
the proposed Canal, 1 subscribed and I assisted him in raising a subscription to 
pay the late Mr. Killally for the expenses of a Survey and Report. I have the 
Map prepared by Mr. Killally ; and I also subscribed to have those reduced copies 
lithographed and circulated. The project was with some regret abandoned by me, 
for two reasons ; first, that it appeared absolutely necessary that in order that that 
Canal should be useful to the trade of Dublin, it should be toll-free ; that if any 
additional tax were imposed on the trade of Dublin, in consequence of its con- 
struction, it- would not be used, and inasmuch as no tolls were likely to arise from 
1 he Canal, the expenses of keeping up a navigation of that kind, a considerable 
proportion of which would be exposed to great and imminent danger, from its 
exposure to the Sea. With respect to its practicability, another difficulty arose ; 
that we were not able to find that there was any adequate supply of water ; and, 
in point of fact, it is in the recollection of the Chairman, that one of the gentle- 
men who took the most active part in promoting the present inquiry, stated to this 
Committee, that there would not he sufficient water to supply its evaporation. We 
were obliged, or at least we did abandon the project, and as far as my knowledge 
goes, it remained in abeyance until within a few months ago, since the year 1826; 

I then turned my attention to another mode of communication, believing the Canal 
not to be practicable : we subscribed and paid Killally for a Plan, and the Report 
which was read to-day. I produce this Map as the original one, that will give to 
the Committee more information than the small one. 

2 1 03. He recommended it as practicable ? — He did. 

2104. Have you abandoned it subsequently ?— Yes. I then turned my attention 
to the construction of a Railway, believing that to be highly desirable, that there 
should be a cheap and ■expeditious communication between Kingstown Harbour 
and the City of Dublin. Knowing that Killally’s (I do not like to call them pre- 
judices) were strongly in favour of Canals, as compared with Railways, I employed 
the late Mr. Nimmo to make the necessary Surveys for a Railway between Kings- 
town Harbour and Dublin : I made myself personally responsible to him for the 
expenses attending such Survey. Mr. Dawson did not approve of the Railroad ; 
but in conjunction with some other persons, who subsequently became subscribers 
to the undertaking, and after a considerable length of time, we applied for an Act 
of Parliament, and we are now incorporated as “ The Dublin and Kingstown Rail- 
way Company ;” those works are now in the course of prosecution, and we have 
every reason to expect they will be completed by this time twelvemonth. Believ- 
ing the Railway to be eminently applicable to commercial purposes, we purchased 
an increased quantity of ground from Westland Row to where the Railway passes 
the Canal Docks, in order to be able to laydown on that portion of our line four 
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Mr. lines of Railway ; two additional double lines being altogether intended to increase 
James Pm, jun. t j ie commerc i a l facilities of the undertaking. Believing that the expediency of tlio 
8 J 1 Sllip Canal de P ends in a g reat degree on the present facilities of communication 
1833^ 1 would most res P ectfull y submit, that if I could show that a Railway would answer 

all the purposes of a Ship Canal, it would at once put an end to the project • if I 
show it would answer a great proportion of those purposes, it is the difference be- 
tween the advantage afforded by the Railway and the advantage afforded by the 
Ship Canal which is to be considered, with reference to the cost of the Ship Canal 
the great expense of which is certain. 



Me rcurii , 10 * die Jit Hi, 1833 . 



THOMAS WALLACE, ESQUIRE, 

IN THE CHAIR. 



Thomas Phepoa, called in ; and Examined. 

Thomas P/tepua. 21 05. WHAT is your present business?— Harbour-master of the port of 

Dublin. v 

10 July, 2106. Have you been inspector for any insurance company? — I have ; and I 

1 33 ‘ am inspector now for the National Insurance office. I was inspector for the Com- 
mercial as long as it existed, and since that and during part of the time I have been 
inspector of the National Insurance office, I was inspector for the Royal Irish 
Insurance. J 

2107. Under whom do you act now as harbour-master? — The Bullast Office 
Corporation. 

2108. How long have you been occupied in that way ? — About 32 years, 

2109. What do you mean by inspector for an insurance company ?— To inspect 

the state of the ships before the companies insure those ships ; I give them my 
opinion as to their state. I likewise, while the sailing packets between Liverpool 
and Dublin existed, was an inspector of them, to see into their state, whether they 
were sufficient. / J 

2110. Have you known the port and harbour of Dublin for 32 years, and have 
you been engaged for that time, as you have mentioned? — O yes, and a great 
many years previously ; I have known it 66 or 67 years. 

2111. Now recollect this question is an important one, refresh your memory 
before you answer it, and answer it fully and distinctly ; what impediments do you 
know of having existed in the navigation of the river Liffey since the time you first 
knew it ? First when I knew it we had no light house; it was previous to the build- 
ing of the present light house, at the end of the South wall ; and before that wall 
was begun, there was a small vessel that used to hoist a light. 

2112. Go to any thing else? — A great impediment at the only place the ships 
could at all lie in, of 1 0 or 1 1 feet of water, was at Pool Beg ; when they came up a 
little further they encountered a shoal, called the Nightingale Ford, on which, I sup- 
pose, at low water spring tides there was not above two feet water at most ; no 
vessel drawing that draft of water could come without a very high spring tide; after 
they passed the Ford they encountered the Green Bank. 

2113. Is that the Green Patch? — The Green Patch ; that is a very bad place, 
and very little water on it; the Liverpool and Holyhead packets lay out off where 
the Pigeon House Dock is built now, and used to take in cargoes, horses or any 
thing else coming over of that kind to England off the strand. 

2114. What other impediment ? — Then as you come up along you meet between 
the point of the North and South wall, the Bar of Dodder, caused by the run of the 
Dodder river ; that was at that time declared to be a rock. 

2115. What do you know it to be? — It is taken away. 

211b. What do you know it to have been; was it a rock or not? — It was not 
a rock. 

What was it r — Banks of sand; the vessel stopped there ; those small 
vessels. '1 here was a small class of vessels used at the time, they slopped there, 
that you could nearly walk across from side to side, 

2118. Any 
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2118. Any other impediment?— All along up the river it was very bad indeed. 

2ii Q. Very bad at the bottom? — Yes, and very little water. 

2120. Mow was the bottom ?— The bottom was the same as at present, only where 
it has been deepened. 

2121. Is that bad or good ? — It is sand. _ 

2122. Was the bottom uneven at that time? Yes. 

2122. Is it uneven now? — Part of it. 

2124. What other impediment? you have been called on to state all the 
impediments you know at the river when you first commenced ; have you done so r 
-As vou went up along to go to the Custom-house quay, (the Custom-house quay 
at that time is away,) before you got to the Custom-house quay there was a rock 
called Standfast Dock. , , , , . .. , T 

2125 Have you mentioned the Bar of Dublin that existed at that time r— No. 

2126. Does it exist still to a certain degree?— Yes, to a certain degree. 

2127. Did vessels at that time, ivhen laden with general merchandize, usually 

lighten, and where ?— They lightened in Pool Beg. ... 

2128. What size vessels lightened there?— Any vessel that drew 11 feet water 
never attempted to come up the river without lightening. 

2120. Can von tell what the burthen of those vessels was, and remember, 
altbouSi you are not on your oath, you are as solemnly called upon to declare the 
fall truth, and nothing but the truth, in the evidence you are giving r— 1 here is 
nothing I am giving but what is the truth. 

2120 Now can you tell the Committee, with any distinct knowledge, what was 
the tonnage of those vessels that were then obliged to lighten ; have you any d,s- 
tinct recollection of it ?-I believe the largest we had frequenting the port at that 

Are^the^Committee to understand you to say that at that time no vessel 
over 140 tons came into the river Liffey ?— Not that I know of. , 

2132, But they might come without your knowledge, might they not . They 
might, but I think thhy hardly did ; there might some large ships, timber ships 
might have come into the Bay and lightened there. . . 

2133 Have you known a Holyhead packet, drawing 10 feet, to have been 
stepped by the Nightingale ?-Four; I was coming over to England and I was 

“S& a D W o h yo e u k k e now “'state of the Green Patch was at that time ?-Very 

b 1 ;r Do^:"w mu£ better the Green Patch is now than it was then? 

, d ,6 What has been done to the Green Patch ? A great part of it has been 
moved ; the Green Patch at that time occupied down nearly to the Pigeon House 

“any Is, or is not, the Green Patel, still such a shoal as a vessel would strike on 
if it did not go through the channel that has been made for it by the Ballast Qfiice . 
- No, not without drawing a great deal of water. 

2138. Suppose 10 feet? — No, she would not touch on it. 

2130. Eleven feet? — No. 

2140 Twelve feet?— She would go over it at a good tide. 

2141- What would ? — A vessel drawing 1 2 feet water would always get over at 
high water. 

1 \£ or spring tide without i, should be 

asa T^ 

N °2145 hl C k oTd t a vessel of 10 feet passover with certainty ?— Always ; and 11 

t0 °2l 4 6. No matter what the weather was?- Yes, if the weather would permit 

a tr dV'vou know now what was the largest class of colliers that frequented 
Dublin at the period you speak of?-I should suppose the very largest was not ,20 
tons or more • 1 30 tons, I believe, was the very biggest. 

2,48 Did they lighten or discharge their cargo at the quays ?-Tbcy lighten 
below there was at That time employed in the river thirty odd lighters between the 
lighters for carrying merchants’ goods and the colliers. 2 Are 

59 1 • ?4 



Thomas Thepoa. 



0 July, 

1833. 
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.Tfiomds Pkepoa. 2149. Are you speaking now of 32 years ago? — Yes, and long afterwards ■ thev 

began to take off at that time ; the river was mending. ’ ■’ 

10 July, 2150. How long ago is it since vessels, colliers particularly, carrying 200 tons 

,8 33- have been coming up to unload at the Quay of Dublin ? — They have been coming 

uf) ever since I have been harbour-master ; colliers have come up in all that time 
to the Quay ; many. 

2151. Tell the Committee how you reconcile that with the testimony you wave 

a little while ago ?— Because the water, from the time that the Ford was taken away 
has increased. ^ 

2152. How long have you been harbour-master? — Above 31 years. 

2153. Are the Committee to understand you to say now, 31 years a<m vessels of 
200 tons, colliers, came up to the Quay? — Yes. 

2154. How do you reconcile that with saying 120 and 130 tons were the. largest 
vessels that came up to the Harbour at the time you mention ? — It was before that 
I mentioned it. 

2155. Before you were harbour-master ? — Long. 

2156. What time was it then that vessels not over 120 or 130 tons only came 
up ? — It may be 60 years ago ; 50 years ago. 

2157. Do you remember 70 years ago? — I do remember 70 years a»o, but I 
was not at sea 70 years ago. 

2158. You have already stated, and you were understood to state, that you were 

speaking of a time when you were harbour-master; were you or were you not? 

No', that was not so. 

2159. If it was not that, within your own knowledge, what was the time that 
, vessels of that kind only could come up the Harbour? — It might be so. 

21 60. The question is not what it might be, but what it was? — From 40 to 50 
years ago. 

2161. What knowledge had you then of the Ford ? — I was master of a ship at 
the time. 

2162. What ship ? — I was master of The Jane ; I was master of The Anne. 

2163. Were you master of two ships at the same time ? — No. 

2164. Take one ; what time were you master of that ship ? — I was master of the 
first ship in 1776. 

2165. What was the size of that vessel ? — It was 100 tons. 

2166. Had you any knowledge of the port of Dublin, except what your being 
master over a ship gave you ? — Only being constantly in it. 

2167. Had you been constantly in it? — Yes, I have been down below, detained 
waiting to lighten a ship in Pool Beg, for a fortnight or three weeks together. 

2168. At the time you were master of your own vessel ? — No, when 1 was master. 

2169. When was that? — About that time. 

2170. Before you were master of the ship ? — Yes. 

2171. When you were master of the ship, had you any knowledge during that 
time of the Harbour of Dublin with respect to vessels that could pass over the Bar, 
except what your own ship gave you? — Right well ; because I have often brought 
my own ship in and out of it when tempestuous weather, and if I could not meet 
a pilot ; for I consider any man using a harbour, if he does not make himself 
acquainted with the harbour he belongs to, ought to do so ; I did so. 

2172. But only so far as your own vessel gave you that knowledge? — As far as 
my own vessel, and often going up and down the river fishing. 

2173. You have been asked what were the largest class of colliers that frequented 
Dublin at the time you became harbour-master, and from that timed ownwards; 
be so good as to inform the Committee what they are? — I have said a number of 
ships of 200 tons. 

. 2174. Thirty-one years ago? — Yes. 

2175. Did you ever know any larger vessels come into the Harbour at that 
time than, colliers ? — I did. 

2176. Then ships above 200 tons used to come 31 years ago? — Yes, and lay in 
the Pigeon-hole. 

. 2177. Did vessels of 300 tons come in at that period ? — They did. 

217S. Did vessels of 350 tons come into the river at that period ?— I cannot say 
whether 350 ; there might. 

2179. Can you say there did not? — I do not, because 1 think they might, and 
lay in Pool Beg, 

2180. Arc 
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2 1 80. Are you sure that vessels of 400 tons might not have come in at that Thomas Pkepoa. 
timer — In a gale of wind they might. 

2181. Is that a good time for a vessel to come in? — They must do so before 
they had the Asylum Harbour; a gale of wind makes a high tide, and blowing from 
east-south-east, men-of-war have run up in distress. 

2182. A vessel of 400 tons might in a gale come in the Harbour r — In spring 
tide, at the wind south-east or south-south-east, I have known a man-of-war throw 
the guns overboard in the Bay, to be able to vide it out in a gale of wind. 

2183. That would be a very singular thing to happen now, would it not; a man- 
of-war coming in that way? — They have an Asylum Harbour to go into; they 
have no occasion. 

2184. Have you heard, within the last ten years, of vessels drawing 350 and 400 
tons striking upon any impediments ; upon the Green Patch for instance, and other 
impediments in the Harbour? — No doubt they have. 

2185. Have you not heard of smaller vessels even than 350 tons striking and 
straining in the Harbour of Dublin, in the river? — I have. 

2186. And within that time? — I have. 

2187. Do not you hear that they do so still ? — I hear that some do. 

2188. Do not you hear at present they do so? — I do. 

2189. Now you may explain it? — I will explain how it is ; a gale of wind blows, 
and a ship drags her anchors, by which frequently she gets out of the channel, and 
she then gets on the ground, and of course they will strain. 

2190. What channel do you speak of when you talk of a channel the vessel gets 
out of? — The Channel of Dublin. 

2191. Do you mean a channel cut through the Green Patch; for instance, when 

they strike on the Green Patch ?— Why, they will by striking on the Green Patch, 
if out of the free channel, and their anchor drags ; and if they persevere in coming 
up after the tide has done flowing, or the wind takes them short, they must get in 
that situation. ... . 

2192. If the vessels go out of that channel on the Green Patch will not they 
strike?— Tell me what time of tide, I will answer. 

2193. At a low neap tide? — At high water ? 

2194. Yes? — No, without she is out of the channel; if she gets out of the 
channel, either one side or the other, she must go on the ground. 

2 1 95. Now what is the width of the channel in the Green Patch, in the narrowest 
p ar t?_Ll suppose the channel they are cutting is about 1 20 feet. 

2196. Do you think, at a neap tide, a large square-rigged vessel, with a strong 
westerly wind, could come safely through that channel of i 20 feet wide ; a large 
square-rigged vessel drawing, say 15 feet water?— With a westerly wind, if she 
attempted to come up without being either towed by a steam-boat, or if moderate 
she could warp up; but otherwise she would not; for it is impossible for a ship 
to work in that dimension of channel ; nor do they attempt it. 

2197. Have you known any wrecks within the Harbour since the construction 
of the great North wall ?— Not one. 

2198. That you are positive of?— That I am positive, I have not seen one, nor 

have I heard of one. _ . t ,, . . .... 

2199. How long has that wall been built r— I suppose that wall has been built 

about six or seven years. . , , , . „ 

2200. The Committee are to understand you, within six years, there lias been 
nothing of a wreck in the Harbour of Dublin since that timer— Not that I have 

llC 220i.' That you have either known or heard of ?— Yes, I heard of a potatoe boat, 
a vessel breaking loose, and getting foul, and she was wrecked. 

2202. Did vou ever hear of The Betsey ? Yes. - 

2203. Was ‘'she lost ? — Off the Platform lighthouse, outside the Harbour. 

2204. You do not call the lighthouse within the Harbour r— The lighthouse is 

just constructed at the outer edge of the Harbour. , . , . 

220*5. Then, what you mean by saying you have not known of any wrecks within 
the Harbour, means you have not known any wrecks within the hghtliouse ; is that 
what you mean 1 — Within the lighthouse, or within that North wall ; the lighthouse 

and that North wall run parallel across. , , ... .. 

2106. Do you know the Mumbles?— I never heard the name of the Mumbles, 
nly at Swansea, until I heard it here ; I have been lying on the Mumbles at 



Swansea, wind-bound. 

59 u 
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whf f they are ?-I know that little bank is what they call 
the Mumbles ; but I never heard it called so before. ' Ca 

220S. Yon know there was a shoal?— I knew there was a little bank there 

2209. And a bank without a name ? — Yes. 

2210. How long is it the fishermen have called it by the name of Mumbles!— 
Never heard the fishermen call it by such a name. 

22U. Who did you hear it from ? — Since I came here. 

2212. If there were a shoal called the Mumbles, and any vessels had struck unon 
it, you must have known that, as harbour-master, must you not ? — I must. H 

221 3 ’ Sn - y ? U kn0W ° f any vessels striking on the Mumbles ? — I heard of two 

2214. Which were they ?— I cannot call to mind their names; I heard two 
having got on it, and two more touched, and went past. 

2215. Within what time did you hear of those two?— I cannot call to recollec- 
tion how long it is ago. 

2216. Endeavour to recollect?— I cannot; it may be three or four years ago. 

2217. When was the first two ? — About five or six years ago. 

2218. Have you heard that' bank was formed by the North wall being made'— 
1 really cannot say what it was formed by. 

2219. Can you form no opinion upon that subject ? — No. 

222°. Is it your opinion that that bank was formed by the creation of the great 
Worth wall, or have you any opinion about it?— I have an opinion that it might be 
formed by that, and I will tell the Committee why ; because it would cause a little 
eddy round where the current comes strong against the stones on the South side • 
and that might form the little bank, for it was just like a hay-rick. 

2221. Is it your opinion that it did so form ? — It is. 

2222. By virtue of the North wall ? — It might be by virtue of the North Avail 

or it might not. ’ 

tit 2 ?! 23 ' ”? e T"®? 1 * 0 , 11 is . what is your opinion ?— My opinion is, it was bv the 
JNorth Avail ; that is the opinion that struck me at the time. 

2224. When was the first time you heard of that which you do not call a shoal 
or a dangerous impediment to the river?— I call any bank an impediment 
, 222 5- iS that a dangerous bank?— No, it was not, because it was so very soft 
that when I came to put the oar on it— I went down to sound it— I put the oar in 
and it was as soft as mud. 

2226. Have you been consulted about the maps made by the Ballast Office? 
— In o. 



222?. Did you ever see the maps that are made by the Ballast Office ? — I have ■ 
1 have seen some of them. 

2228. Have you seen all they published, do you believe?— I do not know that 
1 did ; 1 will not say I did. 

2229. Now if there be a map published by the Ballast Office in which that 
bank and the Mumbles are described in this way, would it be a correct statement of 
it, The Mumbles, a small hard bank lately formed, and very dangerous”? — 
I would say it is very erroneous, for instead of that it is a very soft bank, and of 
no magnitude Avhatever. 

n 230 Xy° U K you be much sur P rised t0 fmd that on a map, published by the 
Ballast Office Company? — I am sorry to hear it. 

2231. Would you not be surprised to hear it? — I would. 

2232. Have you ever seen any maps in which that bank was not at all men- 
tioned, published by the Ballast Office ?— Never. 

2233. You never saw a map in which it was not published ? — I never saw a 

map at the Ballast Office in which it was mentioned, because I have seen no maps 
of the Ballast Office since that bank was formed ; indeed I did not pay much atten- 
tion to it. J 



_ ?. 2 34' Would you not think it an incorrect thing and a dangerous thing, if the 
Ballast Office and you, the harbour-master, acting with them, should suffer a chart 
to go abroad in which that bank was not mentioned at all ? — I Avould not think it 
ot any weight. 

2235. You would not? — I would not indeed. 

2236. Notwithstanding in another map they call it a small hard bank, lately 
formed and very dangerous ? — I say whoever put it down a hard bank, put it doAvn 
very erroneous. 

2237. It is clear you were not consulted at all on making that map ; is not that 
so . JNo, we Avcnt down every year, and we reported our soundings to the Board. 

2238. Then 
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2238. Then your business as harbour-master is to make soundings ? — No, my Thomas Phepoa. 
business is not so. 

2239. What is it? — To place ships in the Harbour. __ 10 July, 

2240. And not to attend at all to the soundings of the Harbour or River? — The ,8 33- 

pilot-master and his pilots have orders every spring tide to attend. 

2241. The Committee are asking your duty; what is your duty? — I have no 
boat to go up and down the river, without I had some very particular occasion. 

2242. Then you might discharge your duty as a harbour-master very well, and 

know nothing about the soundings; is that so? — No, we sounded every year the 
river. _ 

2243. Then you have been sounding the river annually at least, have you not? — 

Yes, annually ; sometimes twice. 

2244. And in your sounding when did you find out those Mumbles? About 
seven years ago, was the first time. 

2245. Then at that time, namely, the year 182G, it was not a hard small bank, 
and very dangerous? — No, it was not, for it was very soft. 

2246. Since the time you did find it, is it your opinion a map, giving to mariners 
an account of the Harbour, should not give any account of that shoal ? — I cannot 
tell any thing about that. 

2247. Can you not say whether you think it right or not? — I do not know what 

the Ballast Office may think. . 

2248. Do you or not think, putting the Ballast Office out of the question, that it 
was erroneous and mischievous to publish a map of soundings of the Bay and River 
of Dublin, and not to mention in it that shoal ? — No, I would not think much 



about it. . _ , ,. 3 r 

2249. Would you think it right to mention it in a map of the soundings ?— i 

should think every impediment ought to be put down. , 

2250. Whether hard or soft, do you consider it as dangerous r— No, i never did 
consider it dangerous. 

2251. Have the sands within the Harbour diminished since the construction oi 

the great North wall ? — Greatly. , , , f .. 

2252. To what extent ; do be accurate ; to what extent have the sands ot the 
Harbour diminished since its construction?— Going down in an open boat, the 
North Bull is above the height of any man here, over head ; part of the North 
Bull inside of that North wall is nearly gone away. There were vessels that had 
been wrecked for 50 or 60 years before, were uncovered since that wall has been 
built ; one of which, in particular, part of a ship is built out of. 

2253. When did you last sound the Mumbles?— A fortnight ago; and it is 

m °22 fa! 1 Moved by the Ballast Office directors ?— Yes, by their steam-dredger. 
2255! Do you say that from your own experience ? — Yes, I was on it a fortnight 

ag oos6. Were you along with Mr. Halpin when he made his maps?— No. 

2257. Were you consulted in any way about it?— Mr. Halpin only consulted me 
about the Harbour ; I did not know he was going to make a map. 

22 ij 8 . Did the Ballast Office ever consult you about making maps . ino. 

2250. How many feet water were there on the Mumbles when you sounded it a 
fortnight ago ? — It was low water, and there were from nine to ten feet. 

2260. The Mumbles have been diminished by the aid of the Ballast Office late y, 
have they not ? — Yes ; and it would be levelled entirely, but the weather was so 
severe the lighters could not attend to take away the sand as they took it up. 

2261. They have been acting on the bank, have they ?— Yes, for some time. 

0262 Will not they re-accumulate unless the dredging is maintained .-—I do not 

know ; indeed, I first entertained an opinion some of the wreck, when she broke, had 
been the cause of it ; I thought so. 

2062 Do von know what is the extent of the Green Patch ?— The extent of the 
Green Patch at first was nearly a mile from the point of Iimgsend, or a mile and a 
£ If do o the Pigeon House wall, but more than half of the whole of it ,s gone ; 

tim worst' 1 part is gone entirely away ; the north part they are dredging ; we have 
buovs to mark It until the steam-dredger can go on ; for the ballast lighters must 
make holes where they stop, and we place buoys all around, to prevent ships going 
in until it is levelled by the steam-dredger going across it like a harrow over 

rId 8 e - „ „ 2264. Are 

59’ ■ 
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Thomas Thepoa. 2264. Are they proceeding to remove that Patch? — They are ; more than h If 
— has been taken away, which lets the ships come over the remainder of it a 

226,5. What is the largest sized vessel which you would think safe now to 
* frequent the Harbour of Dublin ?— Vessels from 300 to 400 tons can verysafel 

approach it, and come up in the Pigeon-hole, where they lie in from 16 to 17 f l 
water until they can lighten and come up to Dublin. 7 eet 

2266. When you first became harbour-master, what was the largest sized vessel 

that you think ought to have frequented the Harbour of Dublin with safety ? Frn 

200 to 300 tons. J ' m 

2267. Then what difference in the average number of feet of draft of vessels 
do you suppose has taken place during that period? — I do not understand th^ 
question, 

2268. What difference in the number of feet draft of water of vessels has taken 
place during that period ? — I do not understand the question. 

2269. A vessel of 300 tons takes a certain average number of feet of water ?— 
Yes, according to their build. 

2270. How many additional feet draft of water do you suppose that vessels can 

now frequent the Harbour of Dublin, drawing as compared with the former 
period? — Vessels from four to five feet water more than originally can very safely 
frequent it now. J ■’ 

2271. Then, on an average, the Harbour has improved to the extent of four or 
five feet in depth during that period ; the Channel ?— Yes, it has ; the Channel 
and the Bar likewise. 

2272. Is that since you first became harbour-master? — Yes. 

2273. How long has the South wall been made ?— The South wall was begun 

about j 760 or 1767. ® 

2274. The South wall existed during the entire period you have been speaking 
of, did it not ?— They were building it ; before that, it was piles, that were put down 
to separate the South Bull from the Harbour, between which piles they threw great 
lumps of stones; they threw them in; in high winds, the sand came in through that 
and was constantly filling the Harbour. 

2275. How low long is it since the South wall has been continued to its present 
extent? I cannot answer the question; I was sometimes in the foreign trade- 
I have been away. 

2276. Has the South wall existed during the entire time you have been harbour- 
master? — Yes, long before it. 

2277. Whatever improvements of the Harbour have taken place during the 
time you have been harbour-master, is independent of the formation of the South 
wall ; is that so? — Entirely. 

2278. Now, confining yourself to the North wall, how long is it since the North 

wall has been continued to its present extent? — I believe five or six years • some- 
where about that. J ’ 

2279. When was the North wall commenced ? — I cannot call to mind the date 
when it was commenced ; since I have been harbour-master, a good while ; just 
about the time of the construction of Kingstown or the Asylum Harbour. 

. 22 ^°- Since the North wall has been. continued to its present extent, what altera- 
tions have you known to take place from the Pigeon House to the mouth of the 
Harbour ? I cannot say ; there was some of that Nightingale Ford, that remained, 
has been taken away; now where that Nightingale Ford was so shoal, the ships 
he there in 16 or 17 feet water at low water. 

2281. Where is that? — The Nightingale Ford was just below where the Pigeon 
House was 4 there was the mark on the chimneys when the watchhouse was built. 

2282. To the east or west of the Pigeon House?— To the east. 

2283. Much? — Yes. 

2284. Near Pool Beg? — Between the Battery on the Pigeon House wall and the 
Pigeon House. 

2285. Have you perceived any alteration of the Bar since the completion of the 
JNorth wall; A great deal; that did the most good of any thing that could have 
happened in the Port of Dublin, for the Bar. 

2286. By how many feet do you conceive it has improved the Bar at the 
entrance of the Harbour?— The Bar going right out from it, it has deepened from 

ve to six feet; instead of being obliged to go round when you went out, vou went 
round to the southwards, and now it is right out, secured the Bar completely. 

2287. Instead of having to follow a circuitous channel to the mouth of the 

Harbour, 
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Harbour, you can now go out by a direct channel, and not only that, you have 
five feet additional water in the channel to what you had previously; is that so? — 
Yes, and a greater extent to work your ship in. 

2288. The channel having become more direct to the mouth of the Harbour, is 
the circuitous channel, which previously was used, filled up? — No, 1 suppose there 
may be a foot less water in it, without jou keep a little further to the westward 
still, but it is not filled up to any extent. 

2289. But that circuitous channel is not now so good a channel as it was previous 
to the extension of this North wall? — I do not think it is. 

2290. Have you observed the flow of the tide when it comes to the South Light- 
house?— No, not much; the first run of the tide goes away off' towards the 
northward. Frequently coming in with light winds, before that wall was there, 

I have myself been dragged on to the North Bull, after coming into the Light- 
house ; instead of turning up the Harbour, it ran across right over to the North 
BuU. , 

2291. When the flood tide was coming in, what course did it take from between 
Rossbeg and Dalkey Island? — Right into the Bay. 

2292. Straight up?— Straight up; rather inclined to run up along the South 
shore, after it opened clearly into the Bay. 

2293. And then was its tendency towards the southern coast ? — Yes. 

2294. Then did it take a course across the North BuU ? — Yes. 

2295. Did the ebb tide take a similar course? — No. 

2296. How did that go out? — I cannot tell which way rightly. 

2297. Did it take a more direct course out of the Harbour? — It did. 

2298. What alteration has taken place as to the flow of the tide since the forma- 
tion of the North wall ?— I do not know of any other formation. 

2299. Has not the formation of the North wall given it the tendency, instead 
of "runnin a upon the banks, to send it more directly to the correct channel of the 
river?— R has, no doubt; but there was a buoy that lay in further (before that 
wall was built) to prevent ships going to the northward ; it was very bad and 
shoally, and if they got there it was a quicksand; you have more space coming in 
now, since that wall has been built; they have not run it out so far as that spit, 
that a ship can now borrow nearer to the wall than she did. 

0300. Then a ship which by that means was rendered unmanageable in coming 
into the Harbour, would run less danger now, from the currents, of being driven 
on those dangerous banks, than it would formerly ?— Indeed it would ; it has rendered 
the Harbour perfectly safe. There was not a year before that, that I did not hear 
of three or four vessels being wrecked. 

2301. At what place? — Upon that North Bull. 

2302. Then is there nothing in the Harbour now likely to create danger to any 
vessel?— There is, and in every dry harbour in the world. 

2303. What do you mean by “ perfectly safe ’ ? — That no ship has been 
wrecked ; that if she is driven in now on the ground, or comes in by any casualty, 
she has not half the sea she had ; that wall can keep the sea off from the ship, so 
that she cannot be wrecked ; she may meet damage, and strain, but I happen not 
to know of one wreck in the Harbour since that was completed. 

0304 You think it impossible for her to be wrecked; but may it not do great 
injury to her?— I do not say it is impossible, I say she cannot be wrecked. 

2305. What are the sized colliers that now irequent Dublin ?— Some of them are 
as large as 280 tons; such constantly come up fully loaded to the quays. 

2306 As to those vessels which struck upon the banks, which you now under- 
stand to’ be called the Mumbles, of what size were they ? — I believe one was a ship 
near 300 tons, called The Castlereagh ; she was becalmed, the wind died away 
with her ; the current carried her on to that place ; there she lay that tide ; but she 

sustained no damage. _ . . , . , 

2307. How was she got off the bank?- By the next tide floating her off. 

4 og. Are you acquainted villi Liverpool Harbour?— Not very particularly, 

1 ^no Are vou aware of the fact, that in those harbours in which there are banks, 
and in which the channels are dangerous, the use of tug-boats and tenders is coming 
' very generally into „se?-Very much indeed ; there is scarcely a large ship going 
in or out, if the wind is an, way at all contrary, that does not have one, or frequently 

two, of those steam-vessels, one on each side, to take them out. 

2310. Arc they used in Dublin ?— There is one m Dublin, but from the good- 

59 1. Q 3 ness 
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TlomtPhepoa. “» of the Harbour, I can say the steam-boat gets very little business; we'haVe 

only now three or four lighters in the whole river, and they will be two months 

10 July, getting a cargo. 

1833. 2311. From the goodness of which Harbour? — Dublin. 

2312. At the time you first became harbour-master, do you recollect the number 
of lighters that were employed?— I suppose at that time the Harbour was getting 
better ; I suppose there would be 10 or 12 lighters altogether, between coal and 
merchant lighters. 

2313. Were those 10 or 12 lighters that then existed on the river much more 

employed at that time than the three or four lighters which now exist? A great 

deal. ° 

2314. Are any colliers employed as lighters? — I have known colliers going to 
lighten ships in Kingstown Harbour. 

2315. Did you not say a vessel of 14 feet 10 came up in one tide? — .She came 
up from sea and got right up. 

2316. Was it a spring tide she got up ? — It was. 

2317. Could she come up if it was neap tide? — Not with that draft of water. 

231 8. W as it a leading wind she had, or did she get up ? — She could not get up 
without a leading wind or towing. 

2319. Had she a leading wind ?— Yes. 

2320. Did she come up without tacking?— I do not know' whether she had 
a tow-boat or not. 

2321. How many days of a tide could a vessel of that burthen come up under 
similar circumstances with the same wind ? — Six or eight days, that she could 
come up. 

2322. At high tide? — At high tide. 

2323. That is half the tide ? — Half the tide. 

2324. Particularly if she had a south-eastern wind? — She would soon get up then. 

_ 2325. Do you mean to say that the Green Patch has acquired more than from 

six inches to a foot of depth ? — There is a part of it has acquired a great deal more, 
but some ships do take it, but we forbid them, if we can, going there, to prevent 
accidents ; there are buoys placed until the ridges are cut down by the steam- 
dredgers. 

2326. It is useless to a vessel to have a hole in a Patch which is as it is now', is 
it not? — There will be plenty of depth by the latter end of the summer, when that 
new cut that is now making will be perfectly level. 

2327. Do not say what it will be?— A ship will be brought up there now very 
safely. 

2328. What was the name of the vessel that drew the 14 feet 10 that came 
up in one tide? — The Fortescue. 

2329. When did she go up?— About a fortnight or three weeks ago. 

2330. Who is the owner of her? — Mr. Adair. 

2331. What was her tonnage? — About 260 or 270 tons. 

2332. The increase of water upon the Bar, according to your knowledge, has 
commenced with the finishing of the North wall, has it? — It has. 

2333. And do you attribute the clearing of the Bar to the building of that North 
wall ? — Exactly so. 

2 334- Are you an engineer at all? — No, lam only a sailor, both in the navy 
and merchant service, for 60 years. 

2 335* Was it more by accident than any thing that large vessel happened to be 
drove up there? — O no; she was bound up. 

2 336. Was it not by the accidental circumstance of the wind and tide? — No, 
she was not coming up. 

2 337* Could such a thing happen every day? — No, if she had not a springtide 
- she would not have got up that tide ; she could have stopped in the Pigeon-hole, 
where she would have Iain in safety. 

2338. Did you not say she could come up for six days ? — Yes, for three days 
before and three days afterwards at high spring tides. 

2 339* If s ^e had wind ? — Whether or not ; they employ steam-vessels to bring 
them up constantly. 

2340. You said steam-vessels were not employed in the Harbour of Dublin, 
although they were in Liverpool, Dublin Harbour being so much belter; did you 
not?— I did not say that ; but there was only one steam-vessel, and she was fre- 
quently unemployed. 

2341. Did 
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2341. Did you not say that the Harbour was so good they had no occasion for 
them ? — That they had not the occasion they had formerly ; the steamer is left 
unemployed. 

2342. In consequence of what? — Of the improvement of the Harbour. 

2343. Do the class of vessels that generally frequent Dublin, does that same 
class of vessels take steamers in and out of Liverpool ? — I cannot tell. 

2344. Can you form an opinion? — No. 

2345. Have you ever seen steamers towing vessels in and out of Liverpool ? — 

I have not. 

2346. As to the Mumbles, you surveyed it about a fortnight ago? — Yes. 

2347. You found that nine to ten feet water?- — Yes. 

2348. Will you say positively there were more than seven feet water on it at 
low water?— I say there were, and it was near low water. 

2349. Are you certain ; will you say it was really low water when you surveyed 
it, and there were nine to ten feet water? — As near as I can guess it was low water. 

2350. Do these Mumbles tail in on the South wall, or is there a passage 
between the Mumbles and the South wall? — There is a passage between them. 

2351. Then, if a surveyor, who surveyed them a fortnight ago, said they 
tailed in, and there was no passage, that surveyor, you think, would be incorrect? 

Yes. 

2352. Do you know the depth of that channel ? — About 14 feet. 

2353. Between the Mumbles and South wall? — Yes. 

2354. From your experience as the harbour-master, what should you say in 
general is the largest burthen ship that could conveniently, and not under extraor- 
dinary circumstances, but under ordinary circumstances, get up to the Custom-house 
at Dublin?— Ships from 300 to 350 tons could get up with a good spring tide, 
but not with a neap tide. 

2355. That is not the question ; the question does not refer to extraordinary 
tides or extraordinary winds ; the question alludes to the average state of tide and 
wind ; and what should you say was the average of burthen of a vessel that could 
conveniently get up to the Custom-house at Dublin? — A ship about 200 tons could 
get up in ordinary tides. 

2356. And not more ? — Not in ordinary tides. 

2357. Can you get up with the lowest tides? — No, not the lowest tides, because 
there is very little water ; but at high water the lowest tides. 

2358. At high water neap tides ? — They could. 

2359. Although there should be a westerly wind? — Yes; westerly wind is not 
the wind that cuts off the tide. 

2360. What is that ? — A northerly wind. 

2361. And then with a northerly wind, and a neap tide, would a ship of 200 tons 

be able to go up to Dublin at high water? — I do not think she would ; the wind 
from the northwards cuts off our tides very much. . 

23G2. In ordinary circumstances of neap tides, what length of time before high 
water, and what length of time after high water, in ordinary tides, could a vessel of 
200 tons go up? — An hour before and an hour after. 

2363. Would that vessel have a place of perfect safety to remain in until she 
could get up? — O, perfectly. 

2364. And by the use of steam-boats the effect of the inconvenience of being 
detained will be entirely obviated, will it not? — It will. 

2365. When you talk of those 200 tons, do you mean coasting vessels of 200 tons, 
or a sharp West Indian vessel ? — Of either. 

2366. Do you mean to say that a coaster of 200 tons will draw as many feet 
water as a West Indian of 200 tons?— She may, and frequently does; that collier 
I met the other day going up with 14 feet and a half, is a collier one half of the yeai. 

2367. Now a Portuguese vessel of 200 tons, would she draw more water than 
a coaster of 200 tons ? — That is according to how she is built. 

2368. As harbour-master, can you tell the Committee the average tonnage of the 
whole trade of Dublin?— I cannot; but I believe it could be obtained. 

2360 Can you tell the Committee what proportion the vessels of 200 tons bear 
to the whole ?— Indeed I cannot; but there are a great number of colliers, which 
seem like a wood, and many of them are of 200 tons. 

2370. When you speak of a vessel of 200 tons, do you speak of the register 
tonnage, or of burthen ? — Two hundred tons register. 

cni. a 4 3 37i-How 
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Thimm Pkpm. 2371. Hotv many feet water do you reckon a vessel that registers 200 tons will 
" draw fully loaded ? — That is according how she is built ; she mav draw =1, ! 

10 July, i 4 feet and a half. 1 T a “ out 

‘ 33 ' 2372. Doyou think the river is susceptible of much greater improvement still)-. 

Yes. 

2373 - To what extent?— To a very great extent; I think the river is capable of 
improvement, and as it is going on, with those two steam-dredges, you will have 
always 15 feet up to your quays. 

2374. What do you mean by always ; under those circumstances of tide ?— At 
high water, either spring or neap tides. 

2 375 - What sized vessels would that be competent to bring up to the Quay?— 
About 350 tons. y ' 

George Halpin, Junior, called in; and Examined. 

George Halpin, 2376. WHAT is your profession ? — Civil Engineer. 

un ~ 2377. How long have you been so? — I was a pupil of the late Mr. Alexander 

Nimmo for eight years, and practising for some time since ; I have had pretty 
general experience in engineering works during my apprenticeship to him. * 

2378. Did you continue that apprenticeship with him until his death ? — No my 

apprenticeship expired about two years before his death. ’ ^ 

2379. About three years ago? — About that. 

2380. Are you acquainted with the Port of Dublin? — I am. 

2381. What opportunity had you of acquiring the knowledge of the Port of 

Dublin ? — My situation obliges me to have a knowledge of it ; I am obliged 
frequently to sound up and down it, in order to see what the lighters are doing in 
their dredging operations. I have been frequently from time to time ordered to 
make surveys of portions of that Port to show what improvement was taking 
place. 0 

2382. What is your situation -—Assistant Inspector of Works to the Ballast 
Board. 

2383. Is your father the Inspector? — He is. 

2384. Have you recently made soundings in Dublin? — I have. 

2385. In the River and Bar? — The River and Bar. 

2386. Have you seen the map that is attached to the Ship Canal pamphlet?— 
I have, and this is one of them — [producing it.] 

- 2387. What do you say as to whether it be a correct or incorrect representa- 
tion?— It is an extremely incorrect representation ; I find it is a copy from a map 
published by Mr. Duncan in 1821 ; it purports to be a map describing the state of 
the port in 1833, while it is taken figure for figure from Mr. Duucan’s map of 1821 
as I will show to the Committee. 

2388. Have you seen Mr. Giles’s plan of the river Litfey, surveyed in 1818 and 

1819?— I have. J 

2389. With soundings? — With soundings. 

2390. Have you your own soundings, and have you compared them with the 
soundings of Giles in 181 y? — I have. 

2391. What is the result of the comparison ?— ‘-The result of the comparison is, 
that a considerable improvement has taken place throughout the channel of the 
river Liffey, from the deep water without the Bar up to the Quays of Dublin. 

2392. And is that improvement shown on any map before the Committee ?— . A 
portion is shown on the map that I now submit to the Committee \handing in a Map, 
marked (A.)] ; this describes the channel between Ringsend and the Pigeon House 
Dock, and it shows what portion of improvement has taken place in consequence 
of the dredging operations. The dredging operations have been principally confined 
within the space oi those two particular points. 

2393. Have you any other documents illustrative of the same matter? — Not 
between those two points. I have a lithograph showing a comparative view of the 
Bar of Dublin in the years 1800, 1819, and 1831, which I have already handed 
in — [A Map marked (B.) handed in.] 

_ 2 394 - Can you state to the Committee shortly, and without going into the 
gures, what the improvements are that exist now in the Channel and Harbour of 
Dublin, as compared with the year 1819 ? — I can. 

2 395 - Do so ? — The improvement on the Bar Channel has been considerable; 

• there 
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there is in the place where Mr. Giles found but six and a half feet, a much greater 
depth. 

2396. Now you are speaking of the Bar, are you not? — Yes, there is now a depth 
of from nine to ten feet on the shallowest part of the Bar Channel, and a depth of 
14 to 15 feet at low water of springtides up to Pool Beg lighthouse, and to the 
deep water within it, commonly known by the name of Pool Beg anchorage ; there 
is thence a good depth of water, say from 12 to 13 feet, until you come to the Ford, 
which has been called the Nightingale Ford ; there is a considerable improvement in 
the Channel over it, say at least of two feet generally ; the Channel has been made 
much more direct, and much broader by dredging. In the Pigeon-hole there is a 
depth of from 15 to 18 feet at low water of spring tides, in which there is very 
good anchorage ; a portion of that present anchorage of the Pigeon-hole was for- 
merly part of the Nightingale Ford ; there is thence a depth throughout the Channel 
up to the Ringsend Point of from ten to live feet in the shoallest place ; the river 
generally from* Ringsend up to Carlisle Bridge has been improved ; I will not say 
ft has been much deepened ; it has been levelled, and a great many impediments 
removed. 

2397. Have you any thing more to add to that? — I am not aware that I have 
any thing particular to add ; there is much better shelter in the anchorage in Pool 
Beg than there was. 

2398. Do you think the force of the estuary within the North and South walls 
has increased?— I think the estuary has increased, inasmuch as the banks have con- 
siderably diminished, the space for the back-water has increased ; the point for- 
merly called the North Spit has now been worn away very much by the scour, and 
the banks near that are very much diminished. 

2399. The quantity of water increases the power? — Yes; I understand the 

^2400.' It is not meant the current, that was examined to the other day; you un- 
derstand the question?— I understand the question as not meaning the current. 

2401. What is the space between the North and South wall ?— Say 1,300 feet in 

round numbers. , . , . . . 

2402. Do you know of any impediments that formerly existed in the navigation 

of the river, that have been removed in later times ? — I have already stated my 
answer to the question. ., . 

2403 Are there any others that strike your recollection beside those you have 
na med‘?— I have already stated that the Bar was removed to a great extent, the 
Nightingale Ford was considerably improved, and that the Green Patch Channel 
had been considerably improved. 

2404 What improvement can you state as to the Green Patch, lhere is an 
improvement generally over it of from two to four feet in the Southern Channel 
I am now speaking not of the Channel which has been partly dredged ; I speak 
solely of the Southern Channel at present used by vessels navigating up to Dublin. 

2404 Are you acquainted with the nature of the bed of the river?— I am. 

2406. What is the bed of the river at the Green Patch ?— At the surface of the 

bed, if I may so express myself, we find mud and gravel, mixed. 

2407. Alluvial matter ?— Alluvial matter ; beneath that we found a bed of hard 
coarse gravel, and large stones, mixed, to as far as we have hitherto gone. 

2408 What is the depth of the alluvial matter, to the best of your judgment r— 
It varies; it would be difficult to say; the dredgings for ballast have been going on 
throughout that channel, I may say constantly for the last 20 or 30 years ; so I have 
not had the opportunity of ascertaining the depth of the alluvial matter, generally 

^’TAoq 8 Do you consider that coarse gravel and substance to be the old stratum 
that would have existed there without a river, or to have been brought by the force 
of the stream ?■ — I do believe the bed of stones to have been the original stratum, 
ns it has been termed, and not alluvial matter brought down the river in times of 

fl °24io. Would'you wish to term it any thing else than the “ original stratum r” 

I think it is the correct expression. . . , 2 , 

241 1 Can you state the sub-stratum in any other part of the channel ?— I am 
not well acquainted with the sub-stratum, unless throughout the course of that cut 
where the dredging operations have given me an opportunity 0 observation. 

2412. Do you mean on the Green Shoal?— Yes; and in the space between the 
Pigeon House and Ringsend. 

"... a 2413. Ana 
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2413. And is it all the same stratum ? — It is all the same, varying of course in 
its dip ; the surface of that stratum is found deeper in some places than others. 

2414. Does the sub-stratum vary in its tenacity ?— It does; in some places the 
stones are found larger than others. 

2415. What is the kind of stone? — I am not certain of that. 

2416. Can you tell the extent of the channel that has been excavated ?-— Exca- 
vated in what part ? 

2417. The part before alluded to?— The channel that has been excavated from 
the Green Patch to the North wall, is about two-thirds of the distance between the 
Pigeon-hole and the North wall ; there may have been taken from that, I should 
say, about 300,000 yards excavated ; and throughout that channel we have got a 
depth, on an average, say of 10 feet; it varies in breadth from 300 to 100 feet-^that 
channel will in the course of a few months be opened out, and it will afford great 
facility to the navigation of the river. 

2418. At present is it navigable at all ? — The pilots have brought some vessels 
of large burthen through ; but it is the wish of the Commissioners of the Port that 
it should not be used as yet. 

241 9. This is altogether a new channel ? — It is ; which has been dredged. 

2420. And if there be any physical danger of filling up, there is no time to have 
made the experiment as yet ; the experiment is in its infancy, is it not ? — That 
particular one has been in its infancy ; but there has been dredging for ballast 
carried on to a more limited extent, which would give some idea if any thin» of the 
kind existed. 

242 1 . What is the longest time that any of these dredgings have been open ?— 
I have held my present situation but a short time, say two years ; and I have not 
had an opportunity of knowing that correctly. 

2422. What is your own opinion of the result of the experiments you are 
making now ? —Why, my own opinion is, that they will considerably improve the 
navigation, and render it quite adequate to the trade of the Port. 

2423. For what trade would they render it adequate, to what burthen of ships? 
— I should say to vessels from 300 to 500 tons; to that class of ships which I think 
likely to be used in the Port of Dublin. 

2424. What depth of water do you expect to get? — Sufficient for vessels drawing 
from twelve to fourteen feet water, and upwards of that ; I should say that there 
will be convenience for vessels of sixteen feet ; I speak generally now of the class 
of vessels. 

2425. What depth of water will you have in the channel, from the Bar up to 
the Custom-house ? — You will then have as the least water at high water, of a neap 
tide, 1 8 feet water. 

2426. The whole way ? — The whole way up. 

2427. At high water, at a low neap tide, 18 feet? — Yes; when it has been 
carried to the intended extent. 

2428. What breadth of channel will you have that for ? — It is intended to have 
it for 300 feet, at least. 

2429. Do you think that can be effected? — I have no doubt of it, with adequate 
means. 

2430. In what time ? — I am not prepared to state the time. 

2431. Or the expense? — I should suppose in less than eight years, with the 
present means, and in a much shorter time by increasing the means at present 
applied to the improvement of the Port. 

2432. Do you know what the present means are? — I do. 

2433 - What are they a year? — I did not speak so much to the cost; I merely 
spoke of the power applied. 

^ 2 434 - What is the present annual expense, do you know? — I am not aware of 

2 435 * Can y° u * e h me whose hand-writing those red marks are ? — 1 marked 
those red figures; to the best of my knowledge they are mine — {Referring to a Plan 
marked (C.)] 

2436. Look at Rogers’s Map; do you recollect your Report of the 7 th of March 
last? — I do not recollect to have made any Report at that time ; I suspect it is my 
father’s Report that is alluded to. 

2 437 ; -Are you apprised of your father’s Report of the 7th of March last ? — 
I believe I am acquainted with the general tenor of it. 

2438. Does the position of the Mumbles, as laid down in that map, correspond 

wi th 
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with the description of your father’s Report of the 7th of March? I should say 
not ; but I cannot judge from this, because I conceive this is rather inaccurate ; 
I see the line of this wall has been inaccurately laid down, and judging from the 
general appearance, I say this is not accurately described — [This alludes to Rogers's 
Map.] 

2439. Which, do you mean to say your father’s Report is accurate, or that map ; 

. — I mean to say this map is inaccurate. 

2440. And in more particulars than those in which it differs from your father s ? 

—When I spoke of its being inaccurate, I meant to express that I would not wish 
to say whether this bank was drawn in the right position or not, the other points 
being inaccurate. , • , , . 

2441. The question asked is, whether the position of the Mumbles, as laid down 
on that map, accords or differs from your father’s Report of the 7th of March ? — 
I think it differs ; but as I have already said, this North wall is inaccurately placed 
on the map. 

2442. Suppose that by Rogers’s map the South wall and the .Lighthouse were 
correctly laid down, without reference to the North wall, or any other banks, would 
then the situation of the Mumbles, in your opinion, be correct, as laid down on this 
map of Rogers? — No, I think it would not. 

2443. Have you seen any map similar to that at the Ballast Board? I have not. 

2444. Can you say what proportion the part already dredged bears to the entire 

work when it shall be completed, according to the plan you have mentioned ?— Not 
without reference to documents ; I would not wish to give an opinion which might 
not be accurate. , ,, , , , . , , , 

2445. Can you say in round numbers; is half the work doner— If the whole 
extent of improvement is spoken of, I should say not. 

2446. Is one-third done?— I cannot answer that question without reference to 



oiner uocuiueui&. . . . • 

2447. Can you say positively a fourth is done ? — I would not wish to give an 
opinion without reference to documents. 

2448. Can you form no judgment ? — I should say a fourth is done. 

2449. Do the ultimate improvements suggested extend beyond the lighthouse? 
— Beyond which lighthouse? 

2450. Are there two lighthouses ? — Pool Beg lighthouse ? 

2451. Yes?— No, they do not. , T 

2452. Are you acquainted with the portions that have been dredged . 1 am. 

2453! Can you say whether or not there has been any deposit upon any part of 

that since they were dredged ?— There has been a very slight deposit; the river, 111 
time of flood, brings down certain floating particles which are deposited, but they 
are not brought to any great distance down the river ; it is not brought down to any 
extent below the Pigeon House. 

2454 Above the Pigeon House has there been any deposit ?— A slight deposit ; 
slight it must have been, within my knowledge, because I have not had the oppor- 
tunity of observing it long. 

2455. To what height or depth has that deposit been?— I have never ascer- 
tained ; I should think very inconsiderable within that time. 

24 <6 But you have not ascertained? — I have not ascertained. 

2457. If the system of dredging was stopped, is it not the nature of every tidal 
harbour, circumstanced as this is," to form a bar at the mouth of it?— It is the 
nature of the rivers of tidal harbours to form bars at their entrance ; but that ten- 
dency can always be counteracted by works of art. 

2458. Do you think by any work of art, without a continued system ot dredging, 
the Bar at the" mouth of the Harbour can be kept under?—! have no doubt ot it ; it 
has been improved without dredging, and it has been kept under hitherto without 
dredging I have no doubt it is possible always to keep it so. 

2459 Has there been no dredging on the Bar?— There has been none on the 

^460. Do not the same natural causes which produced that Bar at a certain dis- 
tance from the force of the stream, although you bring the stream to bear with 
more force on that point, will not the natural pre-existing causes naturally or almost 
necessarily form another Bar, having the same relation to the force of the stream ? 

No because the circumstances have been altered ; there has been a different set 

oiven to the current of the tide; if things remained in the former state, what is 
supposed would be correct. 

V qi . 2 2461. What 
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2461. What has given the different set to the tide?— The erection of the „ 

North wall. 6 reQ t 

2462. As to that different set of the tide, the difference must cease mast it , 

the moment you get out of the influence of the effect of the North wail’- it °'’ 

at all regulate the tide at the point of Howth, does it?-That influence will 1 Z 
beyond the influence of the current which formerly caused that deposit ™ 

2463. It may extend beyond the re-action of the tide, the eddy of’ the title th , 

caused that Bar there, may it not?— It has done so ; and there is no reason tn 
sider it will not always do so. LOn ‘ 

2464. It has done no more than operate on the present Bar has it J— It 1,, 

operated on the present Bar. ' “ as 

2463. That is it has given the force of the current of the Liffey on the nresent 
Bar, and of the tide going out !— Yes. 3 P nt 

2466. And there is more power at present on the present Bar than there used tn 

be r — JNo doubt of it. 

2467. But as you go further seaward that power diminishes foot by foot does it 

not? — 1 hat is also obvious. J ’ 

2468. When the current comes to that precise diminution of force which it for 

merly had on the present Bar can you state any reason why the pre-existing causes 
that created the present Bar should not equally operate when you come to a situation 
equal in point of quantity of force of the river with that which did exist on the 
present Bar ?— I can because, supposing the current setting directly in the line of 
the river outwards, it is met by the set of the tide across it; suppose you brini that 
current of the river beyond the current which crosses it, and bring it into the 
influence of another current so as totally to change the circumstances of the case 
will not the position laid down be altered? * 

2469. Db you know of any other current in the Bay that bears in a different 
direction from the internal currentr-There is a different current further out here 
Referring to Map] than the one found in closer. There is a current called the “ Nine 
hours btream, which runs out here north-east. 

r)n^°'R W ? at T , ? i - tanCe VS Nine-hours Stream; is it not clearly outside the 
Dublin % is not; Dublin Bay is comprised within a line drawn between the 
points or Howth and Dal key. 

2471 What is the distance from the lighthouse on the Southern wall to the present 
Bar ? — It is very nearly an English mile. v 

2472. From the lighthouse?— Yes, to the shallowest part of the present Bar. 

2473. Can you state whether there be any current from the south within another 
mile from the present Bar ?— I can. 

2474; How far from the present Bar does any other current bear?— I cannot say 
that without reference to a map. 3 

2475. According to the best of your recollection, is it half a mile or three quarters 

of a mile from the centre of the present Bar?- What is meant by the centre of the 
present Bar? J 

2476. The Committee mean the middle, which is the meaning of the word centre ? 

I should say it was within three quarters of a mile of it; I do not confine myself 

to exactly three quarters of a mile. 3 

2 477- What is the current that sets in within three quarters of a mile of the 
Pr fi S6 I 1 4u Ka »\ t 7 t , d ° eS not set on the P resent Bar?— It is a stream which has been 
cafled the North-east Stream ;” the “ Nine-hours Stream,” which sets off towards 
the Point of Howth, north-east. 

—Yes 8 ' And Which ° f C ° UrSe is su PP ,ied b y the stream th at comes from the south? 

2 479* And * n f ac *-_ * s nothing more but the debouching of the stream from the 
soutn, and any material brought by the stream from the south must necessarily pass, 
WK t ,i n0t beC °T e de P° sited > ^rough that Nine-hours Stream ; is not that so?- 

hy, 1 do not understand what is meant by material brought by the stream. 

2480. Suppose a matter was floating on its surface, and there was no wind ?— 
lhat would be brought through the course of the Nine-hours Stream. 

2481. And of course any matters in apparent solution or mixture with the 
southern stream would equally be in solution or mixture in the Nine-hours Stream? 

2. Unless deposited? — Unless deposited. 1 

24 3. Any thing that is in the Southern stream at present to make a deposit, 

will 
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will either be actually deposited or carried off in the Nine-hours Stream ?— Either 
deposited or carried off. 

2484. Then there being a second current will not alter the engineering principle, 
if there be a particular point where the Liffey stream ceased its power, and created 
or caused, or permitted a deposit; the Liffey stream will spend its force a little 
further out, and the same thing that now or heretofore caused or permitted the 
deposit on the present bank, must cause or permit the deposit on the outer bank, 
must it not?— No; there will not be the same feeder for it, as the feeder of the 
North Bull is not out at that point where you suppose the force of the Liffey stream 
to terminate. 

2485. Would not the sand from the South Bull be the feeder; what do you con- 
ceive created that Bar? — I conceive it was the tide meeting the stream of the River 
Liffey; it is formed from the feeder of the North Bull; it may have been caused 
partially from the South Bull previous to the erection of the Lighthouse wall ; 
since that, any additional matter which may have been given to the Bar, has been 
formed from the North Bull sand. 

2486. Then must not that have been brought by the Liffey ? — Taken from the 
North Bull by the Liffey stream ; not brought by the Liffey ; not solution in the 
Liffey. 

2487. Now look at it on that map, will you ?— That is not a correct position ot 
the Bar. 

2488. Is the current produced by the North wall at present in progressive opera- 
tion ; is it actually deepening the Bar gradually, or has it ceased? — I rather think 
it is deepening it still ; I think within my knowledge the channel has been improved, 
so that it is still operating to a certain extent, but not as formerly. 

2489. How long have you known it? — Two years. 

2490. How much has it been deepened within the two years?— -A few inches; 
a slight alteration ; I cannot speak correctly without reference to notes. 

2491. Have you the means of stating accurately the gradual and progressive 
effect of the current produced by the North wall on the Bar ?— 1 dare say on 
reference to my notes I can ascertain it ; I am not aware whether I kept those 
notes ; I used to make a small map of those notes I took, and the notes were of no 
further value then ; it is probable I may or I may not have them. 

2492. Is it not material for the office to keep registers of them?— This map, for 

instance, serves as a register. . . 

2493. Does it become a register to show the monthly, quarterly, halt-yearly or 
annual operations upon the outer Bar? — No, this only shows it at one particular 
time; this shows what it was at the year it was made. 

2494. Can you or your father assist the Committee, by giving it any such scale 
as would show the reduction of the Bar progressively as compared with time ?— 
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1 cannoi. , _ . T 1 -a 

2495. Do you consider the cutting away the Bar is progressive ?— 1 do consider 

2496. Is it equally and evenly progressive? — No, it has not been evenly pro- 
gressive, because the cause was altering as the Improvements went forwards. 

24Q7. Since the completion of the North wall, do yon consider the cutting away 
of this bank has been evenly progressive ; was it not more rapid at first than now . 



— That I do not know. . _ . . .• 

2408. How many years is it since it began to operate ?— It has been operating 
now for some years ; the wall was commenced in 1821, and the operation varied as 

this wall was extended. 

240a. The Committee wish to know when the operation of reduction commenced 
on the Bar : whether it commenced when 50 yards of the North wall were erected, 
or 100 yards, or not until it was almost completed, or not until it was entirely com- 
pleted these are things the Committee do not know; are there any means of 
informing the Committee on that subject?- As to the gradual progressive change 

of the Bar ? 



2500. Yes ?— I believe not. 

2501. Would not the materials be there ; the extent of the wall ?— That is well 



2502. But the extent at different times?— That can be ascertained. 

2503. The progression of the work by dates ?— Yes. 

2504. When first was it discovered that that work had this operation on the Bar, 
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of increasing the water by diminishing the Bar? - According as the work w™i 
the effects were perceived ; they varied as tile work went on. 

il be obta .'“ ecl exactness ? — I have not the materials for formi™ 

such a table ; but they might probably be found. terming 

2506. Are you aware whether the bank called the Kish Bank is considered h, 
naval men to be increasing?--! am not aware that it is considered to be increasi™ 

thekst “en yearn 66 ! ‘ hmk alterati ° n mUSt be Ter ? sli S b t within 

2507. Is the Burford Bank increasing ?— Not that I am aware of 

Kin^HaTouT“ not^" ^ e ”‘™ aa of 

2509. In reference to the question that has been put relative to the point whew 
that force shall expend itself, as the cause of the bank diminishing, may not the for™ 
be so directed, as that, although it must diminish itself eventually, and eventuallv 
leave a deposit somewhere in the Harbour, yet that the deposit may be so bv 
artificial means, placed, as to still keep the channel improving, and the bank itself 
become eventually a cause of permanent improvement?—! think itmay; thedeooA 
may be so placed as not to be in the way of the navigation. 

2510. What proportion of the deposit on the Bar should you attribute to the ehh 

h'S ^ Li%. fl00d ’ ” t0 ^ al °” e ? ““ D ° eS the qUeStim allufc *> 

broifghVdovvn b 74 e S Sy“ tribUte ‘ ^ S ““ ° f ““ ^ ‘° the sedim ™‘ 
2512. Has the Bar been dredged? — No. 

25t3. Do you know the substance? — It is a sand similar to the North Bull 

th^Bar * the d ?f th r S0Ul n Bul1 ? ~ Alld ° f the Soath M t0 ° ’ there is "0 mud in 
the effect’ w T“' ‘ 7 " j a P ort '°” of tbe earth in il at the °f Hoods ; if 

there ‘° Cray Sand down S0 far 88 the Ear < we should find some of it 

Idav !,y° u Watched the effects of the . flood in rivers as to the deposit 
of the country through which it flows ? — Not much. ” 

y ° a A yer “ 0t i Ced lhe remBl ' l!able offset of small eddies, and the dif- 
ferent description of deposit that am left in different portions of rivers ? — I have 

the 2 MumbleT e S’ 08 examined particularly as to the Mumbles?—! have examined 
three weeks^ 6 y °“ S0U “ ded them ’ “ nd how lately I sounded them within the last 

eight to'nke'feet lePth ° f Water WaS there on tbe Mumbles at low water?— From 
2520. Had you ever sounded them before?— I bad. 
feet d vaVer'Sbre WaS 1110 deptl1 When J ° U sounded before • f ~ I found as l [tlle as four 

2522. The same height of tide? — Yes. 

2523. Was it high water or low water you spoke of? — Low water. 

W fc.K tii fciiBfa of these Mumbles, you have stated already the 
Md 1116 N ° rth W “" " abMt *■*“ fat ™“ d 
2525. Is this your Map?— Yes. 

of Te M?mbl7 line r ° UnCl the Mumbles? - Tba t line is round the former position 

2527. What do you mean by that?— It is where the bank was. 

528.. Here one appears laid down fourteen feet water, and one twelve feet water ? 
— inat is the North side of it. 

'G' en a chaIlnel of 1S-12-12 feet water ? — That 16 feet is outside. 

2530. 1 hese are low water marks ?— Yes. 

A channel at low water between it and the South wall of 1 2 feet ?— There 
was at the time I surveyed that. 

hanV ^° U Sa ^ n ° W w ^ at * s ?■ — Inconsequence of the dredging on that 

whl< * vei T stee P one, that depth of 12 feet was filled to a certain 
o-ooifu ‘U S n ?f S< ? dee P as itthen was in that particular place. 

No, not at alh Mu “. have 2 one awa y the hank inside has grown up there?— 

2534. What depth qf, water is there here where there is 12 feet; there were 
1 2 teet water there in 1831, were there not?— Within the present shallowest part. 

2 535T- Can 
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2535. Con you say what depth of water there is there now ?— Within the present 
shallowest part there may be 10. 

2536. Where the channel of 12 feet water is given on this map there is 10 now ; 

is that so ?— Yes, in the part where that was. , . 

2537. From the situation of the Mumbles on this chart, it would appear the 

Mumbles lay about mid channel between the South wall and the North wall ; do 
they or do they not ? — They did lie there. . . 

2538. Whatever remains of them is about mid channel still, is it noti' It 



1S 2MQ. Where is it now ?— It is moved to the distance of about 360 feet from the 
Southern wall ; it has now been dredged away, with the exception of a small 
portion, which was moved by the dredging operations to that distance of 360 leet, 
and which, I suspect, is removed altogether by this time. , . , , 

2540. The cause that created that continues to act?— No, the feeder was the 
bank of the North Spit; I apprehend that it was principally formed by the washing 
from the North Spit, which at the time it was formed was larger and higher than 
it is at present; that is now diminished, and the course is diminished in the 



same way. 
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THOMAS WALLACE, ESQUIRE, 

IN THE CHAIR. 



Barnard Mullins, colled in; and Examined. 

WHAT is your profession? — I profess to be a civil engineer. 

25^: How long have you been so ?-Theoretically and pract, cully for upwards 

r b z 

Ltla 7 periot^ had b«n previously well acquainted with Dublin long before 

the Canal l Docks were built. any „ rea t works in harbours or connected with 

2544. Have you ever - nn _„Ji k, r t h e Board of Public Works in the com- 
rivers ?-Yes ; .and we m-e now ^ d f ^ am| a]so in the repair of the Harbour 

pletion of the Asylum extensive tide-work in Sligo for the Customs Board. 

atDunmore We execu d ^ me|ltionet , at Du „leary and Dunmore, is it as 

a civil' ealeer I plans for the works you have been employed, or as bmlders 

ei;rs of the 8 pj. ^ m «■* 

W fn A 12 sufficiently acquainted with it to state whether to your knowledge 
7^^ ^ '^ffiel^tl^well 0 to^r^a^o^llnio^of^s^ e 7 ctt 7 nessl 71 he 7 "ntrary°a > s 

stance connecS with th? Rive® or Harbour P-I think the Raver generally .. 

the Committee 

“2550' Crmmlfwfsr;ort g o 7 i 77 hat yo“u know of the whole?-The 

for ships to navigate unde P‘ d p ort 0 f Dublin, and from having read all 

^t“, ZLys and promts that have been furnished 
and devised for its i improvement for aj great ““her ofy^ to ^ impediments 
2552. State w lat ^ in those respective portions of the Channel, the 

°b”” taking 1 the River first?-The part of the River 'vithmfte^alls? 

59 1 * 
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Bernard Mullin'. 2553. Yes ? — I would say the shores of the River are for a meat cart h*. ■ 

absence of tidal water; that vessels even of shallow draft of water lav on the I l “ e 
which is in many places uneven. Some lighters belonging to the house 7 i?”!’ 
I am a member (the house of Henry Mullins & M'Mahon) have been inhu^f 1 
laying on the bottom, although unloaded. m J u red by 

2554 Do you think the River capable of being deepened until a better bottom 
should be come to safely ?-I think within the walls it could not conven eml . , 
deepened, because these walls are not sufficiently founded to admit of mi • 
creased depth. muen in- 

2535. How would the increased depth of water affect the walls >— I .| ln „ij 
prehend it an excavation was to be made below the level of the foundnt T 
Walls would be in danger of being pulled down. ons ’ t ie 

,,.^5 6 - And from that circumstance do you infer there would be an impraciica 
bility safely of deepening the bed of the River?— I think so, unless considemS' 
extent^ “ mCUrred b - v underpinning the walla, which might be done lo some 

2557 - With respect to the Harbour, are you able to state to the Committee anv 
thing connected with that r-I have not made an, survey of the Harbour myself 
but as I before stated to the Committee, I have had access to all the surveys ffiat 
were made for several years past ; I hold in my hand a section of the state of the 
River from the Bar to Carlisle Bridge, made by the late Mr. Killaly, who was a„ 
extremely competent and a very accurate man; it purports to be a seclion taken 
from a map of the River by Mr. Giles, who had been employed by the Boa!/ ' 
Customs and by the Ballast .Office Board, conjointly for that purpose, and accord 
ing to this section the Bar is not the obstacle which most Impedes the navkati™ 

landTrd^ o 7 it ^ °" “ tha " * S ‘° be foand “ ma "J P»s of the^iv”; 

2558. Have the goodness to state what those other interior dangerous impedi. 

ments are , In the first instance, I have compared this section taken from 

Mr. Giles s map made ,n 1819, with Captain Bligh's map of 1800, nineteen yeare 

previously ; and I have compared Captain Bligh's map with maps that were made 
many years, some fifty years before his, and fluid there was as much water and! 
most cases more water in the river, generally, at the time those maps were made 

^nerkTof f 6 ^ 116 time Mr * Giles ’ s ma P hatl becn >nade, although 

a period of from nearly sixty to seventy years had elapsed. ® 

2559. Is it by the soundings that are there mentioned, compared with other 

here A I 0 / fi t hat '— Vcs ; at half a mile distance fro,!, Carlisle BHdge 

there is but 13 feet 6 inches of water m the River at the low water mark of neap 

t des, at a little more than a mile from Carlisle Bridge, 13 feet 3 inches - still 

further down Channel 13 feet 3 inches, and a little more eastwards 3 a like depth 
° f h 3 yjches ; and at half a mile eastwards of this point, or a mile !nd 

a half below Carlisle Bridge, only 13 feet of water; whilst upon the Bar at the 
same heighth of tide, namely, the high water of neap tide, there is 1 6 feet 6 inches 
rfn B Tt an -f' ° f " ater " p0n tlm part called the South-west Bar. 
to » ' ™ 1 ft lf i! he L , c, ' nraittee understand you rightly, there is much greater danger 

no^o ex, oslftf 6 - 8 ^^ PaS -f ,he Bar,han was in before; is that sor-She ’.s 
not so exposed to wind or accident as she would be in the Bay 

2561. But with respect to the depth of water r-There is considerably less depth 
of water in a great portion of the river than on the Bar ; I speak of the time when 

the survey was made from which this section was taken 

own^knowledge.' 3 ^ Pre3<fflt S,a ‘ e Ca "' ,0t speak of the P"*-t “> a " "7 

2563. . According to your statement a vessel that passed the Bar safely mi»ht run 
aground in going up the River, there being less water ; is that so?— Yes ? ° 

tWm 4 ; ft l a 7 “f'T t0 y° a Cl '"n*i«ed with that subject; have you on 
that map the shoal called the Mumbles ? — No. ^ 

and'that , 1 "*. 3 ' 0U e ,"“ bled t0 state , whether you know scientifically how the Bar 
Uo d S e h h ,T y R haVe te r“ prodlIced ' b y natural causes or artificial ones?- 
tide rite! ™ ,ft ” s u fo ™ ed as «ll otlier adventrous bars at the mouths of 
Drommtorvnf H o Ub,n ! larbour ,s the extremity of a deeply indented bay; the 
Hne ofl y °? " S north ’ “"-etches considerably seaward of the general 

iver i w 7 f S0Uth ’ rards ° f " Wch line, to the entrance of the Waterford 

alon V 7 L ext : e l )tl0ns j nearly strait ; a chain of shoals or sand banks lies 

along course, nearly parallel w ith the land, and a short distance from it ; these 

banks, 
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banks, for the far greater part, have little water over them at the time of low B , 

water, and the rise of tide along this coast is inconsiderable. When the sands of 

which these banks are composed, and that which lies exposed at low water along the 
shore, is acted upon bv the disturbing forces of wind and tide, great quantities of 
those sands is caused by the flowing tide, which during three-fourths of its flood sets 
up Channel until met in its passage by cross currents or bold promontories, by which 
new directions are given to the tidal stream ; eddies are formed, counteraction 

produces quiescence in the conflicting waters, when all matter held in suspension 

by them is, from its greater specific gravity to the sustaining vehicle, deposited; 
hence the shoals in the River, the South Bull, the North Bull, the Spit and the 
Bar, &c. & c. &c. 

2566. Supposing your theory a right one, is there any reasonable probability the 
Bar could ever be permanently removed, or greatly reduced ?— The Bar may be 
pushed seaward by the increased current produced by the contraction of the entrance 
to the Harbour by the extension of the great North wall ; but I apprehend a per- 
manent remedy will not be obtained by that projection. 

2 .-56 7. Could it, in your opinion, be of any considerable advantage to the trade 
of ^Dublin if the Channel about the Bar was deepened to any extent, unless the 
River also could be deepened up to the Bridge?— Yes ; there is a pool some distance 
from the Bar up the River, called the Pigeon-hole, where vessels rendezvous until 
they lighten, or until the tides rise sufficiently high to enable them to get up. 

2568. To what extent?— It would facilitate their coming more freely into the 
Harbour ; I am told the passage over the Bar now is a direct passage in the line 

of the stream. . 

2560. Supposing the Bar actually removed, but supposing the River from thence 
upwards to the Bridge not safely capable of being deepened proportionality to the 
increased depth of the Bar, what would be the benefit to the trade of Dublin in 
that instance ?— The removal of the Bar, if permanently removed, would be an 
advantage in the admission of vessels to the Pigeon-hole ; but my opinion ot the 
removal°eft'ected is, that the Bar is merely pushed more seaward ; that the con- 
traction of the estuary by the new wall has increased the current, and that where 
the increased velocity thus acquired ceases to operate, re-formation will ensue. 

2570. Have you already stated, without a great expense, the River, properly so 
called, cannot be deepened within the Quay walls? — Certainty not, in any judgment, 
for the reasons I assigned. . , , , . 

2 <571. Supposing the Bar was deepened to any given extent, how far vyould that 
be beneficial to traders coming up to the Quays?— In nothing more than what 
I mentioned, that they would have an asylum at the Pigeon-hole, which they now 
have, and could not have in the Bay. , , , , M 

2(572 They would get up with more facility to the Pigeon-hole, from thence 
upwards ; the inconveniences, whatever they are that exist at present, would con- 
tinue to exist ? — I think so. . 3 T , 

2(;7o. Do you know the great North wall that has been built ?— 1 do. 

21574.. Are you apprised of any inconvenience or mischief that has resulted from 
that wall, or that is likely to result from it?— It had been stated to me some years 
ago by a professional man, very intimately acquainted with the Port, that new 
shoals were in process of being formed by the operation of that wall, and I went to 
examine the wall myself several times. , . , , ,, . , 

ocyr Can you assume any state of things connected with that wall, the deepen- 
ing of the water by it, that is likely at any time to produce any mischievous result? 
—Not having made a survey oi' the Harbour myself, I cannot speak from my own 
knowledge, but from what I heard in this room. ., 

°„ 6 Do yon allude to witnesses ?-Yes, to evidence winch is before the 
Committee ; new shoals have been created within the Bar stnee the North wall has 
been built: those shoals are called the Mumbles. 

... Do yo „ l ino w whether or not that wall tends to deepen the current near 
itself immediately within its contact almost ?— My impression on that subject is, 
that ’it tends to tlo two things ; first, to push the Bar more eastward than it was 
formerly ■ and secondly, that from the manner in which it has been left unfinished, 
that it has created new shoals within the Bar, and I shall assign the reason why ; 
about 2,000 feet of wall is carried up only to the heighth of about half flood , the 
remainder of the wall which I reckon to be about 8,000 feet in length, is earned to 
the full heinhth of four or five feet above high water, lhe opinion I entertain, 
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and it is an opinion not lightly taken up, is, that when the water is making for the 

59'- S ’ 
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Barnard Mullins. Port, that it is confined until it reaches to the level of half flood, to the openine 

between the extremity of the wall, and the Lighthouse ; but when the flood rises 

12 July, above the level of that part of the wall which had only been raised to the height of 

l8 33 - half flood, that wall becomes an over-fall to the in-flowing tide, and the quantity of 

water falling so rapidly, and so directly over it, and the nature of floods bein» to fall 
at right angles to the line by which they are pent ; that the tendency of this overflow 
combined with other circumstances, would be to displace the sand lying at the foot 
of the wall and push it forward in the line of the current thus created. 

2578. Can you form any judgment from your knowledge of the fact, whether 
such a wall, as is now built, called the North wall, has a tendency by virtue of the 
current it produces, or any other consequence operating on the water, to deepen the 
bed of the River or Harbour just in contact with itself. Do you know of any effect 
produced by the building of the wall on the current, or the depth of the water 
immediately near it? — I do not comprehend the question. 

2579. there a wall now built called the North wall? — Yes. 

2580. Do you know of any effect likely to be produced by the existence of that 
wall with respect to any current, or any other effect produced upon the depth or 
course of water in that particular spot ?— I do not know it of my own knowledge, 
by actual investigation ; but I know that the consequence must be such as 1 have 
staced already, for the reasons mentioned. 

2581. Is there such an eddy produced, or current produced, by the existence of 
that wall? — Of the great North wall? 

2582. Yes? — I can have no doubt there is. 

2583. Do you know whether the existence of that eddy or current produces any 
effect or result that is likely at any time to be injurious to that wall?— I know it will 
be the consequence. 

2584. What will be the consequence ? — That it must create new impediments 
within the Harbour. 

258 5 - With respect to the existence of the wall itself, supposing that wall was so 
affected by the current as that the current made a cavity below the existence of that 
wall, would there be any effect produced by that ?— Yes ; I think the face of that 
wall is likely to fall in when it shall be under-cut by the water, but that may be 
renewed by putting in new material. 

2.5 86. Is it your opinion that that result is likely to take place?— lean have no doubt 
at all about it, from the deepening that has already taken place along the face of it. 

2587. What would be the natural effect on the channel of the River, the con- 
traction of that part of the River between those two walls ? — I hold in my hand 
a rough draft of the Harbour of Dublin, showing the North and South walls; the 
South wall is a straight wall, nearly parallel with the course of the River, or the 
channel has rather conformed to the line of the wall ; the great North wall con- 
verges towards the south until it comes to a contracted point, opposite to the 
South Lighthouse. 

2588. The question is this; what would be the natural effect of the channel of 
its being contracted in this point? — If that point is meant, [ pointing to the sea end 
of the wall'] I say it would remove every thing its influence was capable of re- 
moving ; it would push the Bar more seaward, until the current without the point 
of contraction ceased to flow, or flowed with such little force as that its effect would 
cease to carry with it any of the sand from the bottom or sides of the channel ; 
when this shall occur, and that it will occur is most certain, I presume that the 
cause which produced the Bar would lay up another, and if the present walls were 
elongated, like consequences would inevitably follow. 

2589. You have stated, that the contraction of the channel in the way stated 
would produce the effect of throwing more seaward the Bar; is that true? — Yes, in 
the immediate vicinity of the contraction. 

2590. But that it would be likely to form again when the conflict between the 
outgoing and incoming water would take place? — The impression on my mind is, 
that the causes that produced the Bar, which has been removed or pushed seaward, 
will form a new bar seaward of the former, when the operating cause that effected 
tie removal will cease, and that that will cease when the current produced by 
contraction ceases. 

259 1 . Were you in the room when Mr. Giles stated something with respect to 
a channel 100 yards wide over the Green Patch; did you hear that? — I did. 

2592. Have you such a recollection of it as to be able to speak of it with respect 
to its effects, supposing such a channel of 100 yards wide was effected, whether it 

would 
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would be likely to continue, a change producing the effect desired, or likely to be Barnard Mullins. 

filled up? -I cannot say that I have a full recollection on my mind of what the 

precise nature of Mr. Giles’s evidence was, but I doubt very much that any 12 July, 
excavation can be made in the River Liffcy that will not be refilled. 1 33 ‘ 

2593. Is that your general evidence with respect to any thing likely to be done 
in that way ? — It is. 

2594. What is the depth of the water now in the King’s docks? — Twenty feet at 
high water ; if my memory serves me, that dock was built by the house of which 
I am a member. 

2,595. Is there, or not, any difficulty in getting in a large ship of a certain 
burthen, say 600 tons, or 800 tons, to that dock ? — I know the cill of the entrance- 
lock is as low as the bed of the River, and any vessel that comes into the River can 
enter the lock and docks. 

2596. Have you any thing else to state with respect to the Harbour or the River 
as to impediments, or the power of doing injury or removing it; you must have 
considered the subject, and the Committee wish you to state your impression 
generally ?■ — I have given the best consideration I am capable of to the subject 
generally for a great portion of my life, and I say, from all that 1 have seen, heard 
and read, that there is, in my opinion, very little likelihood of any permanent 
improvement being made in the navigation of the River of Dublin, by any expendi- 
ture that could be made upon it. The Ballast Board have made a great deal of 
valuable improvement in the quayage, and a variety of other matters of great 
importance to the trade. 

2507. You stated it would be quite impossible to dredge a sufficient channel in 
the River, inasmuch as the foundation of the walls was not down to the depth to 
which it would be necessary to dredge, at least without underpinning? — I did not, 
that I am aware of, use the term “ impossible but the impression on my mind is, 
that the bed of the River of Dublin, within the walls, cannot be sunk to the depth 
it is stated the Green Patch is to be sunk, namely, 1 2 feet under low water, without 
pulling down those walls, unless a very considerable sum was to be expended in 
underpinning them, which, I think, cannot be done effectively without. 

2598. Do you give that evidence from your own knowledge of the fact that the 
foundation of those walls have been so badly laid ? — I have not made use of the 
words “ badly laid;” I saw the greater part of the foundations laid, and I say they 
have been so laid that you cannot deepen the River alongside without pulling them 
down ; you may make a narrow channel through the middle of the River without 
touching them. 

2599. Be good enough to explain to the Committee at what part of this map 
you are referring to? — That is the site of the Lighthouse on the North wall, these 
are the patent slips eastward of the Lighthouse. 

2600. Where is the Green Patch?— I cannot point out that place by its designa- 
tion; but I infer that the part of the River that has the least water in it, is the part 
called the Green Patch ; it is almost a continuous shoal for a distance of two miles ; 
the shallowest part of the River commences at one mile eastward of Carlisle Bridge, 
and that shoal is a mile and a half in length, or very nearly ; at the high water of 
neap tides, there is not more than 1 3 feet to 1 3 feet 3 on the greater part of it, and 
at the further end 15 feet; while on the Bar there was 19 feet before the late 
improvements. 

2601. Are you aware of the part in which they are now dredging? — Yes, I have 
seen the dredge vessels at work. 

2602. Will they be able to dredge a sufficient channel for all purposes of com- 
merce, without going so near the South wall as to create a necessity for taking down 
the wall eastwards of the North Lighthouse? — Yes. 

2603. Is there any necessity for their coming so near the South wall as to be 
obliged to take it down in dredging? — None whatever. 

2C04. Then so far as from the Quays to the Lighthouse there is no difficulty as 
to dredging, and to improve the channel by dredging owing to the want of founda- 
tion of the walls ? — There is nothing to prevent their dredging there if the strata 
permits. 

2605. In deepening the River by dredging, do you mean to say that would be 
a permanent improvement for the purpose of making a passage to Dublin, or would 
it be liable to be filled up. If the sand is removed from a particular part is it not 
the usual course to have that filled up by the succeeding - tides? Yes. 

eqi. s 2 2606. Supposing 
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2606. Supposing a given quantity of the River dredged, is it your oDininn ,u 

holes made in excavations would be filled up again ?— My opinion is that in 1 ™ 
of time they would. * In Ia P se 

2607. Might it not so happen that the passage might be made, say last -week and 
deepened and filled up in the next week, so that a vessel going out may find TiT 
cient depth to go out, and returning in a week or ten days afterwards find that 
place filled up P If the channel was dredged through/light shifting sandJw 3 
immediately refill the excavated parts; an immediate collapse almost would S. 
place; but if the dredging takes place through a hard, and I have heard it stated 
the Green Patch is a hard, I would not say that the refilling would be iml. 
diate, although its commencement would be contemporaneous with the excavnfinn " 

2608. Might it not be filled by means of deposits ; a great deal of matter beins 
brought down the River if the bottom is uneven, is it not very likely that part 3 
be filled up by the deposits ?-I have no doubt but that it will refill; whv I lint 
so is, that I have heard the engineer of the Ballast Board state that there is a stra 2 
of sand lying over the hard; and if a stratum of sand lies there when the wate 
is shallow, and the force of the current acting upon it the strongest, it would be 
more likely to accumulate, and that considerably, at the bottom of a deeo hole 
where the action of the current could not at all affect it in the same degree. 

2009. The operation of dredging will be to deepen a certain extent of channel ?— 
Yes, to excavate a channel. 

, yOI 5 des 5 ribe that > if il be correctly done, as making holes in the 

bottom of the channel? — It must commence by makinv holes 

2611. Would you describe the operation of dredging to be making holes at the 
bottom of the channel, because the previous question was put to vou “ If hnlps 
were made at the bottom of the channel would there not be a tendency to fill ■”vZ r 
answer said ‘ Yes naturally;” but if a straight channel was made throughout This 
bank would its tendency be to fill up, provided it was straight ? — I thinklt would 
for the reasons I have already stated. ’ 

heari 1 it'stlted. bank “ P'' 63 ™' “ hard natUraI bank S™ conceive?— So I have 

h„l 2 i ,3 'h If ' u S' 3 °Pff ion of dredging the hard natural bank be cut away in 
holes when all those holes are connected together so as to form one channel 
should any alluvium have been brought down the River and have filled up any of 

will not° th’ T li n0t J aSy • t ° rem0Ve sach aIluvium from the channel, and 
will not the tendency of the water in a straight channel of this kind be to keep it 
henceforth clear of deposit?— My impression is, that after you make these hofes 
which the operations necessarily must commence with, and after you connect these 

si? 1 * ch “ Mi ^ ,2 s: 

M ' ra" 1 the \ aest!o ' 1 is this : If ‘he hole® be made by dredging and afterwards 
again by the san,e operation ’ and sogo on 

deencneH^hl«' VateI ' haV '!' S a Iar ger space now to flow over, when the channel is 
deepened, the same quantity of water will be confined in a narrower channel and 
of course run with greater velocity ; will not the tendency of that be of itself ’if the 
channel be correctly taken, to keep its own channel clear ?— In every estuary there 

Zttn t “ aad Ihe .00 yards bears a^ely “ 7 all pr" 

portion to the breadth of the estuary at the place spoken of, the Green Patch • 

to ran d selw y ard »r he V he “ de beginS t0 ebb ’ the °P eratioa ° f ‘hat ebb would be 
Ihoal tlwra win r 1 ' 6 ! 110 , , WaS deepeSt; but the moment tlre water began to 

!nd In tl f d b fu tW0 'f eral eessents, one from the south side of the estuary 
toth^nnrth e L f H 0m th<iSe carrents would b e carrying off the sand lying 

loSrr^opiuTotfiiup 6 newchannei “ d *« 

bee^dredJed 6 ^' rec0 ' lect ‘ he fiaestion supposed a straight channel to have 
artificial irbE* / * re ,f erred a straight channel in which there shall be no 

ta thera^n • ra ed by l he dir f ti0 “ ° f hi- 1 understood the question, I think; 

R admit, 5 T la ,S - dl ' a ' Vn from the <l“estion aad an swer is not the conclusion 
st Ji„h, Lf’ ‘he question now put is if a channel was deep and narrow and 
straight and no eddies; the “ eddies” are gratuitous. 

— I eannoV ,tV S ‘ he ‘'fT 6 f ™ m ‘he Light-house on the North wall to the Patch? 
beforame; ’ “ "* *" “ map 

© 2618. What 
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2618. What is the fall of the water from that to the Patch? — No fall, but the B 
fall the tide or the land stream gives it ; the bottom of the River is greatly deeper 

at Carlisle Bridge than it is there. 

2619. Can you say what the levels are of the bottom of the channel of the 
River at the North Lighthouse, and the level of the foundation of the wall at that 
Lighthouse? — I cannot state exactly. 

2620. Can you tell nearly? — I cannot: I think that part of the wall is deeper 
than the rest ; if founded on alluvial matter there would be a subsidence which has 
taken place in many situations ; and the Lighthouse would exhibit signs of sub- 
sidence, if it had been founded as the Quay walls were ; hence I infer that it was 
founded more expensively. 

2621. Is this the part of the wall to which you alluded, when you said, if the 
River was to be deepened it would require underpinning ? — I meant every part of 
the walls, from the North Lighthouse to Carlisle Bridge, with the exception of 
the Dock entrances, which are founded considerably under the bed of the River. 

2622. Can you give an idea of the comparative levels of the bottom of the 
River, at the part where the foundation is laid on the highest ievel with that founda- 
tion ? — In many places the foundations of the walls are above low- water mark ; 
the Liffey banks being in many places above that level. 

2623. How much lower should the foundations of the wall be carried, to answer 
the purpose of deepening the River sufficiently ?— Why perhaps from 8 to 12 feel; 
it is proposed to deepen 12 feet under low water mark. 

2624. How much more water does it appear by the maps. you have alluded to, 
to have been in the channel of the River, at the time you say there was more than 
there is by the map in 1819 ; how much more was there then? — It appears by the 
map of 1765 by Seale and Richards, that at the channel eastward of the Light- 
house, on the south end of the Bar, there were 9 feet of water at low water, 
opposite the Light-house 1 1 feet, a little higher up 1 1 feet, a little higher up the 
stream 15 feet, a little higher still, 14 feet. Mr. Giles’s map shows less water. 

' I reckon the decrease of water arises from the South wall, which, although it affords 
great protection to the shipping, and has straightened the channel, has a tendency to 
diminish the quantity of water in the estuary. 

2625. Do you think that is the cause of it? — Yes. 

2626. You have stated, the only effect of the extension of the walls towards the 
sea would be the pushing out of the Bar further towards the sea; is that so? — Yes, 

I think so. _ , r , c . 

2627. Can you form an idea in what time a new Bar may be re-iormed further 

out? — I cannot. . 

2628. Would it be rapidly accumulating, oris it one of very slow progress r — 
The progress must be slow, because there are counteracting causes to prevent 
a very rapid accumulation. 

2629. Would it be the operation of 10 or 15 years? — I could form no opinion 

on that subject. , „ .. . 

2630. In how many feet does the water rise within the South wall? — About 

1 2 feet at high water. . , , 

2631. Reverting to the map of 1765, in how many places do you find a depth 

of only two feet from the North Lighthouse to the South Lighthouse, 1 ool-beg 
Lighthouse?— In four places. , . , t f ,, . 

2632. Referring to the section of 1819, and deducting 10 feet for the full of 

neap tides, in how many places would you find water only to the amount of two 
feet ?— No place as low as two feet, but in several places as low as three feet ; but 
these heights depend on the state of the water in the River; there will he a greater 
depth when a fresh is in the River than in dry weather, when the quantity of water 
in the River is trifling. . , 

0633 Would it not be a very unfair thing of an engineer to take a map under 
extraordinary circumstances of the River, and not take it at the ordinary circum- 
stances?— He ought to take his soundings and bearings under ordinary circum- 

Sta ^634 You have stated, that owing to a part of the North wall not being 
brought" up to its full height, there is a continual tendency of the full flood to fall over, 
and to under cut that wall, and to form banks on the opposite side?— Yes, that is 
the impression on my mind. , , ,, . • 

• 263=5. That effect will cease to be produced, will it not, when the wall is earned 

up to its full extent?— It is apprehended, if the wall were carried up to its mil 

591. s 3 1C!S * 
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height, it would increase the current so much, that vessels could not make the m 
with safety. i nL 

2636. Then is it intended not to carry up that wall to its full height ?— I carnet 

tell what is intended ; I have nothing to do with it. not 

2637. At what time is the water up to the level of the present top of that wall J 
At about the time of half flood. 

2638. At what time of tide is the current most strong ?— The current is most 
strong during the half flood, because it is confined to the contracted entrance ■ 
but when the tide attains a greater height, the back water flows over the 2 000 
lineal feet of the unfinished part of the wall which diminishes the current in the 
mouth of the Harbour. 

2639. Is it your opinion that this North wall will not be permanently beneficial 
because the cause of the Bar will only have to operate at a greater distance eastward 
from the Light-house ? — I do not understand the question. 

2640. You have stated that this North wall will be of no permanent benefit to the 
Harbour, because that the cause of the Bar will not cease ; its effect will only be 
removed to a certain greater distance from the Lighthouse than the present Bar?— 
My opinion is, that it is not a serviceable projection, at least to the extent it has been 
carried; and I am further of opinion, that until the last 2,000 feet are removed 
that the new shoals created within the point of conveyance will continue increasing 
nntil you remove the cause ; effects must continue while the producing cause con- 
tinues ; you must therefore remove the cause, or apply to a permanent artificial 
remedy, which scarcely occurs to the limited information of man to apply 
except when the cause is artificial or accidental, as in the case of the Mumbles. 

2641. From your own knowledge, .is a bar, or is a shoal now forming to the east- 
ward of the present Bar ? — I cannot speak from my own knowledge, more than 
what my deductions are upon philosophical principles, founded upon natural 
causes. 

2642. Would notan extension of these walls still further put away from the situa- 
tion of the present Bar that shoal which you expect to be forming? — I have 
stated, that if the present walls were elongated after the re-formation of a bar, 
that they would produce or ought to produce the same effect on a new Bar east- 
wards of the old Bar, as was produced upon the old Bar by the contraction of the 
current there. 



2643. Then if you at last extended the walls to the point where you would 
control the cause of the Bar, by preventing that influx into the Harbour in the 
direction which formed the Bar, the deposit would be carried to a point where the 
general up-channel current would carry it and diffuse it, so as to render it not 
injurious to the Harbour ? — I would not be able to assign any limit to a projection 
of that sort ; but there are a great variety of counteracting causes to prevent such 
projections. Besides, if it had been ascertained that the construction of this 
gieat North wall had not produced the effect sought, it would not be a very encou- 
raging existing r fact for the projectors of a measure of that sort to continue an experi- 
mental extension either of the North or South walls to attain no benefit beyond what 
had been previously attained at a considerable expense. 

2644. And the further you go the expense would many fold increase? — Yes. 

2045. Are you of opinion that continued attention to dredging would or would 

not prevent the re-formation of the old Bax’, and the new formation of a new Bar, 
whenever it may happen to occur?— The old Bar has been removed without the 
operation of dredging, by the contraction of the current. 

2646. And may not the new Bar be prevented by dredging, seeing the walls 
could not be extended interminably ? — There is one certain fact regarding estuaries, 
the more water that is received in the estuary, the more powerful and effective will 
the out-scour of that water be, and the more you extend these walls you diminish 
the quantity of tidal water entering the estuary, and lessen its power of out-scour. 
I may add, that there is greatly less water iu the estuary than there was 20 years 
ago ; cows now graze on the North Bull that was at that time covered with tide 
water. 

2647. -Are you of opinion that the Bar likely to be forming in a position which 
you conceive will be the result of the extension of those walls, that there will be any 
practical means of removing that Bar, any easy facility to remove it by dredging or 
any other way ? — The operation of the outfall of the waters will always keep a ' 
channel clear, if I am to judge of its effects heretofore. I find by one of those old 

maps 
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maps I have referred to that there were 1 1 feet of water on that Bar nearly 70 Ban 
years ago. 

264S. How far eastward of the old would the new Bar be likely to be formed ? 

The moment the current ceased to operate, that it had commingled with the 

adjacent waters, and its effect as a scour was lost, then depositions would as here- 
tofore occur, at what point of distance, or in what time the bank may be formed, it 
would be great presumption in me to say ; I cannot tell it. 

2649. According to their present extension and position where would the new 
Bar be formed ; are you able of forming an opinion, is it at the extremity of those 
walls ? — I have said it would be formed at the point seaward of the present termi- 
nation of the North wall, where the whole of the accelerated current produced by 
that contraction would cease, and that the water issuing out of the estuary into the 
sea, ceased to produce any scouring effect whatever, but, forming eddies with other 
currents, would assist in the re-formation of a new Bar. 

2650. The question meant, is, what distance is that? — I cannot tell at what 
distance ; if I can be told where the current ceases, I shall then be able to give an 
opinion. 

265 x . After having spoken of this inconvenience of the Bay and the River, have 
you turned a Ship Canal in your mind, so as to be able to give the Committee your 
definite opinion on it; the practicability of a Shi]) Canal? — I have no doubt of the 
practicability of a Ship Canal from Kingstown Harbour to Dublin : the house of 
which I am a member made a tender for it several years ago, on the plan of the 
late Mr. Kilally. 

2652. Is it your opinion that a Ship Canal, such as you conceive to be practi- 
cable, and which you have been adverting to, would be a better mode of remedying 
the evils of the Harbour and the River, than that mode which, when you were 
present, Mr. Giles pointed out his plan of doing it for the Ballast Office; did you 
hear the evidence given by Mr. Giles?— I did, but it is not on my memory what 
his statement was. 

2653. Is it your opinion that a Ship Canal would be a remedy for the evils you 
have been stating as existing in the Harbour?— My opinion is, that vessels sharply 
built, calculated for a foreign trade, require to be continually water-borne, and that 
Dublin Harbour in its present state is not calculated to receive such vessels ; but if 
they were to resort to Kingstown as an asylum harbour, and that they could safely 
come up at all times of tide to the Quays of Dublin, it would be matter of very 
great advantage to the commerce of the City, and of the country generally. 

2654. That is, that those vessels would trade with more safety and facility than 
they do in the present state of things ?— At present, vessels of large draft of water 
cannot trade with the Port unless they were to take asylum at Kingstown and lighten, 
which increases cost of freight and charges on the merchant. 

2655. Have you turned this Ship Canal deliberately in your mind, so as to be 
able to tell the Committee with a certain degree of confidence that that Canal is 
practicable; a Ship Canal communicating between the Asylum Harbour and the 
Dublin Docks? — The part of the subject that became a matter of inquiry with me, 
and those who co-operate with me, was the execution of the work, the building 



the Canal. _ 

2656. Does not that come within the notion of practicability? — Yes. 

2657. Do you, on all you have known and thought of on the subject, tell the 
Committee now that such a Canal is practicable? — Certainly; and not only 
practicable, but facile. 

2658. By facile, you mean not only the work can be made, but it would be easily 
effected for the purpose of having water?— What I mean by facile, is, that it would 
not place a contractor in a situation of much hazard or difficulty in undertaking it 
at a fair price. 

2659. Is it what they call an impounded canal or a tide canal that you have had 
in your contemplation, or have you had both?— My proposition was confined to the 
scheme originally designed by Mr. Jessop (an impounded canal), subsequently 
approved of by Mr. Rennie, and finally by Mr. Kilally ; it was on Mr. Kilally ’s 
Plans and Sections submitted to the Chamber of Commerce. 

2660. Did that plan which you have been contemplating include a floating- 
dock? — Yes. 

2661. Was that part of the plan? — It was. 

59 1 * s 4 
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2662. Are you able to state whether or not, supposing such a Canal as that 
should be formed, it would be at all practicable to make it in such a way, or with 
such additions or contrivances, as to convey the filth of the City of Dublin sea- 
ward ? — I think it could. 

2663. What is the mode you would suggest for that purpose?— In the summer 
of last year, when the Cholera prevailed to such a calamitous extent in Dublin 
several projects for the removal of the sullage of the City had been submitted to the 
Officers of Health, and those several projects, with the Report of Mr. Halpin, were 
referred to our house, and we prepared a Plan and Report. 

2664. Had he given his opinion on all, or only on oner— On more than one- 
on three or four. 

2665. Is there any one of those three or four that strike you as more eligible than 
the other? — No, I think they were equally inefficient. 

2 666. Is there any mode by which you think the thing can be practically 
effected ? — I do. 

2667. Suggest, as shortly as you can, a general outline of what that would be?— 
We suggested two modes; at present I think there are 92 sewers discharging into 
the river in a distance of a mile and a half ; we suggested that the heads of 'those 
sewers should be collected into a few conduits of outlet, four or five on each side of 
the river, so as to reduce the number of 92 to eight or ten, and that they should be 
discharged in such way as that the sullage should be delivered into the current in 
deep water in the stream; at present in a portion of the river from Carlisle 
Bridge upwards, during low water, the banks are bare for a considerable distance 
parallel to the walls on each side, and the stream, which is very inconsiderable in 
the summer months, is confined to the middle of the channel; the plan here 
spoken of was with intent of mitigating the evils of the noxious effluvia issuing from 
92 sewer mouths, by discharging the sullage, through eight or ten openings instead 
of 92, into the middle of the stream, under low water, that it might be carried to 
sea by the force of the current; at present the sullage is discharged in all cases 
from one to five feet over low water of springs. 

2668. Would that be consistent with the existence of a Ship Canal and a Float- 
ing Dock ? — It was intended there should be parallel sewers to connect the sewers 
entering the River; that every reach of parallel sewer should be made on such a scale, 
that when the ultimate system referred to in the Report should be adopted, they 
would be continued on either side, discharging their contents into the deep water 
seaward of the Dublin Docks. 

2669. Do you mean seaward of the Floating Dock, which would constitute part 
of the Canal project ? — Yes. 

2670. Is it to be discharged into the Liffey ? — Yes. 

2671. Could this plan of the sewerage be effected without the formation of a 
Ship Canal? — Yes. 

2672. Would it be facilitated at all by a Ship Canal ; is it perfectly distinct from 
the Ship Canal and the Floating Dock, or not? — I was about explaining to the Com- 
mittee that these parallel sewers should be made so large as that finally they would 
form a part of the general system of sewerage, in connexion with the project of 
turning the River Liffey into a Floating Dock ; but until that period should come, 
that the other part of the project should be adopted, which would cost compara- 
tively a small sum of money, and would relieve the citizens from a grievous 
nuisance. 

2673. When your house made the tender, was it for the formation of a Ship 
Canal ? — It was. 



2674. Did you examine the substrata along the whole line? — We made such 
an examination as enabled us to make the tender, which we did on our own 
responsibility. 

2675. Have you any plans of that here; any sections ? — I have not. 

2676. Did you allow for any considerable flow of water into the channel you 
would have to cut, or did you find there was much water likely to flow into it in 
the examination you made ? — I heard the examination of a gentleman on that sub- 
ject, and I should say that there would be no difficulty in the way of excavating 
the Canal in the position that gentleman mentioned. 

2677. Do you differ from him in that respect? — I do; if I thought there was a 
difficulty I would not commit my character and my property to it, nor would my 
partners concur. 

2678. Did. 
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2678. Did you make any tender ?— Yes, a formal tender. Barnard MuUm. 

2670. What was the tender ?— It was to make a Ship Canal, having a tide basin 
at Dunleary, from the Asylum Harbour at Kingstown to the Grand Canal Docks in 
Dublin. , . v 

2C80. Is that the one you now conceive to be practicable ? — Y es. 

2681. Was it as a contractor you made the tender? — Yes, it was a tender for 
making the Canal, with all the works appertaining to it, from a given point to a 
given point, according to the plan, section and specification furnished to us. 

2682. By whom ? — By the late Mr. Kilally. 

2683. Was there any sum specified as the cost of that project ?— There was; the 
precise amount is not on my mind, but it exceeded 400,000/. by something. 

2684. Was that subsequent to the execution of the Asylum Harbour? — The 

Asylum was then in progress of execution. , , 

2685. Was the Asylum Harbour built at the time you made that tender?— I he 
greater part of it was. 

2686. Would the circumstance of the Asylum Harbour being now finished, vary 

the amount of expense that you then thought it reasonable to ask?— Yes ; I think 
the tide-lock and basin might be dispensed with. ^ 

2687 Are you now able to form some judgment for the benefit ot the Com- 
mittee and the public; can you form a judgment at what sum, considering the 
Asylum Harbour now built, such a project as you then had in view might be had? 

—It is not on my memory, but Mr. Kilally’s detailed estimate is before the Com- 
mittee. . . 

2G88 What is your present opinion ; can you form any judgment at present ot 
the gross amount, without being very particular, which you cannot be, of the 
expense of sucli a work ; would you execute it now for the amount of the tendei 
that was then made, and less ? — Yes. ,, 

2680 Do you admit the Asylum Harbour has saved some expense:— By as 
much less as some works that were then contemplated may be now omitted, what- 
ever the amount of that may he. . f 

2600. This tender you made was merely in the capacity of contiactor of a 
certain work to be executed on the plans of others, vvas it. Yes. 

"6ai Would vour character, as engineer, be injured by the failure of the workf 
—I am quite sure it would ; any failure of works in our hands would, we conceive, 

be attended with loss of character. 

2692. Did you make your offer as a contractor, and not as an engineer r— As 

11 you, when you made that tender, conceive you would be at all 

responsible for the practicability of the undertaking r—I was .going to add, that the 
modern practice is to hold the contractor to the perfection of the plan that he 

“"S^—eive that plan to he so practicable, that if you were called on 
you would pledge yourself to the propriety ot it 1— Yes, to the perfection ol 

"“2695. Did you state in what time it might be do,.e?~I think four years, as far 

“ S Zr^n~ speaking of contracting and being responsible in a certain 
way, clo you mean to say that you so considered the plan that . you 1 vou d c . 
ceive yourself safe in undertaking for its utility, as a remedy to effect reliet liom uie 
inconvenience of the Bay and Harbour!— The question of utility was not enteitained 

by 2 ; 3 rlha[r^own opinion ?-My own opinion is that it would, if 
carried into effect, be a work of great benefit to the trade of the Port. 

2608. And that it would be useful to the extent already stated ?-l think so. _ 

2699 Do you conceive in 

to the undertaker, is that he should 
. ll V , . . - . . i I.. ns arc eligible ; that they are practicable; that they should 

bfexe^efin cxinforndty with dm designs and specifications, so as to render the 
work, when executed, what, it vvas intended it should be. 

’ Then did you make your own calculation of the supply of water which 
sudiTcnmd would require, and whether that supply was at all seasons of the year 
forthcoming ?-No ; that was a question beside our tender. ^ what 

59 1 • ‘ 
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2701 . What did you tender a contract for ? — For the execution of the works 

2702. Did the execution of the works include the supplying of water ?— Certalnl 

2703. Have you any doubt as to the possibility of supplying such a canal 

posing it completed, with water?— I can have no doubt, upon the first considerate?" 
of the subject, but that a sufficient supply of water can be had ; the late 
Jessop, Rennie and ICilaliy were of that opinion. Srs ’ 

2704. You have been asked whether that project of yours was accompanied with 

a floating dock in the Liffey ; did you mean by that, the existing Floating Docks that 
now subsist, or did you mean a floating dock, properly so called, to be made of flip 
River Liffey?— No, it was wholly unconnected ; one end of the Canal was to com 
mence at the Asylum Harbour in Kingstown, the other was to terminate in the Grand 
Canal Docks at Dublin. u 

2705. Can you give the Committee any idea of how much less the contract for 
which you tendered would be now, in consequence of any works that have been 
perfected since that tender was made by your house?— The details are before the 
Committee. 

2706. Can you give any rough estimate of the difference ?— I cannot; I am not 

competent to give any thing like a correct estimate without the plans before me or 
even one approximating to correctness. ’ 

2707. If you were to undertake to make a Canal, water is quite essential to it k 

it not? — Yes. ’ 

2708. In your contract you contracted for all the buildings, and you have aiven 

your opinion that the water is practicable to be had ; is not that so ?— -Yes. ° 

2709. Was the project upon which you gave your estimate, namely ' Kilallv’s 
project, one 111 which the water was taken into account by ICilaliy when he made 
his survey r I conclude it was ; but we had nothing to do with it at all. 

2710. He had been an able engineer, who took into account not merely the 

labour but the water also, and how the water was to be procured ; and do you be- 
lieve, as an engineer, that that water was to be procured as ICilaliy thought? Yes 

2711. Were you to find all the works necessary to do that which ICilaliy said 
would produce the water .-—No ; this estimate, which I now hold in my hand is 
authenticated with Kilally’s ovvn hand-writing, and it provides 66,700/. for contin- 
gencies; and I have no hesitation in saying, if the 66,700/. be handed over to our 
house, that we will find the water for the Canal. 

? 7 '?’ fr0m what source the water was to be f °”nd, or did that 

es.imate of Mr. ICilaliy state from what source it was to be supplied ? — There are 
many sources from which the water can be supplied; none of those sources are 
mentioned in the estimate. 

2713. Did Mr. Kilally state the sources ?-The Grand Canal Company have a 
clause in an Act of Parliament which enables them to turn a very considerable 
portion of the River Liffey into their Canal, whenever they should have occasion for 
it, in addition to all the water they now have. Their works have not heretofore 
imposed upon them the necessity of availing themselves of the clause referred to: 
but they may do so when circumstances require it. 

2714. The question is, whether the estimate and plan of Mr. ICilaliy, for which 

you tendered a contract, showed from what source the water was to he supplied 
that was to flow in the channel which you were to construct for it?— That subject 
was not put before us. J 

2715. Did Mr. Kilally’s plan show that?— His plan did not show it, but there 
can be very little doubt that Mr. Kilally was of opinion that water could be had. 

L> ° eS hlS P , , shovv t0 an y I jerson vvho would look at it, the source from 
which the water would be derived ? — It does not. 

2717. Although the map or sketch on paper did not designate where the water 
was to come from, did you know, or do you know now, where the water is to come 

rom, or •would come from ? I know if the Canal was now made that there are three 
sources of supply which could be had. 

2718. Do you think them sufficient?— I do. 

2719. Either of which are practicable ?— All of them. 

* 720 - You said you had nothing to do with the plan of supplying the water; . 
m'ulo^ 0 ^ were merely the contractor, did you not? — Yes; but although we have 
a .u rea i. ma !?^ . m * es of canal, we never made ourselves accountable for the 
o Gr V an ^°m ' ts retent ' on * n foe Canal, a matter of paramount importance; 

c c may e easily made ; few people know how to keep the water in it. 

2721. You 
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2721. You always knew, did you not, that there was water to come, or they Barnard Mvllins. 
would not have built the Canal ? — Yes, I must so conclude. 

2722. Did you know Mr. Kilally ? — Yes, well, for thirty years of my life 

2723. Was he considered an eminent engineer in respect of canals? — Theie was 
no man in the profession understood the subject better than Mr. Kilally. 

2724. Was he not a man of high character? — Yes. 

2725. And in the confidence of the Government, was he not? — Yes, and my 
opinion is, that there never was in the employment of Government a more 
honourable or a more faithful public servant. 

2726. Do you believe Mr. Kilally would have given the plan of a canal, with an 
estimate attached to it, if that plan could not be fully executed ? — I think Mr. Kilally 
would not have propounded or designed a scheme that was impracticable. 

2727. When you were proposing for that work, was it necessary for you to make 
a great many inquiries, although you were not accountable for the utility of the 
work, but merely for the work that was specified in the plan j and still had you not 
an opportunity of judging whether that Canal could be supplied sufficiently with 
water? — I know the country very intimately, and I think it could. 

2728. Do you happen to know from what source Mr. Kilally purposed supplying 
that Canal with water? — The level at which it was proposed to terminate the Ship 
Canal in Dublin in the Docks, is so situate as to be commanded by all the locks of 
the Grand Canal; the trade of the Grand Canal is of very great magnitude, and 
every boat coming into and leaving the town must necessarily carry with it the 
water employed in their conveyance through the locks; in addition to which 
Mr. Kilally calculated upon taking in the River Dodder, and the portion of the 
River Liffey, as before referred to, to increase the supplies from the Canal. 

2729. Then did Mr. Kilally intend to supply the water in part from the Grand 
Canal water, in part from the Dodder, and also in part from the Liffey ? — Yes. 

2730. Is it practicable to make a Canal from Kingstown Harbour to the River 
Liffey direct, without going into the Grand Canal Dock, or being dependent upon it 
for the necessary supply of water ?— My answer to that question must be a qualified 
answer ; I have not made soundings of the water in the presumed line, nor borings 
to ascertain the nature of the strata that lie along the shore ; but from a statement 
made to me by a very ingenious and talented professional man, of the nature ot the 
soundings which he recently made, I would say upon his statement that it is quite 
practicable. 

2731. Without going through the Canal Dock, do you mean ' — Y es. 

2732. Is it your opinion that an impounded canal is preferable to a tide canal ? 

—That would be a comparison of amount of cost and of impediments to the navi- 
gation of either. ... . . 

S733. Other things alike, which would you prefer?— If the tidal canal can be 
made for less money, or for as little money as the impounded canal, I say that the 
tidal canal ought to be adopted ; I should say, if it even were to cost more it ought 
to be adopted, as offering the least impediments to the trade. 

2734. Mr. Giles has stated his opinion, or his apprehension, that if it was a 
tidal canal, that it would induce such an accumulation of sand into the Canal as to 
create very serious and rapid impediments ; what is your opinion as to that . 

I should have no such apprehension, for I cannot conceive how sand could be car- 
ried into it ; the rise or fall of water in the Canal would not create a current m the 
Harbour, unless the Canal were to be open at the west end, which is not contem- 
plated ; the entrance of the Harbour is 74° feet wide; its length and breadth averagedly 
is 3 oco by 4,oco feet; its depth is from 15 to 24 feet at low water of spring tides, 
llow a current capable of carrying sand could be superinduced through such a body 
of, I m ay say, still water, exceeding- 300 statute acres in area, because a culae sac ot 
1 00 feet wide and 1 3 feet deep at low water was open to it at the distance of 3»5 00 
from the mouth of the Harbour, is what 1 cannot comprehend. Mr. Giles must 
not have given consideration to the subject with his usual acumen. 
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Colonel John Fo.v Burgoyne (having been summoned at the suggest!™ 

Mr. Mahony,) called in ; and Examined. gS f 

2 735- YOU were examined before another Committee not very long since?— 

2736. On the Ilail-road Bill? — Yes. 

2737- Are yon acquainted with the state of the Harbour and River of Dnhl' 
experimentally, otherwise than by what has been reported to you by engineers 
I have, in some measure ; as a point of great interest, I have naturally turned 
attention to it frequently; and two or three months ago, I went with a -brother 
Commissioner and sounded the Harbour, and a few months before that we sounded 
the Bar, without reference to this inquiry ; we had no idea of any thing of the kind 

2738. Has that event taken place since you were examined before the list 
Committee f — One of them was before that ; I am not certain of the other 

2739. The other was since?— I am not quite sure, but it had no reference to this 
measure; at the time when we made those soundings, as it was not connected with 
my own business, I did not go into great detail,' and did not make any record of it ■ 
my object was to form an opinion of the practicability of the measures now adonted 
for the improvement of the river. 

2740. Taking into consideration what you have said as to the soundings do you 

thmk you are capable of stating to the Committee the inconveniences or dangers 
incuired fiom the state of the River and the Harbour to vessels trading to Dublin 
lam 0 ot '° Wner8 and m0 riners who navigate vessels into that port? Certainly 

2741. Are you able to state to the Committee whether or not, in your opinion, 
being so qualified by having taken soundings, whether at all times of the tide it is 
practicable for any species, and what species, of vessels to come up to the Quays of 
Dublin?— At low water spring tides, scarcely any vessel can come up, except 

2742. Are you able to state of your own knowledge, or from such reports as will 

warrant you to mention it, whether vessels of between 200 and 300 tons are frequently 
obliged to wait for any considerable time before they are able to reach the Quays at 
likely 1 Ca “ n0t State from my own knowledge, but I should not think it 

2743. From your own experience and knowledge on the subject, however 

snffbr'nr’inc" ^ i 6 * 61 ' Tess0ls of such a description as I have mentioned 

suffer or incur any danger from any shoals in the River, or from the Bar?— I never 
heard of any accident of that kind. 

Pi»I 4 n 4 W™f 7, CV!rh ,“ r ; fth ' Green Patch?- Yes; that is a shoal near the 
Pigeon House, between the Pigeon House and the Northwall 

VJfc , mC , lude i tha Eiver 08 "dl 08 ‘he Harbour?- Yes,' I know that shoal. 
narXttvW l d ?b the , Patch > , what othe r shoal do you know ?— I allude 

Cthe S , he , 7 T sh ? aI “ ear the Lighthouse ; the Green Patch I take to 
be the whole extent of the shoal from the Pigeon House to the North wall 

3747- i on know what is called the Green Patch, generally speaking ?— Yes. 

P t % ' i aVG ^° U an y inconvenience suffered by vessels from that 

" „ “ vessel 111 ? n awkward position there, her bow very much out of the 

that Am 61 S ern veiy close to it, or deep in it, which I understood was a matter 
out ofthe Channel’ *“ she WaS ° Ut ° f * e Cll0nnel i indeed I saw she was 

did 2 v™ =y°a have ?P ot ™ of lhe Green Patch > and that incident occurring upon it ; 

Pioeo i Ho d G l een Patch?— ! sounded all along the Channel, from the 

rigeon House to the North wall. 

2750. At what time did you make the soundings? — Low water at spring tide. 

2751. Do 
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2751. Do you recollect what depth of water you found upon the Green Patch ; f Rurirovnt 
I do not mean in the Channel cut? — I only sounded along the Channel ; I had to ° — 



I do not mean in the Channel cutr — 1 only sounueu aiung uie ~“ auu ~; ; , • 

find the best water ; we tried to find the best channel, and we had Mr. Giles s chart 
in the boat. , , TT , . . , . 

2752. Was Mr. Giles with you?— No; Mr. Halpm was with me, and upon 

referring to the shallow parts in Mr. Giles’s charts, I could find no places where there 
was not more water by some feet. r 

2753. Have you any recollection of what was the depth of water at that pait 01 

it which was not the Channel ?— I did not sound that part, but there was evidently 
very little ; indeed, my object was to find out what vessels could do by keeping the 
Channel. i 

2754. Did you learn the breadth of the Channel ? — No, I did not. 

2755. You are unable to state any thing more than the soundings ot that Channel . 

— Nothing more. , . , , 

2756. Have you any knowledge of how wide the Green I atch is, and the extent 
of it lengthways?— I do not exactly know the precise limits of the Green Patcii, 
but there is a continuous shoal from the Pigeon House to the Lighthouse. 

2757. Can you form any judgment of the breadth of the Channel?— No, I 

1 0758. You cannot tell me whether, in your judgment, it would or not be suffi- 
cient for a square-rigged vessel under sail to beat up against the wind in fair- 
weather ?— They could not do so in its present state. 

2750. Have you ever sounded on the Mumbles? Yes, I did. 

2760. At the same time was it you sounded in the other part of the Channel ? 

On the same day ; we took the Mumbles first, about half an hour before low tide. 

2761. What was the depth of water you found upon the Mumbles r I think 

7 or 8 feet. , , . , , , . , 

2762. Did you learn upon that occasion what the extent of the Mumbles was <— 

I found it a shoal of a very peculiar nature ; it being so very narrow, we had a 
difficulty even in finding it, though we had a mark to go by ; as it was so narrow 

we could hardly keep on it. .... 1 

2763. It was very precipitous, was it ? — Yes, it was at that time, and very nar- 
row at the top across ; it is very soon got over. 

2764. What was the depth of the soundings near that r--We got very deep 
water near it; it sinks as suddenly as any substance of the. kind; mud or sand 

wouH stand^ ^ th( , South , val | anc l the Mumbles you took the soundings 

where you found it very deep, or was it on the other side of the Mumbles ?-No, 
it was across the Mumbles, lengthways up and down the river; I found ,t narrow ; 
it stretches a very considerable extent from the wall out into the river, but across it, 

U Did you take any soundings of the depth of the water between the 

Mumbles and the South wall, in a lateral direction t -1 did not, between the Mum- 
bles and South wall, but between the Mumbles and the North wall, where the 

ships pass, I did ; indeed It comes out and joins the South wall. 

2767. Did you try there ?-No, not between the Mumbles and the South wall. 

2768. Yon cannot state whether the water is high or low on that side ?— No, the 

ships generally round the other side of it. , f iw 

2769. You cannot tell whether a ship could pass to the south of it . -No, 

1 wo!' Have you heard of any vessel having touched there or having grounded? 
—I heard that one of the steam-vessels had ; somebody men “oned >h 

™ - st - tsst ivr istciX — *• 

bottom 1 — We did not sound between the Quay and the i shoals. 

2774. Can Jou IeU°u t s , p?etty ' ntSy the time that the Ballast Office has been in 

existence p '— No, indeed 1 cannot. , . . -> -ar 

2775. Have you seen any document to ascertain their origin ?-No , 

277I: Have you any doubt it has been a century in existence T-I have always 

understood it is a very old establishment. . . ... ., Dresen t state 

2777. Have you been able to make a comparison by uterimg the present stare 

59 ' • T3 
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of the Harbour to what it was thirty or forty, or fifty years ago, to ascertain th 
difference of the soundings ? — The only comparison I made was by the chart f 
Mr. Giles. 0 

2778. That stood alone, it was not in comparison with any of an earlier state?— 



2779- Fl ' om your b est knowledge or judgment, what is the annual expenditure 
of the Ballast Board ? — I have not the least idea of it. 

2780. Have you any doubt they expend a large sum of money? No doubt 

from the operations going- on in the River. 

2781. From what you have learnt of the state of the Harbour, and the con- 

stitution of the Green Patch arid the Bar, are you able to form an opinion, that you 
could give to the Committee, as to whether or not, from the temporary removal or 
shifting either by means of the Ballast operations or otherwise, that the evil is likely 
to recur again, or is it an evil of such a kind that it is removed for ever at the Bar 
and the River both ? — I think very great improvements are taking place in the 
River, and very great improvements have taken place upon the Bar, and that they 
are likely to be durable. 3 

2782. You do not think that the Bar itself is a moveable impediment? No 

I do not. 

2783. Have you any idea how the Bar was formed? — I imagine, like every other 
bar ; every river has a bar or banks at the mouth of it. 

2784. Can you state how it is produced? — It is the fresh water coming down 
and meeting the in-coming tide, and the deposit of both is stopped there. ° 

2785. If the place where they get into contact is changed, will not a bar be 
formed there? — Yes. 

2786. Suppose you prolonged the walls that at present exist, would not a bar be 
formed at the extremity of the elongation of those walls?— Yes, no doubt of it- 
I have seen a very strong instance of that at Bayonne, where they have carried out 
walls four miles at three different parts across so many bars, and a new bar was 
formed, till at last they got tired of it. 

2787. But in deeper water clearly as the walls were elongated ?— They cut 
through the bar in deep water, and then it formed again ; wherever there is a 
narrow current runs out into the sea, it forms a bar across the mouth in all cases. 

2788. Then you understand that the shoal called the Mumbles, which you have 

been speaking of, was created by the building of the great North wall?— I under- 
stand it has been a result since the formation of the North wall, and probably 
produced by it. J 

2789. Have you learned from any communication that enables you to state the 
fact, whether the building of that North wall has deepened the current immediately 
in contact with it some 3001- 40 feet? — It has deepened the Bar. 

. 2 79°- 1 am speaking to the westward, has it produced that effect?— Yes; there 
is a greater depth of water ; I remember observing it. 

2791. A great increase of depth?— Yes; but at the sides of it, it is out of the 
channel altogether. 

2792. The tide runs down by that North wall? — Yes. 

2793. Are you sufficiently acquainted with matters of that kind to know whether 
the increased depth of the current has any tendency whatever to render the wall 
less secure, or to create a possibility or probability of the wall being endangered or 
subverted ?— If it. did move a little it would be of little consequence, as it is a mound 
of rubble ; it might shift, but a little more rubble put on it would remove the incon- 
venience; but I give these opinions with diffidence ; there are other gentlemen that 
are able to give a much better opinion. 

2 794* Could the bed of the River be deepened much farther without danger to 
the walls?— It is the great North wall, forming the pier outside; and the great 
North wall is very much secured by a bank of sand that stands against it. 

2 795- C)n your former examination you said you spoke cursorily on the subject 
of a Ship Canal; that you had never considered the matter attentively? — Yes. 

2796. Give me leave to ask, after the experience you have had, whatever it may 
be, and after you have considered the inconveniences, whatever they may be, great 
or small, to the Harbour, in respect to the Trade of Dublin, do you think, if a Ship 
Uanal was formed, putting the expense of that Canal entirely out of your view, 
but supposing the thing actually done, and there was a communication by water 
thiough the medium of a made Canal from the Asylum Harbour to the Canal 

Docks, 
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Docks, would it be a beneficial work for the City of Dublin and the trade of Colonel 
Ireland ? — There is no doubt it would be a great advantage. J* hn F - Burgoyne. 

2797. If such a Canal as that were made, taking for granted that it is made, 
would it not communicate with the inland navigation of Ireland, and open a water- 
borne communication for produce, foreign and domestic, between the Shannon and 
the Bay of Dublin? — Certainly it would; there is such a communication now from 
the Port of Dublin. 

2798. Not such as I have been speaking to you of? — Yes. 

2 799 - F° r large vessels at all times, from the Asylum Harbour to the River 

Shannon? — Not for large vessels. 

2800. In the first instance from the Bay of Dublin, and by the inland communi- 
cation, from thence to the Shannon ? — There is that now from the LifFey. 

2801. I am speaking with reference to the kind of vessels that might be used in 
that Canal; large vessels drawing 17 or 18 feet water, in a depth of 22 feet 
water? — That would open it, and make it a new means of intercourse. 

2802. Even supposing those larger vessels were not to be taken into the account 
in the estimate we are to make ofa'Ship Canal, and supposing nothing but vessels of 
between 200 and 300 tons were employed, which, according to what you said a little 
while avo, are frequently stopped for want of water, would not the possibility of 
a communication through that medium from the Asylum Harbour, without in- 
terruption or danger to such a commerce as I have stated, be of great use to Dublin 
and the kingdom ? — Yes, certainly, provided it was effected, and without taking 
into consideration the expense. 

2803. Would it have any tendency to increase the domestic industry of the in- 
terior of the country? — I hardly think that the trade of Dublin, even under those 
circumstances, could compete, even with such vessels as that, with the trade of 
Liverpool ; the intercourse is easy between Dublin and Liverpool, and the esta- 
blishments and capital so large at Liverpool, that I doubt whether such a trade 
could be introduced even under those circumstances. 

2804. Then am I to understand from that, that admitting, as you have done, 
that it would be a great improvement to that commercial intercourse, that notwith- 
standing that it is an improvement which would not tend at all to the increase of the 
trade or the domestic industry of the country ?— It would be very doubtful of suc- 
cess in that point of view. 

2805. Am I to understand that the improvement would be so trivial ? — There 
would be an improvement, no doubt. 

2806. In proportion to that improvement, would it introduce a proportional 
degree of improvement in the increase of the industry of the country ?— I think it 
would be a small trade, but it would be something. 

2807. Do you think that the opening of that communication, such as I have 
stated, would be a great benefit upon the whole, not speaking of the domestic industry 
of the country? — In that view, I do not really think it would be a great benefit ; to 
a certain degree it would be, not a great one. 

2808. And it is impossible for you, in your present state of mind, to measure the 
degree of advantage ? — It is ; but even those vessels that come up to 20001-300 
tons is an advantage in the communication, and that would be a certain degree of 
improvement. 

2809. I excluded from my last consideration the increased trade by large vessels, 
and I have been putting to you the improvement or the benefit, whatever it might 
be, of the passage for vessels of 200 or 300 tons ; do you consider that it would be 
gained? — Yes. 

2810. Would that be a considerable advantage? — It would, certainly. 

2811. If other circumstances happened to turn out favourable, such as the 
embarking capital in Ireland, do you not think that a Ship Canal would have a very 
great tendency to make Dublin compete with Liverpool — I do not think it is quite 
so much a matter between Ireland and England as even one part of England with 
another ; there is no part of England that could compete with Liverpool for many 
years, though they had the same capital. 

2812. Supposing capital was embarked in Ireland, and other circumstances 
turned out equally favourable as they are at Liverpool, do you not think that a Ship 
Canal would have a great tendency to improve the trade of Dublin and Ireland in 
general?— I hardly think it would ; it would require a great many years ; it is a 
matter that takes a great many years to create a place like Liverpool ; 1 00 years 
perhaps. 

59 1. t 4 2813. Would 
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Colonel 2813. Would a Ship Canal not have a great tendency to cause a change in 

John F. Burgoyne. Dublin ? — No, it would not create a trade ; there must be other circumstances. 

— 2814. You have said, upon the last occasion of your being examined, you were 

13 July. unable to speak practically upon the measure? — Yes. 

1 3,} ’ 2815. You are not at all capable of speaking to the details of the measure of a 

Ship. Canal? — No, I am not. 

2816. But from what we have been now' considering, and from what you have 
heard and think and believe upon the subject, do you not think it is at all” events a 
subject well worthy a preliminary inquiry as to the details, to know the practicability 
and the experience, so as to guide the Government itself upon a subject of that 
kind ? — I think, provided the Government is prepared to expend the minimum 
expense laid down, it would be worth while entering into the investigation. 

2817. The Committee have been talking of this as if there was no plan laid 
down ; would it not be useful that the minimum should be ascertained by a prelimi- 
nary investigation, not going to the expense that would be necessary in order to 

have a precise and full detail of the measure itself, suppose 200 £ or 300 1 . ? You 

have a great many general opinions, and very valuable ones of a general kind, and 
all you could get by an expense of that kind would be a general one. 

2818. Are you able to point out such an opinion upon the subject as would be of 
equal value with that of an able engineer employed for a fortnight or three weeks in 

making that preliminary inquiry as to the practicability I have been speaking of? 

Every new investigation would probably throw new light upon the subject^ and so 
far it might be useful. 

2819. Do you think there is any difference of opinion about the general result and 
the practicability of the measure, and the expense of it? — There appears to me to 
have been as many opinions as engineers consulted. 

2820. Are there now, as you have said yourself there are, opinions upon the 
subject; any good opinions? — Yes, because they are from eminent men. 

2821. Are there contradictory opinions? — Yes. 

2822. Would it, in your opinion, as an able public officer, be worth the small 
sum of 200/. or 300/. to have difference of opinion so far settled, by having the 
w'ell-considered opinion of a good engineer to be appointed by the Admiralty or 
your Board to investigate the subject, just so far and no farther than I have men- 
tioned ? — 1 do not think they would do much good without they entered deeply into 
the investigation in the course of a fortnight or three weeks ; they could not say 
whether it would cost 200,000/. or 400,000/. 

2823. You do not profess to be a practical engineer ? — No. 

2824. ^ If two engineers have said so, would that induce you to change your 
opinion r Yes, if they said they could do it, and if they were men that I had con- 
fidence in. 

2825. Do you think, considering the circumstances and the difference of opinion 
existing upon the subject, it would be worth the expenditure of 200/. or 300/. in 
order to have a deliberate opinion, so far as it could be had in a fortnight or three 
weeks, of an engineer to be appointed by Government or your Board, in order to 
put an end to those differences of opinion? — I think that the expenditure of 200/. 
or 300/. would only go to the extent of whether it was worth while to enter into a 
more serious investigation. 

2826. Would it be worth while for that purpose? — Yes, T think it might. 

2827. You have said, when you were formerly examined upon this subject, that 
your great difficulty as to a Ship Canal was, as to the levels and the finding of 
water; supposing you were satisfied those difficulties were removed, would youthen 
think the measure such a one as would be better worth your consideration than you 
seemed to think at that timer — My difficulty was, the amount of the expense. 

2828. The practicability is one thing and the expense another; I am putting the 
expense out of the opinion, and considering the practicability ? • — My opinion 
was only as regarded such an enormous expense as made it what 1 meant by 
impracticable. 

2829. Could you bring your mind to distinguish between expense and practi- 
cability? — Yes, I think I could. 

2830. Then is it your opinion, expense out of the way, that a canal, such as we 
have been speaking of, would be practicable? — I have no doubt it would be practi- 
cable, the expense out of the question. 

2831. What have you heard as being the minimum, or would it be right to- 

ascertain 
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ascertain what the minimum would be? — It would be right to ascertain it; the 
smallest I have heard has been about 300,000/. or 400,000 /. 

2832. Was it from any project given in? — I think Mr. Kilally’s was the smallest 
I ever heard of. 

2833. 11300,000/. or 400,000/. was the minimum sum for which this work 
could be undertaken, and it were proposed to expend that sum on some great public 
work in Ireland, or on a variety of public work in Ireland, is a Ship Canal from 
Kingstown to Dublin the public work on which you would recommend that that sum 
should be expended in connexion with promoting the general prosperity of Ireland ? 
— Most undoubtedly not; I think 200,000/. spent on the Shannon, would do 
infinitely more benefit to Ireland and to Dublin itself, than 20 of these Ship 
Canals. 

2834. If a large sum of money was about to be expended upon the Shannon, the 
two improvements should go on together? — They might. 

2835. Would you conceive a Ship Canal to derive an additional importance from 
the expenditure of a large sum of money upon the Shannon? — I think not; I 
think the River sufficient for the trade from the Shannon to Dublin. 
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2836. A great intercourse exists at present between the Shannon and Dublin ; in 
what respect or by what means would that intercourse be increased by the formation 
of a Ship Canal between Dublin and Kingstown ? — I do not believe it would be 
increased at all ; I imagine the trade that comes from the Shannon can be carried 
on by vessels that navigate the river at present. 

2837. The productions that are brought to Dublin from the Shannon, are they 
consumed in Dublin or elsewhere? — I believe they are chiefly exported. 

2838. They are at present exported? — I imagine so; I cannot speak positively 
as to that. 

2839. In what class of vessels is it generally exported? — I believe the steamers 
take the largest portion. 

2840. Do you hear that the steamers trading between Dublin and Liverpool 
meet with such serious impediments in the Harbour of Dublin as to form any 
serious check to the carrying trade between Dublin and England?— The Liverpool 
steamers seem to go across very regularly, and I imagine they do not find any diffi- 
culty; but the proprietors of the London steamers make great complaints. 

2841. Can you state of your own knowledge whether the class of vessels which 
the Dublin and London Steam Company have built are considered by mercantile 
men as the best size of vessels that should have been established for that voyage? 

I am not at all acquainted with the subject. 

2S42. When you gave your opinion that 200/. or 3 00 1. would be sufficient for 
the survey, did you mean it should be such a survey as should induce the Govern- 
ment to undertake so extensive a work as this, should they feel inclined to undertake 
a Canal between Dublin and Kingstown?-- No, I think it would only be the extent 
of giving an opinion whether a thorough good investigation should take place. 

2843. Has not that preliminary expense been sufficiently gone to by the surveys 
of Mr. Kilally, Mr. Nimmo, Mr. Mullins, Mr. Jessop, and some others ?— It does 
not appear to'have been sufficient to have settled the great differences of opinion that 
still exist. 

2844. Would such a general survey as could be made for 300/. be sufficient to 
settle the question satisfactorily?- -It is very difficult to persuade people sometimes. 

2845. And nothing but a full detailed survey, with all the necessary sections and 
borings and calculations of the depth of water, and so on, would be sufficient to 
settle the question satisfactorily ?— I think not ; and even then all would not be 
satisfied. 

2846. And such a survey could not be made for any thing at all approaching the 
sum of 200/.? — No, it would take some thousands ; no engineer will give an opinion 
upon surveys made by others ; they will go through the whole afresh, and take all 
the soundings. , 

2847. What do you mean by the whole being taken afresh, and the amount you 
conceive it would amount to? — I should think it would be 2,000/. to make such 
surveys as would be satisfactory to any great engineer; I do not think they would 
do it for much less. 

2848. As an officer of Government, and supposing the Government wished to 
try to make a Ship Canal, would you recommend that they should first commence a 
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grand survey for 2,000/., or recommend them to have a preliminary survey for 
200/.? — I do not think that a preliminary survey would be of any use. ^ 

2849. You would recommend a grand survey at once? — Yes. 

2850. What time would that occupy? — I should think a twelvemonth, but I do 
not think you can attach much weight to my opinion ; there is one point that would 
facilitate it ; Captain Mudge is making a survey of the coast connected with the 
grand Ordnance Survey, and I wrote to him about making a survey of the Bay and 
Harbour, and he said in the course of their regular business they would be down in 
the spring of 1 834, when they would have to make all those soundings and every 
thing necessary for that purpose; if it takes place in 1834, that is a sort of docu- 
ment that every engineer would have the greatest confidence in ; they know it is 
made with the greatest accuracy. 

2851. Would that survey you now advert to be a survey adequate to ascertain 

the practicability of a Ship Canal ? — No ; it would show you the present state 
of the River, and what has been the consequence of the wall, and the dredging 
and all that. 5 & 

2852. It would do this; that much which you would be obliged to do upon 
the grand survey would be done by Captain Mudge? — Yes, because if the engineer 
was desired to take into consideration the expediency of the Canal, he would have 
to ascertain the state of the River. 

2853. What part should be surveyed, and what would be the expense in respect 
of the River and the Canal ? — One great object of the investigation is as to the expe- 
diency of the Canal ; they would have to ascertain the present state of the River 
and the probability of success there, and a great deal of that will be done by 
Captain Mudge. 

2854. T hen I understand that your previous answer was qualified by that, that 
the 2,000/. would include that expense that would not have to be gone through 
after this survey by Captain Mudge?— Yes, and which will be made for other 
purposes. 

2855. Flow much will that take off from the 2,000/. ? — I cannot say; when I 
say 2,000/. it is a very loose opinion ; one engineer and another, or the same 
at different times, would incur greater expenses than at another to do the same work. 

285G. Whatever sum it would cost, how much would the other work to be done 
in the spring take off ? — Five or six hundred pounds perhaps. 

285 7 - The opinion you have given of this expenditure of money includes not 
only the practicability and expediency of a Ship Canal, but the examination of the 
state of the River and Harbour of Dublin? — Yes, and as to the expediency. 

2858. Have you any means of comparing the expense of making a survey for 
a railway and making a survey for a canal ; which would, under ordinary circum- 
stances, be the most expensive?' — I should think that for a canal the most ex- 
pensive. 

2859. What did the survey cost for the rail-road between Kingstown and Dublin ? 
— I do not know what the survey cost, but I believe that the engineer’s expenses 
were heavy ; there were many other expenses besides the survey ; there were 
models and particular kinds of drawings they found it necessary to go into, which 
would not be necessary under other circumstances. 

2860. Do you wish to infer from that that the survey for a canal, including of 
course the supply of water, the borings, and so on, would be simple, and that the 
survey for the Kingstown Railway was comparatively difficult in comparison to a sur- 
vey for a Canal ? — There were some circumstances very peculiar in the survey going 
through the property of Lord Cloncurry and Sir Harcourt Lees, that formed a very 
material ingredient in the expenses. 

2861. Are you acquainted with Liverpool Harbour? — I have been in and out 
frequently. 

2862. Should you say that Dublin Harbour in its present state was a very 
inferior Harbour to that of Liverpool ? — I should say it was inferior to Liverpool. 

2863. Can vessels of 200 or 300 tons get up to Liverpool at all times of the 
tide ? — I believe so, when once in the Bar. 

2864. Are you aware that the Government steam-packets that generally go over 
empty, or nearly empty, or without burthen, are obliged to have tenders in 
attendance to take passengers up to Liverpool, if necessary? — Yes, at low tides; 
but I understand there is a new channel. 

2865. Then 
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2865. Then the same inconvenience and delay exists in Liverpool Harbour that 
exists in Dublin Harbour, according to the state of the tide ? — It arises from a 
different cause ; one arises from the state of the Bar, and the other from the shoals 
in the River. 

2866. Is the anchorage in Pool Beg, in the Harbour of Dublin, not equally safe 
■with the anchorage in which vessels are obliged to remain in Liverpool Harbour 
until the tide suits their going up? — I should think they would be safer in Pool Beg. 

2867. A company has been formed to establish a railway between Dublin and 
Kingstown ? — Yes. 

2868. When that is completed, do you conceive it will supersede, or to a very 
great extent supersede, the necessity for such a Canal as is proposed, even if such 
necessity exists at present? — I think there is a probability of it. 

2869. You have stated in a previous part of your evidence, you have seen the 
uselessness of any elongation of walls to prevent the formation of bars, and you 
referred to the case of Bayonne ; may not the particular set of the tide directly 
meeting the set of the current out of the Harbour, be the cause of the continued 
formation of that bar?— I have known the same case occur where there is no tide ; 
in the Mediterranean, at the mouth of the Nile, there is a very bad bar. 

2870. Is not the formation of a Bar under such circumstances more to be expected 
than where there is a tide?— Wherever there is a great body of fresh water coming 
down a river and meeting a tide, it will form a bar. 

2871. Is not the cause of it, not the meeting of the sea, but a great body of water 
coming down a narrow channel with a great velocity, and becoming expanded and 
comparatively calm, and depositing its sediment ? — No ; I think it is more from 
meeting the body of salt water. 

2872. You stated that in some degree a rail-road would supersede the necessity 
of a Canal ; is it not the impediments in the River, and the bad state of the Harbour, 
that has caused the creation of the railway?— The Harbour admits vessels of a 
certain size ; Kingstown Harbour admits a larger size. 

2873. Suppose there was a perfectly good channel up, capable of admitting 
vessels of 500 tons burthen, do you think there would be a railway wanted to 
Kingstown ?— No, not for trade ; they might have formed one for passengers. 

2874. Are you aware of what the object of the railway was?— The railway was 
chiefly constructed, I imagine, for passengers; but they thought it probable that 
lar^e ships might come into Kingstown occasionally and discharge, and they could 
take the produce by the railway. 

2875. And small ships that could not get up in time r— Yes. 

2876. Then the Committee are to understand that the railway had no com- 
mercial ' object whatever ? — There was another important object, the coals and 
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8 2877 Would you have advised the giving the sum of 75,000 1. for the railway, 
if the mere object had been confined to the carrying of passengers?— Under the 
circumstances of their warranting to spend so much of their own capital ; and by 
the calculations which we made of the passengers, indeed I think we should. 

2878. Did you not object to it in the first instance?— We did, because we had not 
those calculations, and did not consider it so thoroughly as we did afterwards ; when 
we entered more deeply into it, we considered it more likely to pay us. 

2870. You thought that the single advantage of bringing earlier to Dublin a 
certain number of passengers, would warrant a grant of 75,000/. from Government, 
provided the company who sought it would advance a certain sum of their own 
money ? — Y es, but it is a loan, not a gr ant. 

2880. You are head of the Board of Public Works ?— I am. 

2881. Do you not consider it always necessary that your Board or you, acting 
under the Government, should make a survey of the work previous to your making 
an advance for it? — It is not imperative; if we are satisfied with the survey laid before 
us, it is sufficient. 

2882 Thena survey was laid before you by the Railway Company, and you con- 
sidered that however perfect or imperfect, it was sufficient to justify yon ?— Yes, we 
had them before ns, and we went and looked at the spot very minutely ourselves. 

28S2 Viewing the importance of a survey and the enormous expense you con- 
sider would be necessary in this case, in order that it should be strictly examined, 
do you not generally make a survey before any money is advanced Yes - 
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Colonel 2884. But it was not done in this instance ?— We considered it suffinVnt. 

John F.Burgoync. surveys were very complete. ’ 

2885. What is the custom ? — To enter upon a new survey, it is the custom t 

make a new survey. 10 

2886. I believe a correspondence took place between your Board and the Com 
pany about to establish the railway ? — Yes. 

2887. And in a document dated the 31st of December, addressed to vou, 

Board, 1 find this passage, which of course had an influence with your Board at the 
time when you granted that sum on loan : “ Chiefly for the want of some such 
means of communication, the spacious Harbour at Kingstown, constructed by a vast 
expenditure of public money, has contributed onlv to a very limited extent to the 
commercial advantage of the Metropolis. Its shipping, in common with vessels 
navigating the Irish Channel, may occasionally resort to that Harbour ; but the com- 
merce of Dublin, in its ordinary operations, derives little or no benefit from its 
existence, nor is it relieved from the difficulties arising from the natural imperfections 
of the Port. Notwithstanding the great and persevering exertions that have been 
employed for the removal of these imperfections, they still exist to an extent that 
prevents any but vessels of an inferior burthen to enter the harbour and ascend the 
ltiver Liffey without undergoing the tedious and expensive process of discharging a 
part of their cargoes into lighters ; the commerce of Dublin is consequently carried 
on under great local disadvantages, which the contemplated work is especially fitted 
to counteract.” Had that statement any influence upon your mind do you recol 
lect, when conceding to the wish of the company ?— No, it had not ; I do not avree 
with many of those opinions. ° 

c, ? 8 S 8, T? S ¥* r docu , ment comin S from present chief opponents of the 
Ship Canal .—Yes, from the Railway Company ; I find they are not very friendly 
to the Ship Canal but I think Kingstown Harbour has been of much more benefit 
to the trade than they state. 

2889. Do you agree with them, that there are great imperfections in the Port at 
present?— There are great imperfections in all river navigations : I have known a 
ship lost in the Thames, within a mile of Woolwich. 

2890. Do you think it advisable to have some other conveyance, either a railway 
or Ship Canal? — I do not think it very necessary, either the one or the other. 

289!. There is another passage that may have struck you, as more important • 
speaking of the docks and of the Canal Company, “Those docks open at one side 
into the River Liffey, and on the other are connected by a branch with the trunk of 
the Grand Canal which terminates at the harbour in James-street. In consequence 
however, of the existing difficulties in the navigation of the River and the Port those 
extensive and commodious docks are almost wholly deserted.” Did that operate 
upon you ?— There is a great impediment to ships getting into the docks, exclusive 
ot the channel of the River. 

2892. Did this statement operate upon your mind in making the grant ?— No : 
I do not think I attached much importance to it. 

2893. One of the plans for the formation of a Canal from Dublin to Kingstown 

has been the enclosing of a certain portion of the Liffey by a lock, and diverting it 
into the channel of the Canal ; considering that at present the River can be used° at 
certai n periods of the tide every day, without expense, by certain classes of vessels, 
and that the use of the Canal would be a certain and continued expense at any time 
of the tide, do you think that the formation of a Canal that would thus prevent the 
free navigation of the Liffey, would be on the whole injurious or beneficial to the 
tiade of Dublin r 1 think it would be a dangerous experiment, because you would 
give up what you have got, and do not know what you will get. 
t Would it not be possible to make a Ship Canal communicating with the 

Rilfey without interfering with the Liffey, and to communicate with the Grand 
Canal Docks?— Certainly, it might be made to open into the Grand Canal Docks. 

2 ^ 95 ; Supposing that the navigation was as bad as it was some 30 or 40 years 
ago, and there was no rail-road, should you think it advisable to make a Canal up to 
those Docks ? — I would try to improve the River in preference. 

2896. Supposing the River had been for the period of 70 years under the process 
01 improvement, at the end of 70 years would you still persevere in that inveterate 
experiment . Not on the same principle ; but they have been very successful in 
the formation of that North wall. 

o 2897, From 
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2807. From your experience as to Bayonne and other places, do you not think Colonel 
it a very likely circumstance that a new bar will form outside the present one? Jo hnF. Burgoy ve. 



—No. 

2898. What is there in the nature of the River at Dublin to exempt it from the 
fate of other rivers ? — I think there would be always a Bar, but the Channel through 
the Bar will remain as it is at present. 

2899. Outside that Channel do you not think there will be a future deposit of 
what is taken out by that Channel where the current of the River meets the quies- 
cent water, or the tide ; will not there be a fresh deposit and a new Bar formed ?— 
No ; I think if it had that effect it would have been when the Bar w-as open ; it 
would have formed immediately ; but I observed, that in sounding across the Bar 
we got almost immediately into deep water. 

2900. That has been your experience in other rivers where elongated walls were 
formed ?— If they continued the Quay walls outside of the Lighthouse, there would 
be a Bur formed right across it that nothing would remove. 

2901. Will not the same effect follow from a diagonal wall coming to meet the 
head of the Southern wall, and forming a narrow channel there; will that not have 
the same effect as a parallel wall?— No, because there is a great expanse of water 
inside, and when it comes out it has room to spread itself. 

2902. It is outside of this River that the Bar is formed ? —It is. 

2903. Then the water that comes down, the greater the current, the more it will 
decrease the Bar? — Yes, the more the mouth is confined, if there is great expanse 
for the water to spread, the Bar will be better ; it will be more distant. 

2904. There will be a greater force coming out of the mouth r ’Yes ; there is 

one thin", however, very certain ; you have positive good effect upon this Bar, and 
the evil that is anticipated is speculative. . 

2905. That which I speculate on here has been the positive result in other rivers 
that have come within your experience, the Nile and Bayonne ? Ihere not only the 
entrance was narrow, but the channel also was narrow ; there was no room for the 
tide to expand itself inside. 

2906. The only effect of that would be to increase the current?— It would throw 
the bar further out. 

2907. Instead of being in a certain ratio nearer, according to the smallness ot the 
river inside, it will be further out, according to the course of the current?— It is the 
return of the tidal water removes it. 

2908. Do you mean to say positively that that will not take place in Dublin?— 

I do not think it likely. , .. . t , ,, ,. , 

2009 Have you ever seen a harbour so formed with elongated walls which 
does not speadout in anyway, which did not create a new bar, do you know 
an instance on record or in your own experience where a new bar has not been 
formed ? — I do not recollect a harbour under similar circumstances. 

2910. Do you remember a harbour where the bar was removed by the water 
coming down that has not been re-formed ? — No. 

2911. Then Dublin is an exception?— Yes, and that is the reason why I say 
I think that they have met with great success in their work. The Directors 
General of Inland Navigation made a very excellent Report in 1 804 upon the River, 
and then it was in contemplation to make this wall ; they anticipated the improvement 
of the Bar, and they gave it as their opinion, which is very likely to be the case, 
that it would not re-form. 

2012. Do you know whether the persons who presented that Report did or did 
not^ predict the formation of the Mumbles from the building of that wall ?— No, 

1 *20 13!' You have been talking of future speculative evils, do you not think that 
the laws of nature act pretty generally in future as well as at present, and whatever 
is the natural result of natural causes, is quite certain though it is future ? I he 
laws of nature regarding these Harbours are very imperfectly understood, and many 
errors on that account have been made by the most eminent engineers, and I would 
rather take one fact than fifty opinions. 

2914. You cannot take a fact till it has happened?— We have the fact that the 

channel is deepened. , c t 1 • a a 

2qi c Do you not think a competent engineer skilled m matters ot that kind and 
conversant principally with that subject, is more likely to understand the laws of 
nature or the laws of hydrostatics and hydraulics, than a man not conversant with 
59 1. u 3 the 
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tile subject ?— But I would take the fact that the Bar has been improved *1 • 
opinion. ’ a b dinst «is 

2916. We are talking now of the production of future evils happeninufrom ,1 
existing state of things ; you know that what has happened in a particular iW ' 
may be taken mto account when a person calculates upon futurity • but what It 
is this, do you not think a man perfectly conversant with subjects of fai n 
would be able pretty accurately to foresee what would happen ?— I should 
would j but I should differ from him upon that point. " k he 

. 29'7 ; Perhaps you are well skilled in that way?— No; I should say his ODini™ 

is very likely to be better than mine. J opinion 

, 2 9 l8 ' Supposing that the proposed lock should not impede the existine navi™ 
tion of the River, but that the gates should be thrown open at that period of th 
hdo at which vessels can at present arrive at the quays, do you conceive that under 
such system the locks would present any impediment to the navigation of the Port ! 
—I cannot give an opinion upon that, but I should think that it would nni 
injure it. lul 

.. %' 9 ,: ® h “^. d the HaAdur of Kingstown be freed from all charges collected by 
the Ballast Office, and the rail-road from that Harbour to Westland-low be corn 
pleted, could not all vessels, large , and small, discharge their cargoes at a large’ 
saving of expense at Kingstown, and if the Railway Company delivered such 
cargoes at Dublin at the expense of 6 d. per ton, would not such a mode of eon 
veyance between Dublin and Kingstown supersede, in point of time and expense 
the necessity of a Ship CanaH-I should think many of the smaller vessels would 
discharge in the River as they do now; it does not appear to me that the River is 
very bad. 10 

2920. You have stated in your evidence, that the Harbour of Dublin, vou con- 
think so S " ffiCient for the P ul 'P oses of the present trade of Ireland?— I should 

2921. You are aware of the creation of the two other Harbours ; first, that of 

Howth, and, secondly, that at Kingstown ? Yes. 

. J 29 ! 2 !* i^ 7 ° U ?°j° f °P inion that those Harbours would never have been con- 
templated if there had not been an absolute necessity for something of the kind • is 
not their creation a proof of the insufficiency of the Harbour of Dublin?— I think 
Kingstown Harbour is of the greatest use to Dublin. 

2923. Wherefore and for what object?— Because if a vessel is caught in bad 

weather m an easterly wind, she finds a refuge there; and principally because with 
a strong easier y wind a vessel may run boldly for Dublin Bay, because if she can- 
not get into the River, she can get into the Harbour at Kingstown ; otherwise a 
vessel coming to Dublin would be afraid to come into the Bay at all under such 
circumstances. J 

2924. Is not that a proof of the insufficiency of the Harbour, the impossibility of 
getting in ?— No doubt it is defective ; it is not perfect by any means. 

2925. How would you make that correspond with your opinion ?— Kingstown 
has given them that advantage that vessels may run boldly into the Bay. 

tv u u U c ™ slclel ' Kingstown was necessary in consequence of the badness of 
Dublin Harbour, and that the trade of Dublin could not be carried on without the 
advantage of Kingstown .?— It must be of the greatest service. 

i TV “nr ^' e 7 °" aWara that ^ pr °j ect at Kingstown contemplated a Ship Canal 
to Dublin ? — I am not aware of it. 

2928. You never heard that Mr. Vesey Fitzgerald mentioned it in the House?- 
x es, it was part of his scheme. 

2929. Are you aware of this, that the estimate you have been adverting to was 
made at the time when Kingstown Harbour had not been completed, and therefore 
1 00 kin part of the expense that would now be necessary in consequence of Kings- 
town Harbour being completed?— I think Mr. Kilally refers to a basin, which 
would not be necessary now. 

2930. Is not the Channel navigation much improved since the introduction of 
steam navigation ?— Yes, very much indeed. 

2931. Does it require the same Refuge Harbours or Ports as before the intro- 
uc i°n o stf -ani • —I should think not ; the more business done by steam, the less 

necessity for Refuge Harbours. J 

2932. You were asked whether if a Ship Canal was formed to Dublin, Dublin 
wou.d not compete with Liverpool in her commercial prosperity ; Liverpool is pecu- 
liarly 
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liarly circumstanced for commercial facilities?— It is the second commercial city in John j°^ rgU]/lie% 
the kingdom. 

2933. The potteries and manufactures of all the West of England t — Yes, and 13 July, 

all the canals running into it, and railways. 1833. 

2934. So that it has facilities which enable it in the export trade to load ships 
■which the Port of Dublin would not possess ? — I do not think that Dublin Harbour, 
under anv circumstances, could have the advantages that Liverpool has. 

2935. “The navigation of Liverpool is extremely dangerous? — Yes. 

2936. Suppose, leaving other things out of the question as to the relative state of 
the River, and all that, but suppose a Ship Canal 20 feet deep were made out of 
the Asylum Harbour, would not Dublin then be one of the finest Harbours in the 
world, and the safest?— You might make an artificial Harbour. 

2937. Supposing it was so ? — Yes. 

2938. Then it would be as safe a Port as there is in the world, taking the general 
state of the wind into consideration ? — Yes. 

2939. Do you not think it possible that a great part of the export trade 01 
Liverpool might be transferred to Dublin, the steamers running across from Dublin, 
and taking back Irish produce, because the steamers leave Liverpool often merely 
in ballast, and Dublin might become, in a great degree, the Port of Liverpool?— 

No, I do not think so, because the Bar at Liverpool has too little influence to make 
any difference of that description, considering the great advantage of the Docks 
and the Canals. . 

2940. Would not the improvement of the Harbour of Dublin, by means of a 
Ship Canal, have a tendency to reduce the difference between the advantages of 
Liverpool and Dublin ; would not it go to equalize the two Ports?— Yes, it might; 
but any gentleman of the Committee is a much better judge than I am on such 
subjects. 

Examined by Mr. Pint. 

2941. Have the goodness to look at that map— {handing one to the Witness] 

— I believe that is Mr. Kilally’s plan of the Ship Canal? — Yes, it is. 

2942. When you spoke of a Canal being useful to the trade of Dublin, did you 
contemplate any and what rate of toll ?— No, it was put out of the question, the 



expense was. . 

2943. You put the tolls out of the question ? — 1 es, entirely. 

2944. From any opinion you can form on the subject, do you think it likely, 

supposing any toll, high or low, to be imposed upon the Canal, there would be any 
reasonable prospect of paying the necessary expenses attending the keeping it up? 
—The expenses of maintenance would be very great, no doubt, but if the trade was 
confined to it, it is probable the tolls would pay. _ 

2945. Supposing the navigation of the river to be opened at the same time ? — 

I do not think that the tolls would pay for the maintenance then. 

2946. Be good enough to look at the end of that Canal, where there is a com- 
munication with Kingstown Harbour; do you seethe tide basin there . Yes. 

2947. Kingstown Harbour is delineated there? — Yes. 

2948. And in a state of completion?— Yes. . . 

0049. Would you infer from that, that Mr. Kilally contemplated the necessity 
of a tide basin?— Yes; I now see that he did, notwithstanding the Harbour is 

“i The date of Mr. Kilally’s letter that accompanied that map, is December 
1826 - can you inform the Committee if any material addition has been made to 
the piers of “the Harbour of Kingstown since that ?— There has been a great deal 
of work done in extending the piers. . T 1 

2951 Nothing has been done to the eastern pier since December 1820 i— i cio 
not” exactly know when they ceased working at it, but the piers seem to have been 
contemplated, that it was thought necessary to have a tide basin. 

2952 Look at that section there, and how many locks there arc that make the 
Kingstown Harbour?— Two ; one end, and a tide basin at one end of the Canal. 

2943 The water in the Canal is proposed to be kept six feet above the level of 
the spring tides ? — I see it is something about that ; that has been the project to 
make the water about six feet above the tide. , , t . T , ... 

2954 That would consequently involve the necessity of a lock at the Dublin 
end for a vessel to get to the river Liffey ?— It contemplates going into the Grand 
■Canal locks, where there is one ; there is no new lock proposed into the Canal. 

501. u 4 2 955 - Io 
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Cobnd 2955. i n Mr. Kilally’s Report, he says, “ You will perceive by the accompany. 

■Jmnx. Burgoync, rnapj & c . that the line I have chosen for the proposed communication stm*^ 
j u l y from the eastern extremity of the Grand Canal Floating Docks ; the Canal is to be 

1833. 160 feet in width ; the first line of the estimate is for raising the walls, the quay 

and the lock and dock gates of the Grand Canal, to admit 20 feet of water', 8,000/ •” 
that would involve the necessity of having a lock at the River Liffey? — There is a 
lock, but it must be altered. 

2956. A vessel would pass through three locks to get to the Liffey ? — Yes that 
is necessary. 

2957. Will you have the goodness to look at the section of the tide basin, and 
tell me what depth of water there would be at low water in the tide basin ?— It is 
marked here 20 feet at neap tides high water. 

2958. At low water spring tides, what depth of water would there be in that 
entrance basin ? — About 10 feet. 

2959. You observe that by the section, the bottom of the basin would have to 
be excavated ? — Yes, I do. 

2960. Do you know of your own knowledge whether that excavation would not 
have to be in granite rock ? — It is marked here as rock, and I know there is rock in 
that situation. 

2961. Should you consider that to be a safe situation for a first-class vessel, to 
be in ten feet water with granite rock under her? — If it was a large vessel she 
could not get in ; but if she is floating it does not matter what is under her. 

2962. With ten feet at low water ? — That is only if you let them in at low water 
there will be that depth ; she could not get in without she was floating. 

2963. Have you turned your attention to the sources from which any supply 
of water could be obtained for that Canal ? — No, I never made any remark upon it 
mysel f. 

2964. You are aware of the construction of a railway between Dublin and Kings- 
town ? — Yes. 

2965. Do you know whether the Directors of that Company have purchased 
an additional quantity of land, and gone to increased expense, at the end of their 
line, commencing at Westland-row and terminating on the opposite side of the 
Grand Canal Docks, and whether it is not made wide enough to take four lines of. 
rails? — Yes, that is on the plan. 

2966. Do you recollect any statement being made to you as to their objects in 
going to that increased expense? — No, I do not recollect it. 

2967. Do you recollect any communication having been made to you that their 
object was to increase the commercial facilities of the railway, in order that their, 
passenger trade might not be interrupted by the loading and unloading of waggons, 
and that therefore those two additional lines were necessary ? — I do not remember, 
it, but that was a natural reason for it. 

2968. Do you know that the bridge across the Grand Canal Docks, and the 
embankment, is made wide enough to take four lines of rail ? — Yes. 

2969. And that the two exterior lines of rails are to be used as wharfs for the 
loading and unloading of boats on the Canal ? — Yes. 

2970. The proposed railway will be nearly level throughout its entire length? — 
Yes, very nearly. 

2971. In consequence of that, will there not be a very considerable quantity of 
spare power with each of the passenger trains? — No doubt of it. 

2972. And that would enable the Company to convey from 50 to 100 tons of 
merchandize at the end of them, with little additional expense? — Yes. 

2 973- -And consequently they would be able to carry upon very low terms? — • 
Yes, and it would be their interest to do so. 

2974. Do you happen to know whether the Asylum Harbour of Kingstown is 
liable to the same amount of tonnage-duty and pilotage upon vessels going there, 
as if they entered the River ? — I believe they are, but I cannot say. 

2 975- It has been given in evidence before this Committee, that you stated on 
the occasion of the Rail-road Committee, that if an efficient Ship (/anal could be 
obtained, it would be cheaply purchased at 500,000/.? — My meaning was mis- 
understood entirely, I never meant to state anything like it ; the sum mentioned 
was 200,000/. 

2976. Did you or not state before the Railway Committee, that if an efficient 
Canal could be obtained, it would be cheaply purchased at 500,000 /. ? — I did not 
mean to convey anything of the kind; the question had turned upon 200,000/.; 

the 
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the sum was not mentioned at the precise moment ; but speaking cursorily, I said 

if a very efficient canal could be made, and assurance given that the money would ' 

be repaid, it would be worth while. . , 3 j u iy, 

2977. I hold in my hand a Report of the Evidence, which is marked in the margin 1833. 
by yourself, “ This Report is substantially correct.” The question is this, Pro- 
vided security was given for the money, and every thing as completely within your 

reach as you would approve of in all public works, would you think it a beneficial 
measure ?” The answer is, — “ If I could be convinced it would be done for 
200,000/., it would be of great advantage to the country.” — Yes, security being 
given for the repayment of the money ; that answer had reference to a complete and 
efficient canal. , , 

2978. If it were stated to this Committee that such a canal would be cheaply 
purchased for 500,000/., that would be an incorrect statement? — Yes. 

2979. And if it was suppressed from the Committee that you coupled that with 
the condition of having good security for the money, that would be a suppression of 
the truth?— It would give a different impression to what I meant to convey. 

2980. You were with Mr. Halpin making the soundings? Yes. 

2981. What is your opinion of him as a practical engineer ?— I have a very high 
opinion of him ; we have employed him repeatedly, and always found him do every 
thing we required most ably ; and 1 have read several old Reports of his, made to a 
Board whose duties were consigned to us, and had every reason to approve ol 
them ; the results he predicted have turned out correct. 

2982. You consider him competent for his situation in the Ballast Office r — Y cs, 
and particularly with regard to rivers and channels, and dredging. 

2983. A map has been put into your hands ; have the goodness to look to the 
tide basin; the depth of water is stated to be 10 feet; do you know the rise 
and fall of the water?— About 12 feet at spring tides, and nine at the neaps. 

2984. During the neap tides, if it was necessary that 20 feet water should be 111 
this Canal to enable ships to go up to Dublin, would this Canal be of any advan- 
tage? — The low water at neap tides would be more than 10 feet. 

° 2 g85. Do you know the depth of water in that basin at low water neap tides . 

It would be 20 feet at neap tides. 

2086. At low water ? — No, at high water. 

2987. Could this Canal be opened for the admission of vessels more than just 

upon the very top of high water upon the neaps? — No, not for a vessel drawing 
18 or 20 feet water. , . , .. , , , 

2988. How many minutes would this Canal be open? About halt an hour; 
perhaps a vessel would never venture within a foot or six inches ; I do not know 
the rapidity with which the tide rises and falls. 

2989. There would be near half an hour on each tide?— Yes. 

2990. What sized vessel are you speaking of:' — Vessels drawing 18 or 20 teet 

* a 2QQi How many hours in the day could a vessel drawing 18 feet water make 
use of this Canal ?— About two hours in the two tides ; but I cannot say positively, 
for I do not know the rapidity with which the tide rises and falls. 

2992. Have you any idea of the tonnage of a vessel which draws 18 feet 
water ?— Very likely an Indiaman would not draw much more ; a vessel of 800 

2993. Would you say it is impossible to use any other plan for a Ship Canal 
but that proposed with locks, or can there be a tidal canal ? — That has been spoken 
of, but in either case it would be very expensive. 

2094 Are you acquainted with the existence of the Ballast Board, and then 
receipts,' and the expenditure they have made for the improvement of the Harbour 
of Dublin?— I do not know the amount of the expenditure, nor the receipts. 

2995. As far as you are informed upon the subject? — l never entered into the 
business ; Mr. Crossthwaite took me to the office, and showed me a general state- 
ment of the disbursements and receipts, but I cannot give any information 

UP 209f>. Can you state to the Committee any information respecting the outlay of 
money made by that Board upon the navigation ?— No, I cannot. 

2997 On your former examination before the ltail-road Committee, you said the 
chief difficulty would be to coniine the water?— Yes, from tile projects that I had 
heard ; I never heard of this open Canal till lately ; it was always a close canal that 

was mentioned before. ,, 

59 ,. it 2 99*' Suppose 
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Colonel 2998. Suppose a very able engineer, the most able that could be bad and 

JihnF. Burgoyne. person conversant with the locality in which the Canal is to take place should b 

employed, is it your opinion, or is it not, that such a gentleman as that, without so’ * 

13 July, to an expensive inquiry to the amount of 1,000/. or 2,000/., would be able to f ^ 
1 33 ‘ a probable and rational judgment upon the practicability of that Canal and 0 ™ 

to whether or not there would be the capablity of water being found for it ? r ^ 

tainly he would be able to give a very good general opinion. 

299 9. That is without reference to the expense? — -Yes. 

[Mr.. Bourne made the following Statement :] 

I beg to state to the Committee, that there are two gentlemen in the room 
that compared the printed copies of the Evidence that were daily circulated 
with the manuscript taken by the Clerk of the Committee, and I beg that the 
Clerk of the Committee may be required to produce his notes. Mr. Darling 
and Mr. Baker compared the manuscript with the printed copy, and they may 
be called upon to state whether it is not so marked ; the error is that Colonel 
Burgoyne stated 200,000/. and not 500,000/. I only mean to say, that any 
thing I might have written upon the subject imputing to Colonel Burgoyne the 
statement of 500,000/. arose from the Clerk of the Committee; and I refer 
to the notes ot the Clerk of the Committee for the truth of that statement. 

3000. To Colonel Burgoyne.]— Did you intend 200,000/. or 500,000/.?— My 
intention was to have said 200,000/. ; it was a printed copy I corrected from. 3 

3001. You have stated that Kingstown Harbour is productive of the greatest 
advantages to the trade of Dublin? — I think so. 

3002. Would not a good Ship Canal thence to Dublin extend those advantages 
and bring them into the heart of the City of Dublin ? — I do not think that the 
utility of a Ship Canal is in proportion to the cost of it. 

3003. I do not wish to ask you as to the cost ; that would be a matter for future 

consideration ; but whether a good Ship Canal would not extend the advantages of 
Kingstown Harbour, and bring them into the heart of the City ?— Yes, a perfect 
Ship Canal would certainly. ' 1 



Mr. John Stra/cer, called in ; and Examined. 

3004. WHAT business are you ?— I was bred to the sea. 

3005. Are you a ship-owner and a ship-broker? — Yes. 

3006. Are you both shipowner and broker?— My ship-owning only extends to 
a steam-vessel at present. 

3007. Are you acquainted with the Bay and Port of Dublin? — Yes, I have 
known it these 30 years. 

3008. Are you able to state with any exactness the parts of the Port that are 
injurious to vessels trading to Dublin ; the Green Patch, for instance ?— 1 know the 
Green Patch very well. 

3009. Is it an injurious impediment ? — It is shoal, and prevents ships going 
up and down of very heavy draught of water. 

3010. Do you remember any vessels that were either lost or injured in the Bay, 
or at the Patch, or on the Mumbles ? — Since I knew Dublin, I recollect a great 
many ships being lost, damaged and strained, as must be in every tidal harbour. 

3011. Do you recollect any accident happening to The Castlereagh ? — I recollect 
her getting on the sand (here), called the Mumbles. 

3012. Do you remember The Flora?— -Yes. 

3013. Do you remember anything happening to her in consequence of this 
impediment?— She got on the same bank. 

3014. Do you remember any thing about The Manchester?— Yes, she got 
ashore behind the Lighthouse on the South Bull. 

3015. Do you know any thing of The Dorset? — Yes, I recollect The Dorset; she 
got on the Great North wall. 

3016. What happened to her? — She drifted on ; but was got off again without 
any material damage. 

3017. Do you know any thing of The Eleanor? — That is by hearsay, I do not 
know of myself, that she was on the Mumbles ; the owner told me she was, and got 
damage. She repaired when she got home to Whitehaven. 

3018. Do you know any thing of a Prussian bark, called The Vigilante? — Yes. 

3019.. What 
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3010. What of het ?— She got on the Great North wall as she was proceeding 
to sea from the Harbour, and one of the Revenue cutters at the same time was 
turning out; they got foul of each other, did each other a great deal of damage, and 
the bark got on the wall. 

3020. Was it seriously or otherwise injured by getting on the wailr — Ine 
damage she received on the wall I do not know ; I never examined her bottom ; the 
damage that was seen was from running foul of each other ; but they had great 
difficulty in getting her off. 

3021. Do you remember anything of the Jamaica packet ? — Yes. 

3022. Did she strike any where, or ground any where ? — She lay aground 
a long time in the River, in the New Cut. 

3023. Where is that? — From the Pigeon House up to the Deep Water at the 
North wall end. 

3024. What happened to her ?— She lay there a considerable time, and with 
deep water at one end and shoal at the other. 

3025. Was she injured at all ?— I never examined her after she came off ; I do 
not know the extent she was injured. 

3026. Do you know any thing of The Erin ? — I do not know any thing of her 
myself ; I heard of some damage done to her. 

3027. Do you know of any vessels having received injury from the uneven 
bottom of the River; do you remember The Thomas of Dundee?- — Yes. 

3028. What happened to her ?— She filled with water while lying at the Quay 
taking in a cargo of wheat ; she lay on a stone, I suppose. 

3029. Do you know anything of The Avon ? — Yes, she was under my care. 

3030. Was she injured at the Bay or Harbour? — In the Harbour, by lying upon 
the mud, discharging ; she got hogged, and broke her back nearly. 

3031. Do you know anything of The John of Newcastle? — I do not recollect) 
anything of The John of Newcastle ; I remember The John of Liverpool sinking at 
the Quay on some old piles. 

3032. What induced her sinking? — She lay on the stump of one of the piles ot 
the coffer-dam. 

3033. That was within the Quay walls? — Yes. 

3034. Do you know the brig, Hollow Oak ? — I do not know anything of her. 

3035. Or The Joe ?— I knew her ; I heard she lay on an old wall at the Quays, 
and broke her kelson. 

3036. Is that within the walls? — Yes. ^ ^ 

3037. Do you know anything of The Erin, of New York. — Yes; that was 
a good many years ago ; The Erin was condemned in consequence of the damage 
she received in our Port. 

3038. Do you know how it occurred? — Lying badly on the ground. 

3030. Within the walls ? — Yes. 

3040. Do you know anything of The Eleanor ; this is a Whitehaven vessel . 
That is the vessel I alluded to just before ; one of the owners told me she was 
damaged and repaired at home. 

3041. To what amount?— Several hundred pounds. 

3042. Do you know anything about The Erin, a Belfast steamer . -I knew her , 

she is lost since. c f , 

3043. Within what period is it those events have happened r— borne ot tliem 

are recently, and some a good many years ago. . . , , , 

3044. Are they all in eight or ten years? — No, The Erin is beyond that; I he 
Vigilance occurred the last season ; The Eleanor, I think, in the last fall. 

3045. Do you know of any lighters that were used in lightening vessels, having 

been lost since the dredging began ? — No, I do not recollect any. - 

3046. Do you know of any vessels having fallen into the holes by the falling of 

the tide, in consequence of the dredging ?— Yes ; I have seen vessels lying in holes 
that were dangerous. „ . T ... 

3047. How many times, to the best of your recollection ?— It would be very 

hard for me to recollect. , . . - 

3048. Were they two or three, or numerous ? — I have seen them frequently ; it 
must be so with vessels coming up in the night-time sometimes, or when going up 
with a leading wind ; if the wind fails them, the Channel is so narrow, and the shoal 
such a distance to get over, that they risk lying in the dredge holes. 

3049. Where is it so narrow?— The passage generally up the River. 

3050. Have the goodness to say whether a square-rigged vessel, drawing ten or 
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fifteen feet water, or twelve or thirteen, could turn up against an adverse ■ 
the Channel at the Green Patch, which is 120 feet wide ? — No. n< m 

3051. What is the utmost width you would conceive necessary for the name 
of such a vessel as that turning up ?— You mean to beat up under canvas? Se 

30,52. Yes?— In a hundred and twenty feet they could not; you could 
reckon on any safety at all, under two cables’ length, to handle the ship generallv 
and it sometimes happens that they could not do it then, where there is so little tin 
to help them. HQe 

3 ° 53 - ^ was a hundred and sixty, your answer would be the same?— Yes 

3054. Are you the owner of a tug-boat? — Yes, my son and I. 

3055 - How is that tug-boat generally employed?— By towing ships ud and 
down the River. 1 1 

3056. At what times do you draw them up ?— According to the dentil of the 

water. ^ e 

3057. The want of water makes the employment of that boat necessary Yes 

and the want of room. J ' * 

3058. Then it is an habitual thing with you that your boat should be used f™ 
that purpose? — We have her for that purpose. 

3059 - And it: is a thing of daily occurrence?— Yes, when the ships are there • 
but we are many days, and sometimes weeks, without any thing to do. ’ 

3060. Do you know of vessels being lightened at Kingstown, and at the Pigeon- 

hole, by means of lighters and colliers, as well as being drawn up by your tug- 
boat ? — Yes, they are often lightened before we draw them up. 0 

3061. Do you remember The Lycurgus j The Mary ; The Lotus ; and The Kil- 
lameyr'— I recollect their being there. 

3062. And their coming up in that way ?— No, not at all ; I think The Lycurgus 

came up without lightening. J ° 

3063. It is a frequent thing? — Yes, we tow most vessels of charge up. 

3064. Have you another steam-boat you have in use, to assist vessels in comma 

up r — It is the same vessel ; we have but one. 0 

3065. Can you tell me from your knowledge what number of feet depth of 
water^ there is adjoining the great North wall ; can you tell me whether it is 40 feet 
deep P—I never sounded there ; I hear that it is deep water ; any soundings I have 
made in the River have been for my own specific purposes, to ascertain the best 
channel to get ships up and down the River. 

3066. What is the usual draught of water of a collier?— I should think the col- 
liers average about 12 feet water. 

3067. That is the average? — About that. 

3068. Can vessels drawing 13 feet water or 12 feet water pass down and up the 
River at high water of all neap tides ?-No ;’ there are some neap tides that vessels 

rawing much less cannot get up, but our tides are much influenced by the wind ; 
sometimes our neaps are as high as ordinary springs, and sometimes very low, and 
so also with spring tides. 

3069. As a person conversant with the Harbour and the trade of it, and a ship- 
owner, can you state whether, in your opinion, a Ship Canal between Kingstown Har- 

our and the Canal Docks would be beneficial, having water at all times for vessels 
ot between 15 and 18 feet water to come up ?— In my opinion it decidedly would. 

1 r 7 ™ ld . T 8 ? r ade T of DubIin > in your opinion as a ship-owner and seaman, 
be benefited by it .—Yes, I should think so ; every facility given to the entry of a 

P° r ’ s a e Y in .S wbl * e > n ib and despatch of shipping, must tend to the prosperity of 
the trade of that port. B r v j 

3071. The safe lying is of great value? — 'Yes, one of the principal advantages 

of a port. r 1 0 

3072. From your experience and knowledge of the Harbour, and from your 

opinion ot that Ship Canal, and from your knowledge of the coast, can you state 
that you know of any positive bar to its accomplishment?—! know of none; I 
have nothing to do with it ; as to the expense, I do not know what that may be. 
whateve *° U 866 D ° stan ding in the way of such a canal? — None 

3074. Canyon tell whether small vessels, or even vessels drawing 13 or 14 feet, 
'Sjeet water, coming up through such a canal with a fair wind, the canal being 
. PPose 0 )e ibo feet wide, could sail up as well and as safely as they could in 
jy 0 ,2 .° or \S° f eet > cut through the Patch? — More safely, much more safely; 
J ra vessel coming up the River with a cut of that breadth, if the wind fails or 

takes 
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takes her aback, or another vessel comes in the way, she has the risk of getting 
upon the banks on either side, and in the Canal she would only go against the bank, 
and be hauled off again immediately. 

3075. Vessels not sailing up through the Canal, but merely drawn up, is it your 
opinion that they might, without going to the expense of a steam-lug, be tracked 
along the banks of the Canal by horses, or even by men ? — Yes, it is done so, in 
many places; there is no difficulty about it in moderate weather. 

3076. Even with that inconvenience, is it your opinion that the Canal would be 
more advantageous than passing through a cut in the Green Patch?— I think the 
Canal would be a great convenience to the Port and advantage to the City. 

3077. Independent of the ship being drawn up by horses or men ? Yes ; it 
costs a good deal now when the wind is adverse. 

3078. What would be the expense of a vessel getting up in the circumstances 
you have mentioned ? — We charge for our steamer from the Pigeon House to the 
Docks six guineas, for large ships and those from foreign ports ; smaller vessels and 
coasters down to 3/. ; we sometimes take two or three of those together. 

3079. You are apprised of where the Mumbles are? — Yes. 

3080. Have vou seen buoys upon it at all? — I remember at first it was buoyed. 

3081. Were "they discontinued? — They were. 

3082. Were they ever replaced ?— They replaced them once or twice. 

3083. Generally speaking have they been discontinued ?— There have not been 
any buoys on them for some years past. 

3084. Can you account for a shoal like the Mumbles being suffered to remain in 
a channel without a buoy to indicate it to a strange vessel ?— I believe that the buoys 
were stove or injured by the steamers going up and down, and they discontinued 
putting them on in consequence. 

3085. That left the vessels in danger of striking on the Mumbles ?— A ship that 
has a pilot on board is in no danger of getting on the Mumbles ; the ships going out 
know where the Mumbles are, or they have a pilot ; but ships from sea without a 
pilot run great risk of getting on the Mumbles. 

3086. Do you think it right there should be buoys upon them at all ?— 1 think 
some mark upon them to point them out would be better. 

3087. And for years there has not been ? — No, there has not. 

3088. Might not a beacon of some kind or other, instead of a buoy, be fixed as a 

sort of warning at night to mariners with respect to that shoal, or does the sea break 
upon it when blowing fresh ?— No, there is a ripple that shows it generally ; the sea 
does not break upon it much. . \ 

3089. With respect to the great North wall, has that wall in your opinion im- 
proved the navigation of the River, or how otherwise, taking into consideration its 
creation of these Mumbles?— The North wall has straightened the Channel very 
much from the Lighthouse to seaward ; it has altered the passage out, and it has 
deepened it, since I knew the pluce ; but I think in other respects it has done some 

mi ^oqo.' Will you have the goodness to state what?— It has contracted the 
entrance into the Harbour so much, that in winter time, and blowing weather from 
the eastward, the sea is so increased on the Bar by the strength of the tide running 
out, it has made it very dangerous for ships to enter after high water ; last winter 
two or three ships struck on the Bar, and one of them was lost on the Lighthouse 



foundation in consequence. 

3001. In consequence of the sea running so high? — Yes. 

3002. Can you state whether it was with a view to the danger that has been 
experienced, or what other cause, they have not raised the extreme parts of that 
wall as high as the part originally built ? — I never heard the reasons ; 1 should say 
the wall is carried too far out; it may appear presumptuous in me to otter an 
opinion upon a matter that engineers have been consulted upon, but as a seaman 
I should say that the wall is carried too far out ; if it had not been carried so tar, 
but raised to the full height for a less distance, whatever they had lost in the 
strength of the current they would have gained in the continuance of it, tor the 
current is now only strong for half the tide; on the flood, when it overflows 
that wall, being expanded, the current loses its force ; on the ebb, the first part of 
the tide runs over the wall, and in like manner ; and it is not until near halt ebb 
that the wall is drv, and the current, by the contraction, directed to the liar, It they 
lmd kept the wall so much shorter and to the full height, it would have had the 
same effect upon the Bar, and been better and safer for ships coming from sea and 

5Q1. *3 g ° ,ng 
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going out, and I do not think that the Mumbles would have been formed at 11 
it is by the great North wall running down without the Lighthouse and the fl a 
tide coming from the southward taking the end of it, the Lighthouse being w”thi„ 
that directs the tide 011 the Spit sand, and carries the channel more inside t&lK' 
wall, and forms an eddy round to the southward, which has formed the Mu m hi. 
if the wall had been a greater distance from the Lighthouse wall, and not tX .j 
it, it would not have formed the Mumbles. inout 

3093- Your opinion is, that that wall has been injudiciously placed : that it wm.lH 
have been more beneficial if it had not been so far extended ?— Yes if thev h a 
carried on the wall to the full height, as they progressed and tried the experiment 
they would have stopped sooner, and it would have had the same effect on the iC 
without any injurious consequences. ’ 

3094. It would not have been injurious to the vessels entering the Harbour and 

would have produced all the benefits that could be expected i— Yes ■ and the 
Mumbles would not. have been formed, in my opinion, ’ 

3095. Are you qonversant with American vessels as to their build ?— Yesi 

3096. Are they sharp-built vessels ?— They are generally sharper than ours 

3»97- Are they injured, particularly that class of vessels, from resorting to Dublin 

Harbour, in consequence oflying aground on such bottoms?— The American shins 
are^not so well adapted for the ground as ours, they are not so strong in the 

3<>9 8 - And therefore the state of the River is injurious to the whole class of 
American traders? — Yes, they are not fit for it. " 

3 »? 9 ' looked at Ml ' Gi]es ’s map, and the place where he has placed 

the Mumbles; — I have not. 

3100. You do not know what distance he places that shoal from the South wall? 
— 1 have heard 150 yards, I believe. 

3101. What is your judgment upon that subject ; do you agree with him?— 
I should think the distance is about that. 

3102. Have you sailed a vessel out of the Harbour of Dublin yourself?— Yes 

many years. J ' ’ 

3103. Can you state the improvements of the Harbour for some years in 

consequence of the works of the Ballast Office?— In some respects thev have 
been very great ; but I do not think there is more water along and up to the ‘Quays 
or Dublin than there was thirty years ago. J 

3104. The Harbour is generally improved ?— Yes, as a place of safety. 

3105. What is the nature of the anchorage after you get inside the Bar?— 
Iwil explain how they have improved it; when I first knew the Port the ford 
shoal below the Pigeon House prevented ships going further up the River than 
i ool Beg, which is just inside the Lighthouse ; there was not room for more than 
sne or eight ships to lie there, and it was very much exposed, and the greater part 
ot the ships that were lost in the port drove from their anchors in Pool Beg: they 
have dredged away the ford, and there is now deep water where it was, and they 
have raised the South wall, so that there is more shelter, and the ships now lie 
higher up and in greater safety. 

310 6. What is the nature of the anchorage inside now ?— It is a good anchorage 
m the I lgeon-hole for four or five ships to lie there, with 14 or 15 feet water. 

3107. What are the difficulties in getting into the Harbour at present?— Ships 
arriving of any draught of water, the Mumbles is one difficulty ; if the wind is strong 
out it is difficult for a ship to turn up ; I have seen many make the attempt and 
have to go back to Kingstown. 

3 1 08. After they got to the Lighthouse ? — Yes, and making aboard or two. 

3109. When they arrive at the Lighthouse, are they inside the Bar?— Yes. 

3110. The Bar is not the great impediment ? — Certainly not; the difficulty is 
to get up the River to the Quays. 

3111. Do the Mumbles prevent the vessel turning up? — Yes. 

^3112. Which side of the long wall are they that runs down to the Lighthouse? — 
A hey are on the north side of the wall. 

3 1 13- On the river side of it ? — Yes. 

3114* The Mumbles narrow that part of the Channel? — Yes. 

3 1 1 5* Are the tides at Dublin so good that a vessel can back and fill up? — Yes, 
they might, with spring tides, as far as the Pigeon-hole, and a clever fellow that 
knew how to handle them. 

3116. Where 
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31 iC. Where is the Green Patch? — Between the end of the North wall and the 
Pigeon House. 

3117. Is the Green Patch situated below that spot to which a ship might back 
and till up? — It is above that. 

3118. When you arrive at the Green Patch a ship cannot back and fill ? — No, 
not without the help of a very strong tide ; you must have a good breeze of wind to 
handle the ship, and a very strong - tide to counteract it, which does not exist there. 

3119. When you arrive at the Green Patch, the tide is not sufficiently strong to 
enable a ship to back and fill up? — No, nor there is not a channel for her to do so. 

3120. What is the width of the channel there ? — The old channel, I should sup- 
pose, is a couple of ships’ lengths. 

3121. Do you, as a sailor, say that a ship cannot back and fill up in two ships’ 
lengths ? — Not without a good tide under her lee. 

3122. Does not the tide run so strong higher up the River, as lower down the 
River? — No, certainly not. 

3123. Then the tide is not so strong at the Green Patch as at the Pigeon House ? 
—No. 

3124. You have already said that this Canal would be an advantage to the trade 
of Dublin? — Yes. 

3125. Have you taken into account the additional eharge to be put upon the 
shipping ? — I have not heard of any additional charge. 

3126. If this Canal was constructed without charging the ships any thing, 
it would be highly beneficial? — Yes. 

3127. I understood you to say that the sea was made much more dangerous in 
consequence of the construction of this North wall? — Yes, there is a much heavier 
sea upon the Bar. 

3128. At what time do vessels go over the Bar? — From half flood to half ebb, 
according to the size of the vessel. 

3129. At half ebb and half flood is this North wall covered ?— Yes, at rather 
better than half tide. 

3130. Do you suppose the sea has been increased in consequence of this North 
wall, when the North wall is covered with water at half flood and ebb? — Yes, 
because the current is contracted. 

3131. What is the distance from the North wall to the Bar ? — It is now nearly a 
mile ; it is further off than it was ; I mean, the sea is increased the whole space from 
there down to the Bar. 

3132. You have spoken of the buoys on the Mumbles being discontinued ; what 
was the reason of it ?— At high-water time the ships go right over the top of the 
Mumbles, and at night-time the steamers have stove them, or carried them away. 

3133. You are not a member of the Ballast Office ? — No. 

3134. And you do not know the means they have resorted to to keep them in 
their situations? — No; I know they put them there, and renewed them ; some of 
them were sunk, and one of them was dredged up the other day by the steam 
dredging vessel. 

3135. How long have the buoys been discontinued? — It is some years back. 

3136. Are the Mumbles increasing in size ? — They are decreasing at this moment, 
as they are dredging them away. 

3137. Do you think it possible to remove them by the operation of dredging?— 
Yes, because they are doing it, but they will be formed again. 

3138. And they may be taken away again? — Yes. 

3139. If they are removed, a great deal of the difficulty of turning into the 
Harbour of Dublin will also be removed ? — Yes, it will. 

3140. The effect of the Mumbles is to narrow the entrance into the River between 
the Mumbles and the South wall? — Yes, it has. 

3141. How much, in your estimation, has it narrowed it? I cannot say. 

3142. As far as it has narrowed it, it is injurious to the Harbour? Certainly 

it is. . . - , 

3143. You have been asked whether or not your opinion was not tormed upon 
the Ship Canal taking vessels without charge ; but supposing this was to happen, 
that a Canal was made, and that the charges by the Canal were not greater, 
but equal to those even which the Ballast Office now make upon vessels, which 
would you prefer?— I would prefer the Canal; and some further charge beyond the 
Ballast 'Office charge, which would be no increased charge upon the shipping; 
the majority of the large ships having to be lightened, and the expense of 

591. x 4 lightening 
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lightening them is very considerable ; and I think the ships that went by the Ca it 
having that expense saved, could never grumble at paying part of that exnVii" 
which had been saved them by the Canal along with the present port charoe P ™ SG 

3144. After a ship has passed the Bar and the Mumbles, are there ttnv otlis 

impediments that occur in going up the River?— The ships generally have wsWl 
to the Pigeon-hole, where four or five ships can lie. P 

3145. ' How much water is there there?— For about one or two berths fty 
and the others 13 or 14; but if ten or a dozen ships came in, they would not have 
Kiotti, they would lie tumbling about on the ground ; the next shoal is the Green 

3146. After they have got past those difficulties, if there are ten or a dozen shins 
are they encountered with any others ; there is the Green Patch ? — Yes, there is i 
new passage dredging from the Pigeon-hole up to the North wall; there will be 
a good deal of water there; I have also heard that it is in contemplation to dredve 
between the walls all the way up to the Custom-house Quay and Carlisle Bridge. 

3147. Do you conceive that necessary? — Ships cannot get up with a cargo 
without it ; but though they may dredge a deep cut up the middle of the channel 
you cannot give the same depth of water at the Quays for those ships to discharge. ’ 

3148. You have been acquainted for 30 years with the River?— Yes. " \ 

3149. Has any improvement been made in it, as far as deepening the River 
goes?— It is deeper in certain places, but it is shoaller in others, if you take the 
run of the whole River; I do not think there is more water up to the Quays. 

3150. In the course of 30 years, there has been no water gained?— In the 
passage up to the Quays, I should say not on an average. 

3151. Are you aware of any efforts having been made during those 30 years to 
do away with those difficulties? — Yes, by dredging; they have dredged where there 
was shoal water. 

3152. And that has proved fruitless ?— For taking a ship up to the Quays the 

water is not increased. J 



31.53. And therefore by the dredging, though a certain benetit to parts of the 

passage, the general depth of water has not been increased ?— No. , 

3154. With respect to the dredging you speak of as operating upon the 
Mumbles, have you heard of any barges having been lost or sunk upon that very 
spot? — Yes, there was one driven out to sea and another sunk. 

3 * 55 • Is the wreck of that which was sunk remaining there?— I do not know 
whether it is taken up or not. 

31 56. Have you heard of only one instance of that kind ? — One was driven out 
to sea, and the other sunk ; it was blowing hard. 

3 1 57 - Just turn it again in your thoughts, and tell the Committee, within a year 
or two, how long the buoys have been discontinued? — I am not aware.. 

3158. How long is it since you last saw any there? — I cannot tell; I have not 
seen any for some years, but there are persons here that can tell precisely. 

3 * 59 • You say a number of vessels receive injury in Dublin, or approaching it ; 
do you conceive that those injuries may have been occasioned in consequence of 
the persons having the charge of those vessels not knowing how to manage them, or 
being careless ? — No ; an instance of the kind may have occurred, but not generally; 
people generally take more care of their own property. 

3160. Do you know whether they had pilots on board ? — I do not know; ships 
have received damage with and without pilots. 

3161. Are they obliged to take pilots on board? — Yes. 

3162. If the piles of the cofferdam have been left, your pilots ought to have 
known it? — The damage by them is with vessels lying at the Quays ; the pilots have 
nothing to do with that. 

3163. Have you in Dublin any harbour-master? — Two. 

3164. Is not it part of their duty to place ships alongside the Quays? — They 
seldom do it; people generally place themselves; but the piles are under water.. 

3165. If persons will place vessels themselves, and not avail themselves of the 

knowledge of the harbour-masters, they have themselves to blame? — There 
may be piles there that they cannot see, and that the harbour-master does not 
know of. nr, 

3166. Do you mean there can be piles there which have been used for a coffer- 
dam, and that? they are not known generally ?— Yes ; I saw five or six myself on 
a. very low spring tide. 

3167. Did you intimate to the Ballast Office that there were piles there that 

. were 
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were dangerous to shipping? — It is generally known, and I mentioned it the other 
day to the harbour and dock master. 

3168. What did the harbour-master say to you; did he account for not having 
taken care that the ships were ranged according to a position where they would be 
safe in the river; did he tell you why he did not discharge his duty? — Ships 
frequently come up when the harbour-master is not there ; the harbour is very 
extensive; they do not see one ship out of six berthed; and another thing is, that 
they are so badly paid that they do much for their remuneration. 

3169. But the thing is so common, it is highly probable that the Ballast Office 
must know of it through the harbour-masters?-- I do not know what communica- 
tions they have made to the Ballast Office; one of the harbour-masters must know 
it, for one of his own ships stuck fast on them. 

Examined by Mr. Pym. 

3170. Have you not often known difficulties in getting your vessels into the 
Graving Docks of the Grand Canal for want of water? — Yes, certainly, very 
often. 

3171. Under such circumstances they could have no water to spare? — None, 
nor enough for their own purposes. 

3172. Is that in consequence of any shoal outside the gale of the Dock? — No 
but very often we cannot get them in for the mud outside ; and when we have had 
them inside, we could not get them into the Graving Docks on to the blocks for 
want of water from the interior. 

3173. Is there less water outside the Docks at high water than there is inside 
the gate? — The Graving Docks are out of the Floating Dock. 

3174. Is there less water outside the gate at the Floating Dock than in the Dock 
itself? — A great deal ; there is an accumulation of mud of six or eight feet near the 
entrance, outside ; they have dredged some of it away lately. 

3175. Upon a comparative view of the advantages and disadvantages of the works 

executed in the River and upon the Bar, what is your opinion as to the result; is 
it an advantage, or the reverse ? — I have stated my opinion, that the Ballast Office 
have done every thing they could, and they have done good in many respects ; 
they have done a great deal for the safe lying of the Harbour, but the safety of 
the entrance is diminished. . , 

3176. But balancing the advantages against the disadvantages, is it your opinion 
that the Works that have been performed are generally useful? — Since 1 have known 
the Port it is much improved in safe lying, being more sheltered and secure from 
the wind and sea; but I do not think there has been any increased depth of water 
gained up to the Quays ; and, as I before stated, the danger of approach and outlet 
has been increased. 

3177. Even taking into consideration the North wall? — Yes. 

3178. Where the mud has accumulated at the Grand Canal Dock entrance, does 
it come under the superintendence of the Ballast Board? — 1 do not know ; 1 have 
applied to the Canal Company to have it removed to enable us to get ships in, and 
they stated that the Ballast Office would not do it; and on application to the Ballast 
Office, they said the Canal Company would not pay for it. 



LuruZy 15° die Julii, 1833. 



THOMAS WALLACE, ESQUIRE, 

IN TIIE CHAIR. 



Barnard Mullins, Esquire, again called in ; and Examined by Mr. Pym (by 
permission of the Committee ) on behalf of the Rail-road Company. 

, , IS not that the plan of the Ship Canal proposed by the late Mr Kilally, 
and the sections ?— [Handing a Plan .]- It purports tef be a copy of the plan made 
by Mr. Kilally, copied by Mr .Junes Serry. 

3180. Was he one of Mr. Kilally's assistants ?-Mr. Serry was an apprentice 

ofhis - y 3181. Is 
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Burnard Mullins, 3 1 8 1 . Is that the plan for which your estimate was 400,200/.? I believe it is 

Es<J ‘ 3182. Be good enough to look at the eastern end of that Canal at the Tide 

l5 j uIy> Basin within Kingstown Harbour .— [A Plan was produced.]— You stated to the 
*833,’ Committee, I think, if I understood you, inconsequence of the addition that has 
been made to Kingstown Harbour since the plan was made, that that Tide Basin 
would not now be necessary, did you not ?— I should think it would not ; I think the 
Canal may be constructed without it. 

3183. Be good enougli to state to the Committee, from your knowledge, what 
addition has been made to Kingstown Harbour since 1826, the date of Mr. Kilally’s 
Report? — I cannot do so; the work was constantly in progress, and the precise 
extent of the progress I am not able to state to the Committee. 

3184. Can you state whether any addition was made to the eastern Pier since 
that period? — Yes. 

3185. Trifling, or considerable? — We have been making an addition to it for 
some time back. 

3186. In its length? — Yes. 

31 87. Will you be good enough to state to the Committee, according to the best 
of your judgment, what was the late Mr. Kilally’s object in proposing the construc- 
tion of the Tide Basin ? — The opinion I entertain on that subject is, that Mr. Kilally 
proposed to extend the old Pier of Dunleary, so as to narrow the passage between it 
and the upper part of the western Pier ; to erect tide-gates in that entrance, and 
that the part enclosed should receive out of the Asylum Harbour, or out of the Canal, 
as the case might be, as many vessels as it was capable of containing ; that the gates 
should be then shut, when the vessels included within the enclosure might ascend 
into the Canal, or descend from it into the Basin at any time of tide, and into or 
out of the Asylum Harbour as circumstances might require. I beg leave to explain 
that part of my reply which relates to the extension of the old Dunleary Pier; I find, 
on looking at the map, that the site of the old Pier is marked upon it, and that the 
projection proposed by Mr. Kilally is eastwards of that Pier, including a greater 
space than if it had been extended across, as I had supposed ; then I would add; 
that if these works were to be dispensed with, and the Canal carried along shore, or 
parallel with it, eastwards of the proposed enclosure, that it might enter in 18 feet 
water at common low tides, in which case the Tide Basin projected by Mr. Kilally, 
might be dispensed with, and his estimate consequently lessened by so much. 

3 * 88 . Then, in point of fact, it is an alteration of Mr. Kilally ’s plan which you 
now propose, and does not arise in consequence of the Piers of Kingstown Harbour 
being extended ? — I do not propose any such thing ; my evidence, if I have recollec- 
tion of it, amounted to this, that the firm of Henry Mullins & M‘Mahon made a 
tender for the execution of the Ship Canal, designed by Mr. Kilally, agreeable to his 
plan, estimates and specifications, and that any portion of the details of that design 
that might be dispensed with, would necessarily form a deduction off the amount of 
that tender. 

3189. Then the cost of extending the Canal from the entrance of the Tide Basin 
to the deep water which you propose at Peg’s Hole would be to be added ?— It is no 
proposition of mine, but if done, the difference of cost would be deductable, which 
would be considerable. 

3190. The Tide Basin could not be done without unless the Canal were extended 
to deep water ? — The Canal should necessarily terminate in deep water, or it should 
terminate in a Tide Basin. 

3191. Then, in point of fact, the expense of extending the Canal from the point 
which is described as the entrance of the Tide Basin to Peg’s Hole, must be added 
to your estimate of 400,000/. if the cost of the Tide Basin be deducted? — It 
would, as matter of course, be added to what should be left after the previous 
deductions. 

3192. Have you made any estimate of what the cost of that extension would be? 
— None whatever.' 

3 1 93. Are you aware, from your -intimate knowledge of the locality, that a vast 
proportion of it would have to be excavated in granite rock? — Yes, some of it. 

3194. Almost the entire?— No, not almost the entire ; you may remember we 
made a sewer in the presumed line, nearly parallel with the coast, for the purpose 
of •preventing the sullage of the town being carried into the Asylum Harbour, and 
that the greater part of that excavation was not through rock, but through indurated 
retentive clay. 

3195. -Where 
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3195. Where it has to be excavated through granite, the Canal being 120 feet at Barnard ' Mullins, 
the water surface, 80 feet wide at the bottom, and to be excavated 1 8 feet below 
low-water mark, would not the expense of such extension be enormous in propor- 
tion to its length? — The difficulty of putting in the tide lock tor the lide Basin 
would be nearly as great as for the chamber lock in Peg’s Hole ; then there would 
be the additional difficulty and expense of putting in the chamber lock ascending 
from the Tide Basin into the Canal : the tide lock of the proposed Tide Basin must 
necessarily be placed in a position as to depth similar to that at which a lock would 
have to enter in deep water, dispensing with a Tide Basin. In building the sea lock 
on the Caledonian Canal, in the Murray Frith, Mr. Telford’s process was to form 
a mound of earth in the lock site, and then to excavate for the lock in that mound, 
by. which he rendered the operations facile, cheap and expeditious. A like pro 
cedure might be adopted at Peg’s Hole, attended with like results. 

3196. Was that to dam out the water? — Yes, and to secure a sufficient depth 
of water. 

3197. In excavating 18 feet below low-water mark, in granite rock, would you 
not encounter a very considerable difficulty ? — I did not say I would have to exca- 
vate 1 8 feet of rock below low-water mark. 

3198. You proposed the Canal should be constructed to the deep water at 
18 feet?— That the lock should be built in a position where the ground is 18 feet 
under the level of low-water. 

3199. Then it will have to be excavated, the intermediate portion of the Canal, 
through granite rock? — I do not understand what is meant by the intermediate 
portion. 

Examined by the Committee. 

3200. Pray what would be the extent of elongation of the Canal, should the 
necessity of a Tide Basin be avoided ? — I beg leave to state that my direct testimony 
on that subject amounted to this : that the firm of Henry Mullins & M'Mahon 
had made a tender for the execution of Mr. Kilally's plan of an impounded Canal 
from Kingstown to Dublin; and that whatever part of the details of Mr. Kilally’s 
estimate might be dispensed with, would necessarily be a deduction from the amount 

of that tender. . , , 111 . , . 

3201 Did you mention that a certain additional expense would have to be in- 
curred in avoiding the expense of the Tide Basin ?— I thought the contrary ; that 
there would be a deduction, and a considerable one, and I think so still. 

3202. But you did not state that, deducting the expense you then avoided, an 
additional subsequent expense would be incurred on the same work, after deducting 
the expense of the Tide Basin ? — I beg leave respectfully to bring to the recollection 
of the Committee, that I have already repeatedly said, that whatever amount, m 
point of number or extent, of the details estimated for by Mr. lvilally, might be 
omitted that they necessarily would constitute a deduction from the amount oi 
the tender that was made ; but I did not undertake to say what the extent of those 

omissions ought to be. . c 

3003 Answer distinctly this question; did you not say that a certain portion of 
the expense of vour original estimate would be avoided by works that have been 
executed since that estimate was put in ; that expense being avoided, would there 
pot be certain other expenses incurred in carrying on those works or avoiding thut 
first expense?— Yes, that was my opinion. ' 

2204 Would not certain other expenses have to be incurred by avoiding that 
expense’ which you say might have been avoided?— I do not comprehend the 

qU q2oT Would not certain other expenses have to be incurred by avoiding that 
expense which you say might have been avoided ?-I have already stated, that 
there would be an additional expense of a different character, but loss in amount 
than the deduction already referred to. 

220G Can -you state generally the additional length of the Canal you would 
have to form, by extending it to Peg’s Hole ?-It is not a proposition of mine ; 
but I say if it was deemed advisable to extend the Canal to 1 egs Hole by those 

persons who may have the direction of it, that a very important saving would be 
made and great advantage derived from entering the Asylum Harbour so con- 
veniently to a new wharf now in progress of being built, of 400 feel in length, m 
18 feet water. 3207 MH11 

59 1 - 
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,3207. Will you give any other answer to that question ?— I do not think it 

riebessary to give any other answer than those already given to it. ' 1 11 

320S. What elongation of Canal does that involve’?— I must not identify mySlf 
with any elongation deviating from the plan on which our tender was made IfSf 
about 26 Irish perches by the map longer. • s . 

3209. Flow many feet would there be ?— Five hundred and forty-six feet liiieal ' J 

3210. You are produced here to-day for the purpose of answering questions oih 

posed on behalf of the Railway Company, and you have had your attention called 
to your former Evidence ; as to the expense and the estimate made by Vou with 
respect to Mr. Kilally s plan, has any thing been suggested to you to-day by the 
examination you have undergone, or does any thing occur to your own understand- 
ing, that induces you to vary or qualify any part of the Evidence which you fornttrl’l 
gave with respect to Kilally’s plan ? — Nothing that I am aware of. , 

Examined by Mr. Pym. 

3211. Confining yourself to the present, or Mr. Kilally’s plan, if the Canal 
terminated where he proposed, would not a Tide Basin be indispensable > -I think 
it would. 

3212. If you look to the sections, will you observe the depth of water where the 
Canal enters Kingstown Harbour? — Yes. 

321,3. Ia it not 10 feet? — The Canal is proposed to be 20 feet in depth from the 
level of its bottom to the surface of the high water of neap tides. 

3214. Be good enough to look at the section within Kingstown Harbour; what 
is the height from low water of spring tides to the bottom of the Harbour there?— 
The low water of ordinary springs is set down here [referring to Kilally' s Map] 
as 11 feet at that point ; but it is greater lower down, more eastward. 

r 3 2, 5- If the depth of water at the entrance of the Canal be only 10 feet, is not 
a lide Basin absolutely indispensable? — Mr. Kilally, I see, by this section, proposed 
to excavate the whole of the Tide Basin to the depth of the low water in the Harbour; 
I mean the part of the bottom above that level within the area of the Basin. 

321 6. If there be only 1 0 feet at low water at the mouth of the Canal, would not 
a I ide Basin be absolutely indispensable for the purposes of such a Canal ? — Yes, if 
the Canal were to terminate in the position designed by Mr. Kilally, a Tide Basin 
would be indispensable. 

3217. With respect to the estimate in the offer you made, did you include the 
purchase of the land and damages? — No ; nor the engineer’s fees for the superin- 
tendence. 

3218. Have you formed any idea of what the amount of the purchase of land 
and damage would be? I have not, indeed ; I should think it would be less thap 
the purchase of land for the rail-road, because it would go more seaward, and 
occupy less valuable property. 

, 3 2 ]Q- What width of property would be necessary to be purchased, supposing 
the Canal 120 feet wide on the water surface? — A great deal would depend 
on the height of the embankments; it would require perhaps 10 or 12 perches in 
breadth. 

3220. Look where the Canal crosses the River Dodder on that map ; do you 
observe it?- — I do. 

322,1 . Mr. Haigh’s distillery is below the Dodder at that point, is it not ; between 
tpe Canal and the sea? — Yes. 

3222. Is there not a mill of Mrs. Dawson’s, also, to the north of the Ship Canal? 
-1— By this map, Mr. Haigh’s distillery is eastwards of the Canal, and the mill is 
westwards of it ; the Canal line is between both ; one is higher up on the Dodder) 
and the other lower down; the mill is above the line of the Canal, the distillery 
below it. 

>3^23- It is proposed to take the water of the Dodder to supply the Canal, is it 
perceive by this map that Mr. Kilally, intended to turn the River Dodder 
p^nal. There was a difference of opinion between him and the other 
engineers; the others were for passing the Dodder under the Canal. Mr. Kilally 
^b.Pgllk he might design means to prevent the sand brought down by the River from 
£a, r ried into the Canal, by means of cesspools or dams in the reaches of the 
Wviilimi . 

• _ ?3$2j|iii By Abe ( Committee.] — In . you r. judgment, ,i.s the influx of the Dodder into 
t^.'Lifl^XiRftjR^Mageyt^ 7 l}y. v reason.-pf the increased quantity of water, 

or 
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dr a disadvantage in consequence of the quantity of alluvial matter it brings? — The J Uu/ln 

influx of the Dodder into the Liffey creates a bar at its mouth, which is a conco- S11 ' . 

mi tan t of all rivers that enter laterally into the course of other currents. The Grand l5 j u i y> 
Canal Company, if I am rightly informed, pay annually a sum of money to the 1833. 

Ballast Office Corporation, for dredging Out the sullage or silt the lliver Dodder 
carries into the Liffey ; and with the exception of this inconvenience, as respects the 
pecuniary interests of the Canal Company, the River Dodder is an accession to the 
waters of the Liffey, tending materially to its power of outscouring. 

3225. By the Committee.]— Is it necessary to carry the Canal through a granite 
rock to Peg’s Hole?— It should be carried partly through granite rock and partly 
through clay. 

3226. By the Committee] — Is it practicable to execute a Canal in any other manner 
or direction than Mr. Kilally has suggested ? — Yes, quite practicable. 

3227. Did you ever consider what amount of compensation Mr. Haighs would 
be likely to require if the water of the Dodder was taken from him ? — I never took 
that into consideration. 

3228. Nor the claims of parties, having land 120 feet wide, separating their pro- 
perty into distinct portions, when so few bridges were proposed ? — Those were not 
subjects of consideration, and consequently not of estimate, by me. 

3229. Would you undertake to say, that the claims for land or damages would 
not probably exceed 50,000/.? — l can say nothing on it at all as to amount, with 
any degree of certainty. 

3230. Do you consider that the plan proposed by the late Mr. Kilally would 
have produced' a sufficient supply of water for that Canal, agreeable to that map 
gnd section? — Entertaining a high opinion of Mr. Kilally s professional capability, 
formed by a long and intimate acquaintance with him, I think he would not put 
from his hands a plan for execution, that by its failure for want of supply of water 
would bring odium upon his character. 

3231. By the Committee]— Is it your opinion, governing your judgment by his, 
that there would be water enough? — I have no doubt that water could be obtained 

3232. Do vou conceive that the supply of the River Dodder would be sufficient 
f 0r it’?— I have not come to any consideration of that subject, or whether it would 
be wise to use the Dodder as a supply. 

3233. Do you consider that the supply from the Grand Canal would be sufficient 
for it, the present overplus of the water? — I wish to have it understood, that I have 
not taken the question of supply into account at all, except generally ; but I have no 
doubt on my mind, if the Canal was made, but that supplies of water in abundance 
coilld be had. 

3234. But it would be at an increase of expense r — It cannot be obtained without 



expense. , 

3235. In addition to the 400,200/. for which you offered to construct the Canal, 
an additional expense would be to be incurred to get water to supply that Canal ? — 
I cannot tell. 

3236. Have the Grand Canal Company any water to spare in summertimes— 
1 know very little of the detail of their affairs ;'l have not gone into any calcula- 



tion about their water. . 

3237. Is it not manifest to you. as a practical man, as well as being acquainted 
with the localities, that the joint supplies from the Grand Canal and the lliver Dodder 
would be, under present existing circumstances, altogether insufficient for the supply 
of that Canal ?— I went down to St. Catherine’s Dock since I came to London, and 
I found that the steam-engine erected there not only supplies the Dock with water 
in the absence of the tide, but it also supplies a very large reservoir for the supply 
of the shipping; the engineer told me that the machine (160 horse power, working 
six double ac.tion pumps) throws up the enormous quantity of 90 tons of water 
per minute, 5,400 per hour, or 129,600 tons per clay 1 ! ! This quantity is so great 

they do not find it. necessary to work the machine but at intervals, not amounting 
to two days in the week. . , 

'3238 That is not an answer to the question; do you consider that, under pre- 
m existing circumstances, the supply from the lliver Dodder, joined with that 
which would be spared from the Grand Canal, would be sufficient for this Ship 
Canal?— I shall not attempt to answer that question ; I have repeatedly said I have 
not taken the subject of supplies into account; the last day I was examined hertb, 
v 3 when 
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Uamard Mullins, when the question was put to me, I stated if the sum of money set down for con- 
tingencies was given to me, I would undertake to find water for the Canal. 

7~j 3239- But that sum of 60,000/. would be in addition to the 400,200/. ?^It 

would be in addition to whatever the residue would be, after deducting' what 
I have stated before, for such parts of the design as it might be deemed applicable 
to dispense with. 

3240. From your experience as a practical man, have you ever knowq an 
engineer’s estimate for contingencies to amount to a sufficient sum r— Until the 
house of which I am member took up the subject, none of the Irish Canals were 
executed for the engineer’s estimate, nor for any thing like it. 

3241. Since that time have they P— Yes, in many instances; in all of those in 
which we have been engaged. 

3242. In the course of your experience have you ever known the sum put down 
by an engineer for contingencies in his estimate, a sufficient sum to cover the amount 
under that head ? — What I have known in every canal work in which I have been 
engaged, is, that the work was executed for the amount of the contract, and the 
contract was less than the amount of the estimate. 

3243. And it included the contingencies, did it? — Surely. 

3244. But if you take the sum that is put down for contingencies, and apply it to 
another and a specific purpose, of getting a new supply of water, you have to pro- 
vide a sum for contingencies subsequently? — That would depend on the nature of 
the contract; for instance, I would make an undertaking with a company, as out- 
house did sometime ago, to make a canal of 50 English miles in length, and to 
maintain and uphold it for three years after the work was completed, and to perform 
all the works connected with it, which would necessarily include all contingencies, 
with the exception of the purchase of the ground. 

3245. Does that fall under the head of contingencies ? — I am not aware ; I be- 
lieve it does not in general. 

3246. Supposing that Canal was made agreeably to Mr. Kilally’s plan, do you 
conceive that any rate of toll could be collected from the trade along it, supposing 
the River to remain in its present state, which would keep it in repair? — 1 think 
vessels would not have access to the Canal that could come safely up the River ip 
good weather and during spring tides. 

3247. Do you conceive that your house would take a present of the Canal,, and 
undertake to keep it in repair ? — That would very much depend on the manner in 
which the Canal was built, and the amount of the toll chargeable on the navigation; 
if it was well built, it would cost very little to keep it in repair. 

3248. Would not the repair of the Canal, that great portion of it which is exposed 
to the action of the sea, be very considerable? — Not if properly constructed; it 
would not be much more exposed than the sea bank of the rail-road. 

3249. Is it not considerably higher? — That additional height would be above 
water line, and consequently not affected by the surge. 

3250. You are a practical man of great experience, and supposing that the sum 
which that Canal would cost was placed at your disposal, would you apply it to 
such a purpose, having in your consideration the national interests and the interests 
of the City of Dublin in particular? — I certainly would rather buy an estate for it 
than lay it out in the Ship Canal. 

3251. Supposing it was placed at your disposal, having relation to the national 
interests and the interests of Dublin in particular, would you so apply it? — Do you 
mean to ask, if the public money was put under my control, whether I would ap- 
propriate that sum of money to the making of a Ship Canal from Kingstown Har- 
bour to Dublin ? 

3252. Yes, and whether there are not many other more beneficial projects? — 
I think there are many other projects that would be much more beneficial, nationally, 
although perhaps not locally, as regards the interests of Dublin. 

3253. Do you consider the extension of the present inland navigation of Ireland, 
and the improvement of the navigation of the Shannon, to come within those 
objects?— The extension of the present inland navigation of Ireland, and the im- 
provement of the river navigations, amongst which the Shannon is particularly pro- 
minent, are objects imperiously called for, as well for the improvement of the country 
as' the employment of the working classes! 

3^54 -' By the Committee If you were intrusted with such a sum, which woiild 
you ratl i ier"apply if td, the ’making of a Ship Canal, or the improvement of the 
Liffey? — I should rather apply it to the 1 Ship Canal. If I were sure in my own 

mind 
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mint! that the money laid out in the improvement, of the River could he laid out ad- 
vantageously, and a permanent improvement obtained, I would say the improve- 
ment of the River ought not to be relaxed in for a moment ; but from having seen 
so many projects for its improvement (and some of these by men in prominent situ- 
ations) fail, I cannot but entertain the opinion, that nothing really effective can 
be done with the River. 

325,5. By the Committee .] — Supposing the sum mentioned in the estimate were 
submitted to your disposal, for the purpose of improving the Harbour and Port of 
Dublin, would you, under existing circumstances, think it right, as an honest man 
and a skilful engineer, to apply it to a Ship Canal ? — I would, from a conviction that 
the permanent improvement of the Port cannot be otherwise obtained. 

3256. Do you mean to say you would so devote it as the best means of laying it 
out ? — No ; I do not say that. 

3257. By the Committee .] — Are there any other modes you would think more 
beneficial for the improvement of the Harbour and Port of Dublin ; if you have any 
such, suggest them ? — I can only repeat, that if a Ship Canal, amounting in cost to 
400,000/., was constructed, from deep water in the Asylum Harbour in Kingstown 
to the River of Dublin, terminating in water equally deep, whether in the Docks or 
River, that the outlay for such a work would effect a permanent valuable improve- 
ment in the Port ; but I have not the same confidence in an outlay of an equal, or 
any larger sum, on the River. 

3258. One of the great advantages insisted upon by many of the witnesses in 
favour of a Ship Canal is, that vessels would always be water-borne ; would they 
be water-borne in the River Liffey, according to this plan of Kilally’s? — According 
to this plan, it is proposed they should enter into the Canal Docks, the water in 
which should be raised three or four feet, so as to make the same depth in the Docks 
as the Canal, namely 20 feet. 

3259. If they went into die River Liffey, would they be water-borne, according to 
that plan? — Certainly not, unless the River Liffey was rendered equally deep. 

3260. Do you mean, unless that part of the River Liffey was equally deep ? — Yes. 

3261. Large steamers cannot now get from the Grand Canal Docks into the River 
Liffey ? — No, nor from the River Liffey into the Grand Canal Docks ; none of the en- 
trances of the Docks are wide enough for steam vessels. 

32C2. Then would it not be necessary to construct a new entrance from the 
Grand Canal Docks to the River Liffey, to make the Canal now under considera- 
tion available for the purpose of large steamers ? — Yes. 

3263. And, of course, then the cost of the construction of those new entrances 
should be added again to this 400,200/.? — Yes, it should ; that is, it would have to 
be added to whatever the reduced sum would be. 

3264. Would it be further necessary to dam up the water of the River Liffey ? — 
Not, if the bed of the River was to be deepened. 

3265. Are you aware whether vessels going into Kingstown Harbour pay the 
same tonnage and pilotage duties to the Ballast Office that those pay which go to the 
River Liffey ?— I hear that they do; hut I am so little engaged in commercial pur- 
suits, that I am not a very competent witness upon such a subject. 

3266. Are you not a director of the Royal Canal Company? — I am. 

3267. And are you not well acquainted with the history and present state of the 
inland navigation in Ireland? — I am, I think. 

32G8. Do you consider that, supposing a Ship Canal were constructed with public 
money, nearly parallel to the line of the railway which is now being constructed be- 
tween Kingstown Harbour and Dublin, that it would not have a most injurious effect 
in preventing further undertakings of a similar description, if parties believed they 
were liable to the like description of opposition?— I would say, if a Ship Canal 
should have the effect you anticipate, that public money ought not to be employed 
to destroy the investment of private speculators or capitalists. 

3269. In your evidence before Mr. Spring Rice’s Committee of 1830, speaking 
upon that subject, you said, “ Competition is useful while its operations tend only 
to the diminution of inordinate profits ; but when it destroys capital, the public, as 
well as individuals, suffer. Considerations such as these regulate the conduct of 
commercial communities towards each other, and it is therefore the more extra- 
ordinary that in this instance the public purse should be gratuitously employed to 
advance the interests of one company and to the injury of others”? — I have so 
stated, and I entertain the same opinions now. 



Barnard Mullins, 
Esq. 



15 July 
1833 
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Barnard Mullins, 3270. Are you still convinced of the truth of the general principles involved ' 
Esq- that answer? — I am ; I should be a very inconsistent person if I were not. " 
15 July, S27»- Have you turned your attention to a tidal canal between Dublin and 

1833.’ Kingstown? — Very lately I have paid some attention to the consideration of it 

3272. Would you prefer a tidal canal to that proposed by the late Mr. Kilally? 
— Yes, if practicable; and the practicability will depend upon the nature of the 
strata through which It is proposed to pass. 

3273. Is not the description of canal proposed by Mr. Kilally the cheapest 
description of canal that could be constructed between the two places?— -I ain not 
prepared to say so. If a tidal canal were to pass through strata easily excavated 
by the dredging machine, I think it would not cost as much money as the 
impounded canal. The impounded canal must necessarily be rendered water-tight • 
that is, it must be capable of holding water, without leakage, above the level of the 
tide, or it could not be supplied. The rendering water-tight a Canal of such mag- 
nitude as that Canal, as to breadth at the bottom and depth of water, would form°a 
very considerable portion of the expense; lockage, bridges, culverts and the purchase 
of land would be very expensive. Now, none of these would be attendant upon a 
tidal canal, except as to the portion immediately near the River Liffey. 

3274. By the Committee.'] — Were you present when Mr. Cubit gave his testi- 
mony ? — No. 

3275. By the Committee .] — Do you coincide with him in the opinion expressed 
by him ; “ there are three or four all different in principle and expense (that alludes 
to plans for canals) ; there are several ways of constructing a canal ; it may be con- 
structed upon different principles ; a Ship Canal, simply, does not imply it is always 
one thing;” are you of that opinion? — -It is my opinion. 

3276. By the Committee.'] — Mr. Cubit was asked, “ What width would you pro- 
pose to make the Canal ?” He says, “ Beginning at Kingstown Harbour, at thirteen 
feet deep at low water, I should carry the outer embankment, the only one to be 
made, at such distance from the coast as you could be sure of getting the depth of 
thirteen feet at low water, all on until you came to the sands ; that would leave a 
very great breadth of water towards the land, which would not require embankment 
at all ; and the winds likely to endanger a vessel would be outwards, and the land 
winds would do no harm.” Do you agree in that? — That was my opinion before 
I came over to London, and I have stated it to several persons. 

3277. But do you agree with Mr. Cubit upon the subject? — I do, fully; whether 
any communication was made to Mr. Cubit of my opinion I do not know, or whe- 
ther Mr. Cubit and I have conceived the same idea; but at all events I concur in 
every word that is there stated. 

3278. Where would you propose that the Canal should enter the land ? — I have 
said before, on the last day of my examination, that I was not prepared to give an 
unqualified opinion. I am not acquainted with the soundings from this Harbour 
(Kingstown) across the part that is coloured as water upon this map before me, to 
know whether a sufficient depth of water could be had there (13 feet) ; nor am I 
acquainted with the nature of the strata that lie between any given point of the River. 

3279. By the Committee.] — In order to give an answer to that question, would it 
not be necessary to have a minute inspection by an engineer, and to have borings ? — 
Yes, borings to ascertain the nature of the strata, and soundings to ascertain the 
depth of the water. I concur in leaving all the sections that would be cut off land- 
ward, unembanked, as unnecessary ; and if the strata through which a tidal canal 
should be excavated be pretty much of the quality of the strata found upon the 
Green Patch, I would say, that the operation carried outside the South wall ought to 
be as simple as those carried on inside in the River. 

3280. By the Committee.] — Is it your opinion, as an engineer, that no definite and 
true account of the expense of making a Ship Canal, or any one of the four men- 
tioned by Mr. Cubit and yourself, could be had, until a previous inquiry, inspection 
and borings and soundings are taken, for the purpose of enabling an estimate to be 
made ? — i think not ; no accurate estimate can be made without such preliminary 
inquiry. 

3281. Could you not state within 200,000/. or 300,000/. what the cost of a 
tidal canal such as that would be? — I could not undertake to say that 200,000/. 
or 300,000/. would not cover the expense. 

3282. Have you not submitted a plan with respect to the sewerage of the city? — - 
I have. 

3283. The construction of that plan does not necessarily involve, I believe, the 

construction 
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f'consiruclion of a Ship Canal from the River any where; it is not necessarily con- Barnard Mullins, 
nected with the project, is it ? — I hold in my hand a Report on the practicability of ®sq. 

rendering the sullage of the city of Dublin innoxious, and which I now hand in. 

Since that Report had been written, the subject of a Ship Canal from the Asylum 
Harbour: at Kingstown to Dublin has been brought under discussion before a Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons. Two lines of communication have been suggested; 
one by an impounded canal, which if carried into execution would in no respect 
materially vary this plan, and the other by a tidal canal, which, if adopted, would 
alter it in some degree, but not to its detriment. 

3284. Would the construction of the tidal canal, such as Mr. Cubit has pro- 
posed, and in which you concur, offer any facilities or difficulties to the plan of 
sewerage you have now put in? — It would not. 

3285. Would it offer difficulty? — I do not think it would. 

3286. Be good enough to state to the Committee by what means you would pro- 
pose to carry the sewerage of the south side of the city to the sea? — If a tidal canal 
was to be constructed, and that the River between the walls was to he deepened to 
a depth corresponding with the depth of the suggested Canal across the South Bull, 
the sewerage should then be carried down on either side of the River .Liffey to 
opposite Beresford-place, or to such extent of the Basin as might be decided on ; 
that the southern sewerage should be carried across the bottom of the River at the 
head of the part that necessarily must be constructed to keep the water to a given 
height, and united with the northern main sewer, sent down through Beresford- 
place, carried along by the north boundary of the Revenue ground under the Royal 
Canal which it will readily admit, there being an ascending lock at the termination 
of thepresent Royal Canal Docks; thence through the North lots into the small 
estuary of the Tinglas River, and finally discharged into the channel of the River 
below the Patent Stips. But all of this arrangement supposes that the River shall be 
pent up ; if not, but that it shall be made 1 2 feet deep, as the Ballast Board propose, 
the sewers may be discharged into it as before suggested. 

3287. If I understand you, your plan, thus suggested, involves the necessity of 
carrying the sewerage of the south side of the city under the bed of the River Liffey, 
when deepened to the extent necessary for a tidal canal ? — No, not where deepened ; 
but up stream where the deepening would cease. 

3288. Then would you propose carrying it under the bed of the River Liffey, as 
at present ?— No; but on the bed of the River Liffey, as at present. 

3289. Would the sewer be constructed above the bottom of the River? — Partly 
above ; perhaps a little below ; not much below. 

3290. So that the top of this great sewer that is to carry all the sewerage of the 
south side of the city, would be at the bottom of the River Liffey? — No, not so; 
but that the top of it should be covered with water. 

3291. Would not that be a considerable obstruction to the navigation of the 
River opposite Beresford-place'?— No ; 1 mentioned it should be carried across near 
Carlisle Bridge at the termination of the basin, or up stream of the termination of 
the basin, and carried through Beresford-place, by the mews, and round the 
Revenue ground, as I have before described. 

3292. Would not that be a very great additional expense to your plan of the 

sewerage? — I think not. , . , , 

3293. By the Committee.]— Have these observations all reference to the tidal 

canal ?— Yes, in some respects. . • 

3294. In point of fact, does not a tidal canal involve the necessity ot deepening 
the River Liffey to the depth of the tidal canal to make it useful? — To make it use- 
ful to the tidal canal it necessarily should do so. 

3295. And does it not also involve the necessity of altering the sewerage of the 
city in the manner you propose, or in some other manner like it ?— The sewerage 
would be intercepted by the tidal canal if the River was impounded. 

3296. By the Committee.]— Would it necessarily be intercepted?— Yes, in the 

event of the River being impounded, otherwise not. 

3207 Then, in point of fact, a tidal canal not only involves the expense ot its 
construction from Kingstown Harbour to the River Liffey, be that expense what it 
, may, but also the expense of lowering the bed of the River Liffey and under-pinning 
the walls which you describe as creating an enormous expense, but in addition, 
the necessity of altering the sewerage of the city in the manner you propose, or in 
some other manner ; does not a tidal canal involve those three sources of expepdi- 
ture necessarily ’—Yes, if the River was converted into a basin the sewers must 

591. z b0 
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Barnard Mullins, be intercepted ; and also it renders the necessity of deepening, in the event of the 
Esq. Ballast Office Corporation continuing their process of deepening, if they brin<r the 

channel to 12 feet at low water at the end of the North wall, for it would be quite 

15 July. nugatory unless they carried it up to near Carlisle Bridge. 

3298. Have you any idea what the expense of deepening the River Liffey would 
be, and under-pinning the wall? — I have not. 

3299. Did you ever turn your attention to the probable expense of that plan of 
sewerage ? — I cannot say I have; I put several plans before the Board of Health 
and I do not know which they might approve. 

3300. I allude to that plan which would be absolutely necessary in connexion 
with the tidal canal? — I never made any estimate of it. 

3301. Would 100,000/. do it? — I should imagine so, and less a good deal. 

3302. By the Committee .] — Have you ever turned in your mind what the expense 
would be ? — I never did. 

3303. Would 100,000/. deepen the river and under-pin the walls? — I really 
cannot say. 

3304. Would you undertake to say that 300,000/. would accomplish it ? — I should 
think it would not cost any thing like half the sum of 300,000/. 

3305. By the Committee .] — Is it actually necessary for a tidal canal that those 
shores should be altered ; could they not remain flowing into the River as usual ? — 
They could, except in the case of the River being impounded. 

3306. Do you think 700,000 /. would complete the entire of the construction 
of the tidal canal, the alteration of the sewerage, the deepening of the River 
Liffey, and the under-pinning of its walls ? — I really am not prepared to give an 
answer to a question of such magnitude ; but if I were to form an opinion hastily, 
I would say much less money ought to do it, if judiciously laid out. 

3307. Did you authorize any individual to say that you would construct such 
a canal for the sum of 200,000 /., and that you would give due security; a tidal 
canal ? — I have no recollection of ever having made a tender for the execution of 
a tidal canal for 200,000/. 

3308. Or authorizing any individual to state you would enter into such a con- 
tract ? — No. 

3309. That Mr. Barnard Mullins had a plan of a Ship Canal from Kingstown 
Harbour to the River Liffey without a lock, which would have 24 feet high water, 
and from 12 to 13 feet at low water, and which he, Mr. Mullins, would undertake 
to construct for 200,000/. and find good security for fulfilling his contract; did 
you ever authorize any individual to make such a statement ? — I have no recollection 
of having made such a proposition to any body, and think I would be a very 
injudicious person if I did. 

3310. Did you ever authorize Mr. Bourne to state that ? — Not that I am aware 
of. I beg leave to state it occurs to me now, I had a conversation on the subject of 
the tidal canal with Mr. Bourne, in which I said, that if the strata through which it 
would be found advisable to carry it was such as could be dredged at a small cost, 
that perhaps 200,000 /. or 300,000 /. would complete it ; but I never made a 
tender to Mr. Bourne or to any other person ; I added, that from my acquaintance 
with the nature of the foundations of the Custom-house Docks, entrance lock, 
Richmond and Whitworth Bridges, that I was of opinion the culp was to be found 
at the depth of five or six feet under the bed of the River Liffey, it having ap- 
peared in so many places with which I was acquainted, and that in all probability 
it would also be found equally remote in the assumed line of the tidal canal. 

3311. Was that your opinion from former experience? — Yes; from my own 
personal observation and experience. 

3312. Is that still your opinion ? — That is still my opinion. 

Examined by the Committee. 

33'3- Are you aware that a competition between a Ship Canal, should such be 
constructed, and the Kingstown Rail-road, was contemplated at the time the 
Kingstown Rail-road Act was passed ; and that it is provided by a section of that 
Act, namely, the fifty-fifth, in the event of a Ship Canal being made, the Rail-road 
Company shall not be entitled to claim compensation on account of competition, 
or unless such Canal interfere with the line of the rail-road ? — That section of the 
Act is now before me, and it provides as follows : “ Provided always, and be it 

further Enacted, That nothing in this Act contained shall authorize the said Com- 
pany 
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pany to claim compensation from any person or persons, in the event of the construe- BamarAMullms, 
tion of a Ship Canal from Kingstown to Dublin, provided that such Ship Canal ' 

shall not cross, touch or injure the said intended Rail-road, or the lands, works or , 5 j u [y j 
tenements thereunto belonging.” 1833. 



Captain Samuel Warren , called in ; and Examined by the Committee. 



3314. WHAT are you ? — Captain in the Royal Navy. 

Examined by Mr. Pym. 

33 1 5. Were you ever employed by the Admiralty to make a survey at Kingstown 
Harbour, and to report on it? — Yes. 

3316. How long since? — About two years since. 

3317. Did you take into vour consideration the subject of a Ship Canal r — No ; 

I never heard it mentioned. 

3318. Have you since considered that project? — Yes, I have. 

3319. Did you report to the Admiralty at that time on any improved mode of 
communication between Kingstown Harbour and the City of Dublin ; did you 
recommend any thing? — I recommended a rail-road. 

3320. Between those two places r — Between those two places. 

3321. Is that your Report? — It is. 

3322. Put it in ? — 

[It was put in, and read, as follows ;] 

“ The East Pier-head having suffered from the gales in the winter, in con- 
sequence of the casing not having reached that length, I consider the first 
object should be to repair it without loss of time, and before the bad weather 
sets in. The next object I would recommend is a wharf, to be constructed of 
stone, on the south side, as shown in the Plan, which would have 20 feet 
at it at low water for the use of steam packets, there being at present but one 
built of wood by order of the Post Office, and which is in a very dilapidated 
state. There is already a quantity of stone prepared for this purpose, and if 
it was made to extend to 400 feet, merchant vessels could take out their 
cargoes at it, which would be an inducement to forward the proposed rail- 
road between the Harbour and Dublin, and be a great saving to the trade, as 
vessels that draw too much water for the Dublin Bar are in the habit of having 
their cargoes taken out and carried round at a great expense, and when 
lightened sufficiently, pay a considerable sum to be towed there by steam 
vessels. This measure will be likely to create a revenue for future improve- 
ment. There are various opinions as to the plan which would most likely 
prevent the swell which sets into the Harbour with an easterly wind. I con- 
sider that any thing carried across the set of the tide would cause an eddy, and 
be likely to form a bar at the entrance. The most effectual plan would be 
an outer breakwater, placed at the distance of about two cables’ length from 
the pier, in the direction of the set of the tide ; but this could only be done at 
a very considerable expense. If the East Pier was carried on half a cable’s 
length, a little inclining to the west, as shown in the Plan, I think it would 
have, in a great measure, the desired effect, but would cost, according to the 
estimate of° the engineer, not less than 50,000/. including a permanent finish 
of cut stone. Whether this pier is projected in the way 1 have mentioned, or 
remain as it is, vessels in distress making for the Harbour, with a wind that 
prevents their fetching in to an anchorage, can anchor a little short of it, 
when buoys placed just within the two pier-heads would enable the vessels to 
carry a hawser to the buoys, by which they could warp in.” 



Captain 

Samuel IVarrert. 



3323. Are you of opinion a rail-road is a desirable mode of communication be- 
tween those two places? — Certainly. 

0024 Arc you of opinion that a rail-road may, m a very considerable degree, 
supersede the necessity of a Ship Canal ?— I should think that the rail-road being 
projected, it should be tried, before such on expense as a Ship Canal would 
eventually involve, should be gone into. 

Examined by the Committee. 

3325 Supposing the rail-road was one which made it necessary to land goods out 
of every vessel that had its cargo destined for Dublin, do you think it could be as 
beneficial to the trade of Dublin as a Canal by which those goods and the vessels 
- n1 z 2 that 
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Captain that carry them could be all brought up at once into the city of Dublin? — If a Canal 
Samuel Warren, could be constructed, without injury to that magnificent Harbour of Kingstown, there 

is no doubt it would be beneficial for vessels going with their cargoes to Dublin at 

is July, j t could b e done quicker than the rail-road ; but the matter is, how far the Canal 
1 33 ‘ might injure the Harbour of Kingstown. 

3326. Have you had reason so to suppose, from any facts within your knowledge 
or what is the ground of your judgment, if you believe that a Ship Canal made to 
communicate between the Harbour of Kingstown and Dublin would necessarily be 
injurious to the Harbour of Kingstown ? — The water would be likely to carry sullage 
with it into Kingstown Harbour. 

33 2 7- Is that the only objection that occurs to you? — And also I should think 
it would be inconvenient to the vessels getting in with easterly winds ; the plan that 
has been sent to me, is directly where the sea would break with its greatest force 
with easterly winds. 

3328. Have you the plan with you ? — I have not. 

33 2 9* The water being in the Asylum Harbour to a certain depth, to let in vessels 
of a great draught of water, and the Ship Canal being presumed to be made, where 
would be the difficulty of their getting by an easterly wind into the Asylum Harbour 
more than there is at present? — Not into the Asylum Harbour, but into the Canal 
from the Asylum Harbour. 

333°- As a seaman, do you lay it down as a certain judgment of your own, that 
if the Canal was 160 feet wide, and the Asylum Harbour remain as it was, and that 
all proper modes to admit the entrance of vessels from the Asylum Harbour into 
the Canal were made, that there would be that danger ? — No ; I should think that 
would be more the consideration of an engineer; I do not profess to be an engineer. 

333 Do you not believe that, on all these subjects connected with the practica- 
bility and the expense of a Ship Canal, that an engineer is necessary, in order to 
have a minute inspection and to make all necessary inquiries, that are made in a 
case of that kind ? — I should certainly think, before any thing was adopted, that the 
cleverest engineer that could be found should be sent. 

333 2 - Would not that, in your opinion, be the most judicious plan? — Most cer- 
tainly. 

3333* And do you not think the Admiralty or some public body would find an 
engineer who, if that expense was gone to, would satisfy every body’s mincl ?— . 
Surely; it would then be for the Government and the Parliament to consider whether 
they would do it. 

3334* Do you believe any inquiry of men, on their conjecture or belief, short of 
that inquiry which is spoken of, would be sufficient ground to go on? — It could only 
be matter of opinion. 

3335- Would that be sufficient ground to go upon without the opinion of engi- 
neers? — No. 

3336. Does your evidence go to this ; you would not recommend any great ex- 
penditure of public money, without having proper surveys and estimates made? — 
Certainly. 

3337; If in the formation of a canal it was requisite to employ the waters of 
the Liffey for the supply of that canal, the entire of the trade of Dublin would be 
obliged to make use of the Harbour of Kingstown ? — Yes. 

3338- It has been given in evidence, and it seems reasonable, that for a portion 
of the tide vessels of a certain size would not be so able to get into the Canal ; would 
the Harbour of Kingstown, in its present state, be sufficiently large to contain all the 
vessels which would be obliged, under such circumstances, to have recourse to 
Dublin? — I should think the Asylum Harbour would be capable of receiving the 
addition atr ade by the extension of the Eastern Pier-head in the w r ay suggested in 
my Repo; it would increase the portion of shelter which you have now to a large 
extent. 

3339- The previous question did not refer so much to shelter as to the question 
of space ? — The space is very large. 

334°- Presuming that a certain portion of time would be requisite to enable one 
vessel at a time to get into the Canal, the other vessels would consequently be 
delayed, and a great number of vessels would collect together in this Harbour; would 
the size of the Harbour, in reference to its space, .solely be sufficient to admit all the 
vessels that would be likely to enter the Canal? — I should think that there would 
be; I have not a sufficient knowledge of the trade of Dublin to say what number 
of vessels would be likely to go in at each tide. 

3341. What 
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3341. What is the space contained in the Harbour of Kingstown? — I believe Captain 

about 2-20 acres ; it is very large. Sumuel ll'arren. 

3342. Is it not 231 acres ? — I do not know; I never measured it. ~ 

3343. If the entrance into a Ship Canal was impeded or inconvenienced by the ^833/' 
force of the sea during easterly winds, would not these easterly winds militate with 

the safe lying in of vessels along the Quay wall, for the purpose of unloading cargoes 
preparatory to sending them oft’ by the rail-roads? — I think not; in my Report 
I recommend the Eastern Pier-head should be carried 300 feet to the westward, 
which would increase the shelter ; and I understand that proposition of mine is now 



going on. 

3344. But has your answer been grounded on the presumption that that im- 
provement you suggest should take place? — Yes; but in getting all the information 
I could when I was there, I was told that there would be perfectly safe lying for 
the vessels where I recommended the wharf to be ; consequently extending the 
Eastern Pier-head 300 feet further to the westward would increase that security. 

3345. Have you been for a long time in the River, and are you aware of the 
works that are carrying on by Government, dredging and improving the River 
Thames? — I am. 

334b. Do you know whether those improvements which have been carried on 
are permanent improvements? — Dredging in the River? 

3347. Yes? — Yes, they grow up again very fast; it is obliged to be continued; 
for instance, abreast of Woolwich Dock-yard, about fifteen or sixteen years ago, a 
very large bank that has now accumulated again, was entirely cleared away. 

334S. But by the operation of dredging again and again, they are enabled to 
remove the obstruction? — Without it the River would be almost unsafe to navigate. 

3349. Is it an operation of great expense ? — It is ; and it is requisite to be fol- 
lowed up continually; there is a large vessel in addition to the immense number of 
ballast-lighters employed by the Trinity Board, dredging up the principal of these 
accumulations, which are gravel, which is taken up for ballast for the merchant 
ships and colliers; in addition to that there is a large vessel, with a very powerful 
steam-engine apparatus, that takes up 500 tons in a tide. 

3350. Is not the formation of that bank at Woolwich which you have now spoken 
of, an almost necessary consequence, from the form which the River takes in that 
part of the channel? — I cannot say what may be the cause of it. 

3351. Would your objection to dredging be general ; is it general that it is in 
no case permanent, or only in this particular spot it has been found so? — It is 
necessary to keep dredging. 

33,52. In this particular spot? — Yes, and wherever the shoals grow up in the 
River Thames ; it is so narrow- that in the middle of the River, opposite to Woolwich 
Dock-yard, light colliers, five or six of them at a time, are frequently seen aground 
there. 

3353 * Then in this particular part of the River Thames, you have found it 
necessary to be continually dredging; do you think that necessity would exist if the 
oeneral channel of the Iliver was straightened, and that a straight current was formed 
opposite the place where the shoal now forms ? — You could not straighten the reaches 
of the River without an enormous expense; the projection of a wharf that is just 
above the Dock-yard, is contemplated by the. Admiralty to bo taken away to effect 
the clearing of the mud from the wharf of the Dock-yard. 

3354 - Then do you apprehend the existence of this wharf has been in some 
degree the cause of the shoal forming? — I cannot say that; it causes an eddy, and 
throws up a bank of mud alongside of the wharf, which are so inconvenient that we 
can hardly get vessels to the wharf. 

3355 * Whenever an eddy is formed you find a shoal forms alter it? — A bank, 
either of gravel or mud, as it may be. 

3356. The eddy then is the cause of the shoal ? — Yes. 

3357* If y°u could so conduct the river that no eddy shall be formed in that 
place, the shoal will not be there? — If you can get a strength of tide in a straight 
line, it will probably keep it clear. , . . ... 

3358. Then your objection is not to the inefficiency of dredging, generally, but 
merely to the inefficiency of dredging in this particular spot?— No; whenever these 
banks form, if you cannot get a current of water to take away the banks, you must 



dredge it up. 
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Captain 3359- If y° u can g et a current of water to act against that bank, the original 

Samuel Warren, dredging is not likely to be renewed? — I am not prepared to say any thing we could 

— do would remove that bank; the bank which is in the middle of the River, and is a 

J5 J ,ul y> great inconvenience to the trade; that is a hard gravel bank; what causes it to 
1833 grow up I am unable to say. 

3360. Wherever shoals are produced in the River by natural and permanent causes 
although those be dredged and taken away, would they recur again from time to time? 
— I have before observed it. 

3361. Wherever they arise from natural and constant causes, they must be in- 
efficiently removed by dredging, and they will recur continually ? — They may keep 
them under by dredging, but they will form again. 

3362. The question refers, provided the cause which formed the original shoal 
be allowed to remain, the natural cause will create a re-formation of the shoal ?— 
Yes. 

3363. But the object in removing a shoal of that kind would be, as far as pos- 
sible, to remove the cause of that shoal ? — Yes, if you could tell what the cause was. 

3364. If a river at present flowed in a very sinuous course, such as say the 
Thames, the effect, reasoning from all the experience you have had in the River 
would be, that the shoals would form in various places in a river of that kind?— 
Yes. 

3365. But if by any means you could render the channel of the River straight, 
cutting off those sinuosities, would the tendency of the River then be to form shoals 
in the way they did previously? — I should say Woolwich Reach is as nearly straight 
as possible, except the little projection in the direction of this wharf to which I have 
alluded ; I do not think from the circuitous formation of Woolwich Reach that the 
shoals are formed. 

3366. May not the cause of a shoal exist at a considerable distance from the 
place where that shoal is formed ? — No doubt, and the materials of the shoal are 
brought down by the tide ; Woolwich is very nearly straight, it bends nearly at right 
angles above the Reach. 

3367. When you recommended the rail-road, had your attention been called 
to it by itself, rather than to both it and a Ship Canal, or was it directed to both 
these projects, and to the comparative benefit derivable to the trade of Dublin from 
each of them? — My attention was drawn to that magnificent Harbour, without a 
wharf, or landing-place ; and as I was sent there to give an opinion as to the best 
mode of laying out a sum of money that the Parliament intended to vote that year, 
in addition to what the Commissioners had in their hands, in my Report I say, 
“ Here is the finest artificial Harbour in the world without a landing-place to it, with 
the exception of a small wooden jetty erected by the Post Office, which is nearly 
eaten away with the worms.” Then, consulting the engineer and getting all the 
information I could, I proposed the wharf; and then I said, “ A railway will most 
likely find its way to the wharf I never contemplated the Ship Canal. 

3368. Your attention had not been drawn to a Ship Canal, in the least?— -No. 

3369. 1 hen your Report does not give the preference to a rail-road over a 
Ship Canal, does it? — No, it does not; I would not give an opinion respecting 
a Ship Canal without knowing what it would cost. 

337°* And in order to do that an Engineer should be sent, as you have properly 
said? — Yes. 

Examined by Mr. Pym. 

3371. When you gave that Report, recommending a rail-road, had you any 
communication with any person in Ireland on the subject of the rail-road ? — Not 
at all. 

3372. It was your own suggestion ? — Yes, it arose from having come across by 
the way of Liverpool, and seeing the mode goods were conveyed from Liverpool to 
Manchester ; and having that fresh in my mind I stated it. 

3373* -Sy the Committee.] — Had the Ship Canal occurred to you ? — Not at all. 

3374- Under present circumstances, from what you have heard, would you 
recommend Government at their own expense to employ an engineer to make the 
necessary surveys and inquiries until the experiment of the railway had been fairly 
tried? — Upon my word, I would not give an opinion as to what the Government 
should do; they best know what is right to do themselves ; it would be presumption 
in me to state that. In my Report I stated, that a West Indiaman of only 300 tons 
was discharging her cargo into smaller vessels, because there was not water enough 
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for her to be taken over the Bar at Dublin ; and then I pointed out the necessity of 
a wharf, and that when a wharf was made I had no doubt a rail-road would follow. 

3375. You recommended Government to construct the railway? — No, I did 
not ; no, I said the advantage would be seen by the public ; and that I had no doubt 
that speculation would bring a rail-road there. 



Captain 

Samuel Warren. 



15 July, 
1833 - 



Examined by the Committee. 

3376. Have you any doubt whatever on this subject, that if a good and practi- 
cable Ship Canal, capable of taking through Kingstown Harbour and to Dublin 
vessels of 300, 400 and .500 tons, were executed, that that would be a much pre- 
ferable mode for the trade of Dublin and Ireland than a rail-road from Dunleary 
Harbour to Dublin? — If you do not mind the expense, and the Harbour of Kings- 
town would not be injured by the water passing backwards and forwards, then 
there is no question that the Canal would be the most beneficial. 

3377. By Mr. Pym .]— But the expense of such a work is an essential ingredient 
as to its expediency ? — Yes, that I have before said. 



Mr. George Hatpin , called in ; and Examined by the Committee. 

3378. WIIAT public situation do you hold? — Inspector of Works to the Ballast 
Board. 

3379. How long have you known the Port of Dublin? — Since 1800. 

3380. Have you been engaged in the works carried on for the improvement of 
the Port during that period? — I have. 

3381 . What were those works ? — There were the building of five miles and a third 
of quays walls, mostly difficult of execution ; raising, backing and securing a mile 
and 7-Sths of Pool Beg on the South wall ; building the great North wall break- 
water, two miles long nearly; building two graving slips ; keeping- in repair five 
miles of sea wall ; and improving the line of the Liffey Channel throughout. 

3382. What has been the effect of building the great North wall ; the good and 
bad effect, if there be any bad? — It has given a new and a direct channel from the 
River to the deep water in the Bay, with an increased depth of from four to five feet 
over the Bar ; it has protected the anchorage in Pool Beg and the Pigeon-hole ; 
secured the deep water there from the washing in of the North Bull sand ; and 
given shelter to the Harbour throughout. 

3383. Mas it produced any ill effect? — It has not. 

3384. That you are sure of? — With the exception of the small bank, “ the 
Mumbles,” about which so much has been said. 

3385. And have you heard of any mischief done by that ? — I have heard a great 
deal stated here. 

338G. Do you know, or have you heard from any other quarter than the evidence 
here, of mischief having been done? — I have never heard ol more than four vessels 
being on the bank. 

3387. Have you heard of four? — Yes. 

3388. Within wliat time have you heard of those four; how many within a year? 
— 1 cannot answer that question. 

3389. Is that, or is it not, a bank, which renders the navigation of the River, 
between the northern extremity of that bank and the Light house, impracticable for 
vessels? — 'No, it docs not. 

3390. That you are sure of? — Quite sure. 

3391. Then if there was any evidence given here, by any person who has been 
examined, that in consequence of that shoal it has now become impracticable for 
any vessels to come up between the Mumbles and the South wall, that would not be 
correct testimony? — Certainly not, because the Mumbles bank is nearly all taken 
away. 

3392. But while they existed is the thing spoken of? — While they did exist 
I frequently saw large ships come between them anti the South wall, the Lighthouse 
wall. 

3393. Before the Mumbles did exist what was the usual passage for vessels com- 
in<r in from the southwards and turning up into the channel ? — In the centre of the 
entrance, or more to the north side, was the best tide and best depth of water. 

3394. Did vessels sometimes come the other way? — Yes. 

3393. With a northerly wind?— No. 

3396. With a southerly wind ?— Yes, with a southerly wind. 

591. M 3397. Supposing 
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. 3397- Supposing a vessel coming in from the southwards, and turning to the 

irtorgc Hatpin. norl j 1 rounc j the Lighthouse, and coming up the Channel, and a north or nnrtl-.-» !rt 
J6 Jul “ wind bearing against it, what would be the Channel they would be driven to take- 

1833. ’ would it be northwards of the Mumbles, or southward of the Mumbles and between 

the South wall and the Mumbles? — They should in preference take the North 
Channel ; there would be more water, a greater depth, and they would not bounder 
the influence of the Lighthouse. 

3398. In what instances is it such a vessel would naturally go near the South 
wall? — With a south wind she would incline to go to the South wall in preference 

3399. You have been asked about the effect of these Mumbles previous to their 
being taken away ; not since, but previous to their being taken away or diminished • 
do you still persevere in saying there was a channel between the South wall and the 

Mumbles that was equally safe as it had ever been for vessels to come up? In the 

origin of the Mumbles it certainly was. 

3400. The question is, when the Mumbles were at their maximum, when it became 
the most dangerous shoal it ever has been ? — I believe the Channel was nearly in its 
original state when we put the steam-barge on the Mumbles to remove it. 

3401. The Channel was equally practicable between the South wall and the 
Mumbles at that time ? — Yes, as it had been for some time previous. 

3402. How long time previous?— Probably five or six years. 

3403. Was it as practicable as it had been before the South and North wall had 
been built? — I do not understand the bearing of the question. 

3404. At the time you are speaking of, when the Mumbles were at the highest, 
and before they were diminished, was the interval between the Mumbles and the 
South wall as safe and as practicable a passage as it had ever been? — No, not so 
safe as previous to the Mumbles being there. 

3405. After the Mumbles had come there; after the North wall had produced 
the Mumbles ; did the North wall produce the Mumbles? — I believe it did. 

3406. Then subsequent to that being produced by the North wall, do you say, or 
do you not say, that vessels could with equal safety and facility come through the 
Channel between the Mumbles and the South wall, as they had done before the for- 
mation of the Mumbles ? — Decidedly not. 

3407. Then the Channel was narrowed by the Mumbles by so far, whatever the 
consequences? — It was. 

3408. Has the ford between the Lighthouse and the Pigeon House been deepened, 
and how much ? — It has been deepened upwards of two feet, with a direct channel 
across. The part that had the shallowest water on the ford has been dredged away, 
and there is now 16 feet there at low water. 

34°9- I s ft your opinion that that dredging away will require to be repeated from 
time to time, or that it is a permanent removal and improvement of the Harbour? — 
I do not think that there has been any shoalling on the ford since. 

3410. You have been speaking of dredging, and you have said benefit has re- 
sulted ; you are now asked your opinion, whether or not it will be necessary from 
time to time to continue that dredging, in order to keep the improvement, which 
you have already got by it ; do you understand the question ? — I do. 

3411. What is the answer ?— I think the ford will not fill up, if the estuary inside 
is kept clear. 

3412. Can you give, or not give, an unconditional answer; what is your opinion 
will take place about it?— I think it will not fill up. 

34 1 3* You think it never will? — I think not, so long as the estuary inside is kept 
clear. 

34 l 4- Is the estuary inside liable to be filled? — Why, to a certain extent, there 
will be a silting from the River. 

3415. As long as the estuary shall be continued, as you say it will be, there wj[i 
be a necessity for dredging, will there not? — No doubt there will. 

3416. Has there been any basin dredged near the graving slip? — There has. 

34*7* What has been the deepening there ?— -There is an average depth of 10 

feet there. 

3418. Will the dredging be necessary to be continued there from time to time? — 
There more than in any other part of the River, for it recedes from the general line 
of the Quay, and the silting or deposit is drawn in there by the ebb tide. 

3419. Can you form any judgment how long the smalbbank, the Mumbles, 

between 
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between the great North wall and Pool Beg Lighthouse, has been formed ? — I think, 
since the formation of the wall, about eight or nine years. 

3420. What mode have the Ballast Office Commissioners, to your knowledge, in 
their contemplation, to render the River navigation more efficient? — Dredging, 
deepening by dredging. 

3421. Now taking into consideration the whole state of the River, above the 
Mumbles, as well as beyond it, and taking into consideration the bottom of the River 
near Carlisle Bridge, can you state to the Committee any dangers, or defects, orin- 
convcnienccs that occur to vessels, either in their lying or in their coming up to 
that portion of the River? — The banks on the sides of the River, next the Quays, 
are higher than the centre of the River, and if by incaution or accident a vessel get 
to lie badly, she is liable to strain. 

3422. Have you heard of vessels having so lain being strained? — I have. 

3423. Is it part of your duty to point out berths to shipping? — It is not. 

3424. You have stated the improvements in contemplation, are dredging by 

the Ballast Office; on completing these improvements, that is dredging, what 
available depth of water will there be throughout the course of the River navigation, 
considering the dredging will never be complete so as to avoid repetition? — If tiie 
channel was finally formed throughout 

3425. What do you mean by finally formed? — To the proposed breadth, and a 
depth of 1 o feet. 

342G. What do you call the Channel r — The navigation of the liiver. 

3427. Do you mean the whole surface of the bottom of the River ? — Yes. 

3428. If all that was deepened, to what extent would it be? — Ten feet, at low 
water. 

3429. Do you think it is practicable to deepen to to feet all the bottom of the 
River, from Carlisle Bridge downwards, by dredging? — The average depth from 
Carlisle Bridge to the end of the North wall, is five feet ; consequently there would 
only be five feet more of dredging to make it ten feet at low water. 

3430. Is it your notion that by dredging the whole bottom of the Iliver and of 
the Channel, including down to the Lighthouse, should be deepened to the extent 
you mention ; is it piacticable ? — It is perfectly so. 

3431. Why then, if it be practicable, has the thing not been done before by the 
Ballast Office? — From 1800 to 1830, the attention of the Ballast Office, and 
1 believe their funds, were all mainly directed to the rebuilding of those Quay walls 
I have alreadv alluded to, and any deepening during that period was partial. 
During the last two years, since 1830, this excavation lias been commenced. It is 
going forward, and 1 have no doubt before the summer is over there will be at 
least 14 feet from the Pigeon-hole up to the end of the North wall on neap tides ; 
high water of neap tides. 

343-2. Then, although you have not yet begun to make the bottom of the Iliver, 
you think all that will be done up to Carlisle Bridge? — From the Pigeon House to 
the North wall there will he that depth. 

3433. When you spoke about the Channel, did you mean from the Mumbles up 
to Carlisle Bridge ? — I did. 

3434. You arc asked this question, will you inform the Committee how long it 
will taker — If the whole length is taken, the time has been given in Evidence here, 
it would take from eight to nine years, with the present power; if the power were 
doubled, in half the time, or less. 

3433. Do you know of any accident happening to vessels, from dredging holes, 
for instance? — I have heard of a few, hut not of a serious nature, since the new 
excavation commenced, from the Pigeon House to the North wall. 

343(5. Did you before?— Frequently I did. 

3437. What was the inconvenience before? — Vessels getting out of the Channel, 
and lying on the banks on the side. 

3438. Will dredging in the River up between the Quays be likely to produce any 
effect of that kind on vessels lying there?-— No evil effect; because dredging with 
a steam barge, you can take a depth of 18 inches, and carry it any distance you 
like ; it is not necessary to dredge it in holes ; you may take it horizontally along 
at the bottom. 

3439- Was not that mode resorted to in the reduction of the Mumbles and the 
Green Patch? — It has been resorted to in the Green Patch, as has also dredging 
holes with lighters. 

3440. Why was- that safer mode not resorted to by the Ballast Office in those 
‘ .\ a particular 
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Mr. particular instances, when the mischief did happen by the existence of the holes r 

George Hatpin. has on ]y commenced two years since. 

j j 3441 • The question is, previous to the existence of the mischief, why was not 

183V’ that safer mode of dredging resorted to?— Up to 1830 the attention and funds of 

the Ballast Office were applied to the rebuilding the Quay walls. 

3442. There were particular times at which holes were dug? — There are at 
this time. 

3443. But there was a time at which you have said there were holes that pro- 
duced great mischief? — Not great mischief. 1 

3444. But some little mischief ; what is asked is, as there is a mode of dredging 
safely, why that mode was not resorted to before those holes were dug, and before 
those accidents, little or great, took place ? — It is necessary to make holes to get 
ballast for the shipping. 

3445. Was it to get ballast for the shipping it was done ? — Yes, it was. 

3446. Was that the only reason for it ?— It was in combining the excavation with 
raising ballast for the shipping. 

3447. Would there not be the same quantity of ballast got by dredging safely 

and evenly, as by digging holes?— No, you cannot do that with a ballast lighter 
dredging. & 

3448. Can you do it in the River ? — Yes, by steam barges. 

3449. And that could not be done in those places where it has taken place?— 
No, the Ballast Office had not always steam barges. 

3450. Why had they not ?— Their attention was otherwise directed ; their 
attention was directed to rebuilding the walls. 

345 1 • How long is it since they began to have those steam vessels ? —There are 
two new ones. 

3452. The two powerful ones, when were those r— Within three years; about 
two years and a half ago they got the first. 

3453- Are you acquainted with the production of lithographic maps, which took 
place under the auspices of the Ballast Board ? — Yes. 

3454. And of other maps that were not lithographic ?— I know of no other maps 
6f the River but those before the Committee and the lithographic. 

J455- There are none but the lithographic maps, executed under the Ballast 
Office Board ? — Mr. Giles’s map is not a lithographic map. 

3456. Is not that one by the Ballast Office ? — Yes. 

3457- Was not that made previous to the existence of the Mumbles ?— It was. 

3458. Do you know what other maps have been made under the direction of 
the Ballast Office Committee of a lithographic kind ?— There are some small plans 
that the pilot master has for the use of his pilots ; how many I do not know. 

3459* Were lithographic maps for any other purpose executed ? — No, there 
were lithographic maps made for the use of the Board, making a comparative view 
of Captain Bligh s soundings, Mr. Giles’s soundings, and the soundings by the officers 
of the Ballast Office. 6 J 

3460. Have you in your possession any of the maps made for the guidance of 
pilots? There were no maps made for the guidance of pilots up the River, but 
merely for their notes. 

346 1 • Then what do you say about pilots? — Those were merely for noting 
soundings ; they are not general sea maps, but merely lithographic, outline sheets. 

3402. Did you mention any thing about pilots connected with those maps? — 
Yes ; there were some small outline maps made for the Ballast Office, for the use of 
the pilot master and his pilots to note the depths in the River. 

34^3* What was left blank in those maps that were so directed to be made? — ■ 
The entire part showing the water; it was all blank for them to fill up the 
soundings. 

34^4- Not mentioning the shoals? — Not a figure or a shoal, but merely the line 
of the Harbour. 

34^5* Skeleton maps, not directing the pilot or pilot master where the shoals 
were ? Not at all ; it was for them to go and find them out, if such there were. 
I hey were to fill up the blanks. 

3466. Were those used at all for the actual use of pilots ? — They were not. 

3407. Were any mapgjjsed by pilots? — No ; there have been no nautical maps 
°* lUver made by the Ballast Officers as direction for pilots. 

3468. Then the pilots are obliged to depend entirely on their personal knowledge 
or the Harbour, are they not? — Yes, I believe it is the best knowledge. 

3469. But 
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3469. But is that what they are to do?— It is. Georee Hatpin. 

3470. Then persons, not having a pilot on board, nor any map to direct them, are 

of course in so much more danger, are they not? — They are ; they have, however, Jul ^ 

the walls and buoys as guides to them. 1833. 

3471. And the Mumbles also ? — They were there, but arc not now. 

3472. Do you mean to say they are entirely gone? — I mean to say they are in- 
offensive now. 

3473. But some of them are there? — Very little. 

3474. So much, as to enable you to recollect where they were, at least . l es. 

3475. When we are speaking of the Mumbles, the place is meant where they 
were, and where they might easily be found now ; are the Committee to understand, 
from you, that the Ballast Office Committee or the Ballast Office Board never did 
publish, that is, permit and suffer to get into circulation, maps of the Harbour in 
which the Mumbles or any shoal in the River was not stated r 1 here is the only 
map that was made, and that was made solely for the information of the Ballast 
Board— [pt'oducing one, marked (D.)] 

3476. Is that the only map that was ever made? — With the exception ot the 
skeleton maps that I alluded to, and Mr. Giles’s for the Harbour. 

3477. With the exception of the skeleton one, that is the only one that was ever 
issued by the Ballast Board ? — To my knowledge. 

3478. You never saw any other? — No. 

3479. Was there any destruction of maps ? — Never. 

3480. If any body should state and state on oath, that there were a numoer 
of maps destroyed, that would be erroneous, would it not?— It, would. 

3481. Do you ever remember to have heard of or seen another kind of map pub- 
lished by the Ballast Office, printed and circulated by them, that is, got out of their 
bands, in which the Mumbles were described thus; under the direction of the 
Ballast Board, and called “ a small hard bank, lately formed, and very dangerous . 



— N ever. 

3482. You never heard of that ?— Never. 

3483. Would you be greatly surprised if any such map had ever been printed 

by them ? — I would. . „ T . . 

3484. And you would not know how to account for it r — 1 would not. 

348 r i Arc the Committee to understand, in this particular instance, where the 
Mumbles are called “ a small hard bank, lately formed, and very dangerous,” 
that all that would be a mis-statement; that it is not so ?— It would. 1 have no 
recollection of such a circumstance whatever, and I believe it erroneous. _ 

348b'. Supposing you were now called on to answer, is this a true description r — 

1 believe it is not. . .1 

3487 And can you then for a moment give the Committee any intormation how 
it should happen that the Ballast Office snould have suffered any map of this kind 
with such a description of that shoal to be made ?— I do not think it is likely ; I am 
unacquainted with it ; if I did I would mention it. 

3488. How long have you been conversing with any of the people connected with 
the Ballast Office since this inquiry began ; did you never hear such a map as that 
was spoken of? — I did, in this room, for the first time. 

3489. Not to-day? — No. , . , 

3400. Have you made any inquiry about “ this small hard bank, lately iormed, 

and very dangerous ?” — I have made inquiry from the harbour-master. 

3491. And does lie give you any account ?— He cannot account for it. 

3402 When a map is furnished or about to be furnished by the Ballast Oft.ce 
Board it is submitted, I presume, to themselves before any thing is done upon it, 
and is it not submitted to some competent engineer, perhaps yourself r— Yes ; 
I know of no map of the River save that lithographic map, Mr. Giles s and the 



skeleton ^ ()e miule> arc „ 0 t the Ballast Officers, or some 

person commissioned by them, directed to inspect it and see it is correct, before it 

8 ° 34Xj 4 a Are°ffie M imffilcs 1 on^hi^nmi) ?— Yes ; and that manuscript is the affidavit 

Of 3405 Pr mat«™ ^ this'map made forr-Merely made for the information of the 
Directors of the Ballast Office, as a comparative view of the soundings on the Bar, 
by Captain Bligh in 1800, and Mr. Giles in .8.8 and .&19 ; and my soundmgs, 
together with my son's, in ,8;,, , and never intended to be tssued. ^ ^ ^ 
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3496. Although this map was made for the exclusive use of the Ballast Offir 
Commissioners, they did think it right to mention these Mumbles as a thin-r with 
their knowledge ; they are mentioned ? — Yes. a 111 

3497 - The bank represented ? — Yes, on that map on which is the affidavit 

3498. Is this the affidavit?— “ John W m Allen maketh oath and saith, tliat the 

bank represented on this Chart, within the red line, was engraved on the stone and 
printed with the rest of the map previous to 31 December 1831 (one.) Th er 
were some early impressions taken off which had not this hank on them, and were 
used in my office as lapping paper; and he makes this affidavit for the satisfaction 
of the engineer to the Ballast Board of Dublin. Sworn before me this 29th June 
John Trulro. J. JV. Allen"} — Yes, that is the affidavit to which I allude." ’ 

3499. I thought you said you never heard of any maps that were destroyed ? 

— I did. J ' 



3500. Had you read the affidavit of Mr. Allen at the time when he says they 
were used in his office as lapping paper?— I misunderstood the question. 
Mr. Allen's affidavit states some were used as lapping paper, not destroyed. I know 
nothing about their being destroyed whatever. 

3501. Then this referred to in the affidavit was not in your mind ? — Yes. 

3502. There were a great number of maps in the possession of Mr. Allen, and 
made in his office? — Yes. 



i 3503 - These appear by his affidavit to be destroyed, and used as lapping?— 
Exactly so; some used as lapping paper, not destroyed. 

3504. Then were you not inadvertent to the question that was proposed to you? 
— Yes. J 

3,505. Have you lately had any reason to ascertain the sounding of Dublin Bay| 
beyond or seaward of the Bar? — I have. ■ 

3506 . Have you compared those soundings with any previous soundings, and do 
you find any accumulation of sand is taking place seaward of the Bar ? — I think not. 

3507. When did you sound the Harbour seaward of the Bar ?— Within the last 

six weeks. 



3.508. Then can you state for certainty that no such deterioration of the Harbour 
or accumulation of sand has taken place? — I can. 

3.509. How long has the effect of the North wall upon the Bar been observable ? 
— It has progressively gone on since the termination of the works. 

351 0. For what period ? — Eight years. 

35 1 1 • The effect of the North wall has been observable on the Bar for eight years j 
it has reduced the bank by five feet nearly, according to your previous Evidence, 
and has not produced any new deposit of sand seaward of the Bar?— It has not! 
I think it has rather increased in depth out seaward of the Bar. 

3512. Such accumulation not having taken place during the period of eight vears, 
do you, as an engineer, see any probable reason to suppose any such accumulation 
will take place according as the Bar is more improved by the North wall ?— So lon<> 
as the estuary is kept clear, as at present, I apprehend no danger. 

35 1 3 - You have delivered in a map, which shows the present course of the 
channel, and the channel which it is proposed to dredge away between the North 
wall and the Pigeon House ; what portion of that has already been finished, and in 
what time do you think the entire will be completed, according to vour plans ? — 
Mr. Giles, in his estimate, has given 1,090,000 cubic yards, amounting to 
136,250/. I have his authority to say he has made no deduction for work done, 
amounting to 300,000 yards, 37,500/. to be deducted from the gross amount, 
together with a deduction on account of ballast to be raised for the shipping, for 
which they will pay, amounting to 33,750 /. leaving 65,000/. to be provided. 

3514. Is this a calculation of your own? — Yes. 



35 * 5 ; U that the cost of ballast? — This is what it would cost in the excavation 
loi the improvement, and not what it would bring, leaving to be provided for a sum 
ot 65,000 /. to complete the work proposed by Mr. Giles. 

3516. Are the Committee to understand, that more than half that expense has 
been already done ? No, not already clone; because there is 33,750/. worth of the 
work to be done by raising ballast for the shipping. 

35 * 7 - Can you state generally what portion of the entire work you think has 
already been executed ?--It would take some time to do that. 

3.518. Has half, or a third? — There is nearly one-third done. 

3519. In what time do you expect the remainder will be finished ?— With the 



present 
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present machinery and the power that the corporation have, I think it will be done 
in nine years at the outside. 

3520. If you form a channel as laid down on this map (A. GC.), which appears 
to be nearly straight, when such a channel shall he completed will there be any 
probability of the shoals re-forming themselves in this channel ? — I think very little. 

I think any silting would be very equal as far us the Pigeon House ; the silting does 
not go beyond that; there, there will, to a slight extent, a. silting take place. At the 
graving slip there is a large pond formed ; the tide going down carries most of the 
mud and silt into this; it is deposited here [ describing ], and taken up by the steam 
barges ; the pond at the North Lighthouse wall. 

3,521. By what means do you proceed to dredge this channel ; is it in several 
unconnected places and then connecting them together, or by beginning at the end 
and so continuing? —Yes, beginning at one end, taking up certain depths and con- 
tinuing that on; taking up at seven feet depth, and carrying that through for half 
the breadth of the channel, and when that is complete beginning and clearing out the 
other half of the channel. 

3522. Have you then continued one of these shallow channels across the entire 
length of the space you intend to dredge ? — No, it is not cjuite halt the length, 

3523. Have you found any tendency to fill up again in the part already dredged.- 
— Very little. 

3524. But some? — -There is some, but very little. 

3525. What is the stratum you will have to dredge through in arriving at the 
ultimate depth ? — So far as we have gone, and throughout the line ot the River, it 
has been generally a coarse shingle gravel, mixed with large paving stones. 

3526. Do you consider that the natural stratum, or a stratum formed by the 
River ? — I can have no doubt of its being the natural stratum. 

3527. Is it removed between the Lighthouse and the North wall with any diffi- 
culty r — It is. 

3528. Has the entire channel been bored, so as to ascertain you will be able, 
without the impediment of rocks, lo complete the channel you have commenced ? — 
One half, between the Pigeon House and the North wall Lighthouse, has been 
bored. 

3529. Do you mean by that answer the entire length has been bored, but only 
one half the breadth? — Only one half the length, and one half the breadth. 

3530. You state, this natural bed is one of great hardness?— It is very difficult 



George Hatpin. 
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to remove. 

3531. And when a channel is formed in this hard stratum, any deposit which 
may form afterwards, which you call silting, will be removed subsequently with 
very great facility, in comparison to the work you are going on with now ; is not 
that so? — Very great. 

3532. Will the tendency of the flow of the water itself bo to keep a straight 
channel, so formed, narrowing to the bottom, clear of silt and deposit?— Decidedly 
it will have a tendency to keep a clear and open channel. 

3533. Then you do not apprehend that danger which has been suggested, of 
your having to do again, as soon as you have this channel completed, what you 
have previously done? — I do not, inasmuch as on the ebb-tide, particularly in wet 
weather, the silt or mud gets motion by the current, and it is dispersed all over the 
banks; with a steam barge, we go over the parts that have been dredged with the 
lighters, and level them. 

3534. Are you acquainted with the River Thames opposite Woolwich? — I have 
been there, but I cannot speak with any certainty to it. 

3535. Do you know the course of the llivcr ? — I do. 

3530. Is the course of the River Thames, from Ratcliff to Woolwich, such as 
you would naturally expect the formation of shoals ; and has any plan been [im- 
posed by which the formation of those shoals should be obviated? — I am not suffi- 
ciently acquainted will the Thames to answer that question. 

3337. That portion of the River is not so near the Sea as this Harbour is? — It 
is not. 

353X. Have these shoals much to do with the Sea? — The shoals near the North 
Wall Lighthouse have nothing to do with the Sea. 

15 >y^ You have stated, from four to live feet additional depth was obtained in 
the River; do you mean an additional depth of four to five feet at low water in the 
River?— I do not think that question was put to me. 

59 1 . a a 3 3.540. State 
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. Mr. 3540- State whether any additional depth of water has been obtained in the 

George IJalpin. Liffey, in consequence of the operation of the Ballast Office ? — There has 

■ 3541. What may that additional depth be? — From two to four feet in the 

i/s July, channel, from the Pigeon House to the North wall. 

1833. 0 

3542. Have the goodness to state to the Committee if you know what the 
acceleration of the tide has been at the Pigeon House or at the Lighthouse, in con 
sequence of the formation of this North wall? — I think it has increased a mile an 
hour; fully that. 

3543. What was its original rapidity? — It was two and a half. 

3544. And may now be three and a half? — Yes. 

3545 - When the Mumbles were at their worst, was there a sufficiency of room to 
enable a vessel to turn opposite the Mumbles ; between the Mumbles and the 
North wall ? — There was a channel of upwards of 800 feet. 

3546. The tide running through it at what rate ?— At three and a half on spring 

tides. 0 

3547. Were the Ballast Office in the habit of keeping a buoy on the Mumbles? 
— At first they were. 

3548. Why did they discontinue it? — The steam packets coming in at ni<dit 
repeatedly carried them away, and it was apprehended it would form a bank of 
stones, which would form a nucleus for the sand to collect round. 

3549. What would ? — The buoys were attached to a stone, and the buoys were 
carried away and the stone left there ; and every week, during the time the buoys 
were left there, two or three times they had to be replaced. 

3550. The chains by which the buoys were moored were carried away? Yes. 

35.51. The Ballast Office discontinued the buoys in consequence of the chains 

being constantly carried away, did they not ? — Lest they should increase the evil. 

3552. That they would add to the bank the heavy stones put there for mooring 
the buoys ? — Yes. 

3553 • D'd ^ ie Ballast Office ever try any other way of mooring their buoys but 
by large stones ? — By Mushroom anchors in the River. 

3554. And were the anchors dragged ? — They were. 

3555. Were you ever informed that any vessels had made use of your buoy 
(which w'as merely put down to show the position of your Mumbles) to hang on by? 
— It is quite a common practice in the River. 

3556. Have you any means of preventing that ? — The Board have an authority 
to prevent that. 

35.57. Do you suppose, in consequence of vessels having hung on to your buoy, 
which w'as simply to show the position of the Mumbles, the buoys have been con- 
stantly dragged from their position? — I do not think it is likely’at the Mumbles; 
I do not think it is a likely place for them to come to and make fast to it ; in the 
River it is a practice. 

3558 . What is the nature of the shoal? — Very soft; here is some of it— [pro- 
ducing some of the sand.] 

3559. How long were those buoys discontinued; how many years since they 
were there? — I think they have been four years discontinued. 

3560. How long had they been continued? — I cannot answer that. 

3561. Were they continued a year? — More than that. 

3562. Was the Ballast Office ever officially acquainted that accidents happened 
in consequence of the Mumbles not being buoyed? — I am not aware. 

3563. Are you aware of vessels having got on the Mumbles and being injured ?— 
I have heard four got on them ; I am not aware any serious accident ever occurred. 

3564. It is in evidence some vessels have been injured by other causes than 
those you speak of in the bed of the River ; was it ever officially reported to the 
Ballast Office that vessels have been bilged on the old cofferdam?— I am not 
aware. 

3565. Do you know the piles of the old cofferdams are still left in the River? — 
I know some of them are there. 

3566. Have the Ballast Office taken any means to prevent vessels from placing 
themselves in such a position as to receive injury from those piles ? — The Custom- 

' house Docks were built by and are under the jurisdiction of the Revenue Board, 
and that Board was applied to to remove the piles which were necessarily placed 
there for cofferdams. 

3567. And 
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3567. And not of the Ballast Office? — And not of the Ballast Office; the 
approach into the Docks is completely under their management. 

3568. Then these piles are within that portion of the Quays which is under the 
management of the Custom-house? — No. 

3569. The Ballast Office have nothing to do with it? — I think they have ; they 
are in front of the Pier, though the piles were driven there by the Revenue; and 
they exercise jurisdiction over it, and they have the whole control of the Docks. 

3570. Have the Ballast Office any control over that portion of the River in 
which these old piles remain at this moment? — I do not know in which of the 
entrances the piles alluded to are, whether the Old or New Dock. 

3.571. Do you not know the extent of the Ballast Office jurisdiction, you being 
their officer; you are so, are you not? — I am. 

3.572. And you do not know how far their jurisdiction extends up the River? — 

I think I do ; but it does not interfere with the jurisdiction of the Revenue Board. 

3.573. Do you know where the entrance of the New Dock is r — I do. 

3.574. The Committee have had it in evidence, a vessel was sunk in consequence 
of getting on the remnant of the piles at the entrance of the New Dock ; is that so? 
— I am not certain; that part of the Quay is under the control of the Ballast 
Office ; the old Dock is not. 

3575. Are you sure of that? — Yes. 

3.576. Where does the jurisdiction terminate of the Ballast Office? — In my 
opinion from Barrack Bridge, with the exception of the Custom-house Quay and 
the Old Dock. 

3577. Then is there any such exception, to your knowledge, in the legal powers 
of the Ballast Office, or are you speaking from guess ? — Such an exception as what ? 

3578. As that the portion of the River you speak of is within the jurisdiction of 
the Commissioners, and not the Ballast Office? — Not the River, but the Quay and 
Docks, as I think. 

3579. Then do you mean to say there is any portion of the River from Barrack 
Bridge downwards, that is not under the jurisdiction of the Ballast Office ? — The 
approach to the Docks is not under their jurisdiction. 

3580. How do you know that? — They have no control; the Revenue Board 
exercise an authority over it ; they built it. 

3581. Is it because the Ballast Office have left it to them, or because they have 
a power superior to the Ballast Office?— They built the Custom-house Quay and 
the Docks and the approach to it ; it is theirs ; the Ballast Office have no right 
in it. 

3582. The Ballast Office have no right to interfere with the bottom of the 
River ? — Any thing projecting into the River they have. 

3.583. Then they have with respect to the bottom of the River, have they not? 
— Certainly, the bottom of the River. 

3584. And if any part of the River be foul and improper for a vessel to lie in, 
is it not their duty to interfere?— It is the duty of the Ballast Office to remove it. 

3.585. Has it ever been reported to the Ballast Office that vessels have received 
injury in consequence of the manner the dredging has been carried on ? — I do not 
know it has ever been reported by any merchant or ship-owner. 

3.586. Who were the officers who would inform us whether it was so or not? — 
The harbour-master, and he is here. 

3.587. Do you wish this Committee to understand, outside the bar, no accu- 
mulation whatever has taken place ? — There has not. 

3588. Was the last attempt which you made to preserve a buoy from the Mum- 
bles made by mooring it by a Mushroom anchor, or stone?— By stone. 

3589. When did you try the Mushroom anchor? — I never tried a Mushroom 
anchor on the Mumbles, but I have in other parts of the Harbour. 

3590. You say there has been no accumulation ot sand further seaward; where 
is it crone to? — I consider a great portion of it is gone out East and North, by the 
force of the tide. 
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Mr. George Hatpin , again called in; and further Examined. 

359 *• YOU presented two Reports? — I did. 

359 2 - 1° a Report presented by you on the 15th of January 1833, you stale that 
there would be a passage through the whole length of the Patch Bank this sprino-; 
that has not taken place according to that Report? — That would have taken place* 
but that the second steam barge which I expected to be put upon it was sent to work 
elsewhere. 

3593 ’ You were mistaken in that prediction? — I was, owing to the cause I have 
stated. 

3594- What depth of water is there at Carlisle Bridge at low water ?— Seven feet 
six at low water. 

3595. In the centre? — Yes. 

3596. If such a Canal as was mentioned by Mr. Cubitt were to be excavated to 
the depth of 14 or 15 feet, in order to make the River correspond with thedepth ofa 
Canal of that kind, it is only necessary, according to that account, to deepen the River 
at Carlisle Bridge about six feet? — I rather think that was not Mr. Cubitt’s plan ; 
the depth there is seven feet and upwards. 

3597* I* 1 order to make that 14 feet, it will be necessary to excavate seven feet 
more? — Yes. 

3598. 1 hen the River and that Canal would correspond with each other in 
such a wav that that Canal can be made as useful as possible? — Yes, on your 
supposition. 

^ 3599- How far lower down does the water continue of that depth? — As far as the 
Custom-house ; then it decreases in depth. 

3600. Can you say how much ?— It decreases to four feet six; that is the 
average of the lowest depth. 

3601. Do you think dredging will deepen the bed of the River?— There is no 
difficulty about that. 

3602. You said in your first Report that all the stones and inequalities have 
been removed between the Quays r — From time to time, I believe, generally it 
is so. 

3603. Is it a fact that all the stones and inequalities were removed at the bed of 
the River on the 15th of January last? — Literally, speaking, all the stones were not. 

3604. You have also stated in your second Report, that the shoal so often talked 
of is a small ridge, very narrow on the top, bearing rapidly on both sides, and the 
depth has continued ? — My son made the survey from which that description was 
taken. 

3605. The question refers to your own Report? — I sent him to make the examina- 
tion for me; he gave me the results, and he can explain them better than I can. 

3606. Are you to be understood that you sent in the Reports without knowing 
yourself that it was well founded? — I had every confidence in the statement of mv 
assistant, and he is here to explain it himself; 1 had also frequently sounded in the 
places alluded to. 

3607. This plan which ^’ou adopted, or this Report, states, that that shoal lies 
from the Pool Beg Lighthouse, north-north-west, distant 900 feet, and from the great 
North wall distant 800 feet, which would place that shoal very near midway 
between Pool Beg Lighthouse and the great North wall ; have you since discovered, 
or is the fact still as reported here, that that is distant goo feet from the Pool Beg 
Lighthouse? — My son will give that explanation. 

3608. \ ou cannot give an explanation yourself? — I had rather he should, as he 
made that survey. 

Mr. George 
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Mr. George Halpin , junior, called in ; and Examined. ( 

3G09. YOU gave your father these distances? — I did. 

3610. Is the shoal 900 feet distant from the Pool Beg Lighthouse? — It was distant 
900 feet at the time I made that survey ; the point to which there has been reference 
afterwards made was not exactly in the same position ; that point to which I mea- 
sured the 900 feet was. 

3611. You persevere in saying at that time this was a correct Report?— Certainly. 

3612. At what point did you take the reckoning ? — The point laid down in the 
small lithograph I have submitted to the Committee. 

3613. How do you reckon the distance; is it from the central point or from the 
extreme? — If there is no statement of its being from the extremities, you infer that 
it is from the central point. 

3614. What have you done in this case? — In speaking of the 900 feet, I spoke 
of the central point. 

3615. You still persevere that it is so much? — That it was so much. 

361 G. Do you mean to say it is lessened or increased since? — I mean to say that 
the bank itself is lessened. 

3617. The centre of that shoal is now less than 900 feet? — Since I last examined 
the bank, there has been considerable dredging upon that point. 

3G18. The central point was 000 feet from the shore?— It was at the time 
I made that survey. 

3619. According to that calculation, the width between Pool Beg Lighthouse and 
the North wall is 1,700 feet?— No, that does not follow ; had these two distances 
been in a straight line, that would have been the case. 

3620. What is the distance? — It may be taken at 1,300 feet. 

3621. It is 1,700 feet to the centre of the shoal from the South wall, and from 

the centre of the shoal to the extremity of the North wall? — Not 1,700 feet in a 
straight line, but taking the two sides of the triangle made by the lines terminating 
at those points. . 

3622. It would be quite wrong in any Witness who had been examined here, it 
he had said that shoal was not above 100 or 120 yards at the furthest from the 
South wall? — If he did state that that was the case at the time when I made that 
measurement; but no Witness, that I am aware of, has stated that to the Committee. 

3623. You think it would not have been correct if any gentleman had stated here 
or elsewhere that it was not above 100 or 120 yards at the furthest from the South 
wall?— If he did state it at the time I made that survey, it would not have been 



correct. ... 

3624. If he staled the nearest point of the shoal to the wall, might it not have 
been correct? — Not at the time I made those surveys. 

3625. How far was it from the centre that you took to the point nearest the 

wa ll p The centre was 900 feet from the Pool Beg Lighthouse, and 800 to the North 

wall. 

3626. How far did the shoal extend in that direction?— It may have extended 
50 feet more on either side of the central point up and down the River. 

3G27. Then it would be 50 feet nearer the wall than the centre? — No. 

3628. How much nearer would it be?— Only a few feet. 

3629. Are you able to state whether a vessel could, under ordinary circumstances, 
sail up between the South wall and that shoal ?— She could. 

3630. Then it must have been a mistake if any other engineer has said the con- 
trary p If be said that at the time at which I made that survey, he would be 

H'^qi^ What is your opinion as an engineer as to the value of the Dodder as 
communicating with the River Lifl'ey ; does it increase by its waters the power of 
the Harbour, or does it diminish by its alluvial deposits ; in your judgment, is it 
most useful or injurious?— It is useful, inasmuch as it supplies a certain portion of 
-water to supply the back water ; it is injurious, as bringing down a certain portion 
of alluvium ; but I am not sufficiently acquainted with the Dodder; I have not ex- 
amined it with a sufficient minuteness to state the extent of injury or benefit, it 
may be; in other words, I cannot state the capacity of back water, nor the quantity 
of alluvial matter which it adds to the alluvium of the Liftey. 



3632. To Mr. Iialpin, senior.]— Can you give the Committee any more distinct 
answer to the question put to your son ?— 1 think I can speak decidedly, that 
r 01 b b diverting 
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Messrs. Hatpin. diverting the Dodder from the Liffey would be injurious ; that the water could not be 
spared. 

l6 g J “^’ 3 6 33 - And tllat the value of the w ater is a great deal more than the injury S us- 

1 33 ' tained ? — Yes, a great deal more than the injury sustained by the deposit of the 

alluvial matter. 

3634. By Mr. Pym .] — Have you considered whether there is a sufficient supply 
of spare water from the Grand Canal, conjoined with that of the River Dodder to 
supply the Canal proposed by the late Mr. Kilally? — I have considered that, and 
I think there is not enough in summer. 

3635. Have you considered the subject of a Tidal Canal supplied by sea water? 
— I have thought about it since reading Mr. Cubitt’s evidence. 

3636. That Canal proposes to commence at Kingstown Harbour, where there 
would he a depth of 13 feet at low water, and to be continued at the same level as 
far as practicable ; if a lock was necessary, to raise it, and of course again to descend 
to the Canal Docks ; that that Canal, leading to the Grand Canal Docks, the 
vessels arriving there would be removed from all the ordinary places of discharge, 
the Custom-house Docks and Custom-house Stores? — Of course. 

3637. In order to get there, it would be necessary to pass from the Grand Canal 
Dock into the River Liffey? — Yes. 

3638. In order to continue the advantages of that Canal as an ordinary place of 
discharge, would it not be necessary to deepen the bed of the River to the same 
depth as the Canal ? — It would. 

3639. Would not that increase the necessity of under-pinning the walls to a cer- 
tain extent? — Yes. 

3640. What would be the expense of deepening the River Liffey within the walls, 
and under-pinning the walls? — It would be 100,000/. at least. 

3641. Have you considered its effect on the sewerage? — I have. 

3642. Would not a plan of that kind, with the water impounded in the River 
Liffey, necessarily involve a very great alteration in the sewerage of the City? — 
It would. 

3G43. Which alteration must of necessity cause a very considerable expense?— 
No doubt. 

3644. Would not the construction of such a Canal as is under consideration, 
throw very great difficulty into the way of altering the sewerage of the City? — 
I think it would. 

3645. Would it not be necessary to carry under that Canal, or under the bed of 
the River, the sewerage of the south side of the City ? — It must be provided for. 

3C46. Is there any other method, according to your knowledge of engineering 
matters, than a syphon, to carry the sewerage under the bed of the River, 14 feet 
below low water? — I know no other. 

3647. Is it not almost an inevitable consequence that such a syphon will be 
choaked ? — I think it will be filled with stones and other materials coming down. 

3648. If the water of the River Liffey were turned into the Canal, would it not 
follow as an almost inevitable consequence that the Canal would have a tendency 
to silth up ? — It would, to a certain extent. 

3649. And require constant dredging? — In proportion to that extent. Captain 
Bligh, in his opinion upon the subject of a Ship Canal, states, that the River and the 
Canal will destroy each other. 

36.50. Was it this kind of canal he was speaking of? — No, not this kind of canal. 

3651. Who is Captain Bligh? — A very eminent nautical surveyor. In addition 
to my evidence of yesterday, 1 beg leave to mention it has been stated in evidence 
hem, that the great North wall has been injurious to the River. The Report of the 
Directors General of Inland Navigation will show that previous to commencing 
this great North wall due consideration was given. The subject was entertained in 
1801, and the work commenced in 1820 ; during the intervening period the ablest 
engineers were consulted on the subject. This is [handing in same ] a brief Report 
of their opinions; I beg leave to submit that it may be added to my evidence. 

3652. Whose Report is it? — The Reports of Captain Bligh, Captain Cornell, 
Mr. Rennie and others. 

[The Witness delivered in the same.'] 

The Directors General of Inland Navigation in Ireland, to whom, in pursuance of the 
Act or the 40th Geo. 3. the improvement of the Harbour of Dublin was committed, in ac- 
cordance with the trust confided to them, obtained the advice and assistance of the most 
eminent engineers and nautical men of that time. 
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Sir Thomas Hyde Page, Royal Engineers, was actively engaged in the year 1S00 in sur- 
veying the Harbour, Bay and parts adjacent, and submitted plans and estimates lor the 

improvement thereof, together with a general Report on the subject. 

A complete Chart of the Bay and Harbour of Dublin, with an examination ol the shoals 
and depths, tides and currents, and a Report ol their effects upon the navigation, by a per- 
son of eminent nautical science, having been represented to Government as absolutely 
necessarv, before a judgment could be formed of the works proper for the improvement ol 
the Harbour, His ‘Excellency the Lord Lieutenant applied to the Lords ol the Admiralty, 
and their Lordships sent over Captain William Bligh ot the Royal Navy, who accordingly 
made a Survey and Chart of Dublin Harbour and its adjacent coasts, and submitted, on the 
12 lb January 1801, a general Report, and his opinion ot the improvements necessary. 

Captain Daniel Corneille was, with the approbation of Government, appointed engineer 
to the Board in 1801, and was employed in inspections of the Bay and Harbour, also in 
making surveys of the White Bank and of the Bar, and in varioi 
vations to ascertain leading facts which might govern the Board 



various experiments and obse 
opinion of the plan most 



Messrs. Hatpin 



16 July, 
1833. 



advisable for the improvement of the Harbour. T . . 

In the year 1802 the Directors General invited Mr. John Rennie to come over to Ireland. 
They communicated to that gentleman the several papers on the subject, unci the Reports 
made bv Sir Thomas Hyde Page, Captain William Bligh, and Captain Daniel Corneille. 
Mr. Rennie inspected Dublin Harbour and Bay, and was furnished with a copy of Captain 
Bligh’s Chart, and with borings, soundings and levels taken in such directions as lie icquned, 
upon consideration of all which Mr. Rennie made his Report ol the ebih July 1802, accom- 
panied with drawings of the works proposed by him to be constructed for the improvement 

0f The Dh-ectors General caused all die Reports before mentioned to be printed, with Charts 
of Dublin Bay and Harbour, taken from Captain Blighs, on which were delineated the 
several works proposed, and distributed them to such public bodies and individuals as . hey 
considered 10 be interested or possessed of information on the subject, with a request to be 
favoured willi tl.eir sentiments, in order that from their opinions they might be assisted m 
their judgment of the most probable means of producing the desired effect. 

The improvement of Dublin Harbour continued to engage the attentive consideration 
of the Directors General, and in tl.eir Representation, dated 19th December .804, to H.s 
Excellency the Lord Lieutenant, and the Lords Commissioners of Ills Majesty s treasury, 
they state the acknowledged difficulty of the subject the considerations which it embraced 
the cautionary attentions required, the comparison they bad made between old Charts and 
that of Captain Bligh, their observations on the alterations in the Bay and Harbour, and 
they thus express themselves as to the actual defect ol the Harbour, and the improvement 
to be sought: — , , , TT , ... 

« Certainly, notwithstanding the building of the South Pier, the Harbour still contmues 
exposed to the open swell Iron, the sea in easterly winds, against wliiclt little shelter lias 
been obtained; and accidents still happen in southerly storms when vessels are not sul- 
ficieutly moored or anchored; because the Wall, though completely stopping the swell ot 
the sea, docs not sufficiently shelter vessels from the wind in storms train the south or west, 
when they happen not U) be well provided with good tackle. . .. 

« The improvements therefore to be sought alter must have m view the giving .slide! 
and smooth water within the Harbour, the deepening the Channel lor the lying o ships, he 
increasinw in a certain degree the current at Hie month ot the Harbour on the ebb, and the 
lowering, "or, if possible, entirely removing the Bar." And having stated that, m tl.eir opinion 
a Pier to be constructed from some part of the Clontart shore to the Spit Buoy, suggested 
by the Ballast Office Corporation, would, in their opinion, tend very much to eflcel all these 
purposes, and detailed many advantages that would result from such a Pier, they proceed 
thus: . , |. 

“ In addition to this Pier, Mr. Rennie has proposed an embankment of the South Bull 
from the South Wall to the Black Rock, in order to form a great reservoir open to the 
Channel at Ringseml, and thereby adding a considerable increase to the body of water 
flowing out of the Harbour against the Bar. M r. Lonnie also proposes add. ions to be 
made to the North and South Piers, extending then eastward until they reach he liar 
that the current at the ebb being discharged immediately upon the Bar, may produce a more 
decided elfect.” _ ‘ ,! • ' • 

Mr. Rennie’s estimate of the Expense of the Pier - - - 1 *o, 4£4 

His proposed Embankment of the houtli Bull would have - - 252,384 - - 

And the extension of the North and South Piers would have en- 

larged the expenditure according to Mr. Rennie s estimates to t> 5 2 > 8 7 2 
The Directors General thus express themselves on the subject of the proposed additional 

W « We esteem ourselves happy in being so far possessed of that gentleman’s ultimate ideas, 
that we or our successors may have the power of taking up the emus, deration of these lurtlu r 
in. movements, if they shall be thought necessary ; but we cherish a hope that the measures 
herein proposed will answer every desirable purpose lor the trade ol this I oil. II, never- 
theless, we should be disappointed in that hope, any or all ol these additions mny he made 
without prejudice either from or to what is herein recommended to be immediately carried 
into execution." 

5 ,Jl. BB3 TI,C 
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Messrs. Hatpin. Tli« sanguine expectations entertained by the Directors General of the beneficial result 

that would arise from the construction of the Pier from the Clontarf shore have been f II 

16 July, realized. Shelter and a deeper channel have been procured within the Harbour and bv th 
1833- judicious expenditure of 103,177 1 (being the cost of the great North wall) an increased 

depth of water Ini3 been already obtained on the Bar, exceeding by one half that which 
Mr. Rennie contemplated as the result of his proposed expenditure of 655,872/. 

But although the Directors General expressed a decided opinion as to the measures most 
proper to be adopted for the improvement of Dublin Harbour, they maturely considered 
other projects which were submitted to them. Amongst these were the construction of 
Ship Canals. 

Mr. Rennie submitted three Plans and .Estimates for Ship Canals; viz. 

From the North Lots to Sutton Creek, with a Basin and Harbour at its 
termination, the estimate for which was £6*7 uv 

From the Grand Canal Docks to Dunleary, with a Basin and Harbour at ' ' 57 

its termination, amounting to - 480734 

From the Grand Canal Docks to Dunleary, with a Basin and Harbour at ’ 

its termination, amounting to - - • - - - - _ _ 705054 

The Directors Genera], after discussing the question of artificial Harbours, thus express 
their sentiments with respect to Ship Canals — 

“ As to a Ship Canal from such a Harbour, the advantage must be measured by the use 
which will be made of it; whether it will be used by the general trade of the Port, or only 
occasionally by a few vessels. If by a few only, the expense would not be justifiable. We 
have been used to see only the common canal boats upon such waters, and may not be 
aware of the great expense and difficulty which nuist attend the towing up a large vessel 
heavy laden, with her masts, yards and rigging standing, against a contrary wind and swell’ 
upon so long a reach of deep water. Should the wind lie across the Canal, it must be 
considered what number of horses, if anv, would be sufficient on the windward towing-path 
to keep her off the leeward side of the Canal, and in such case the towing-path on the 
leeward side could not be used. Should many ships arrive and many be to go out the 
same day, as very often happens, nothing can be more probable than that some of them 
would run foul of others. If this be a frequent accident in a wider space, how certainly may 
it be expected where there is but room for two to pass? By one such accident, what would 
be the delay to all the other vessels, and what confusion and quarrel would be the con- 
sequences? If the Canal be to cross a frequented road, obstructions must arise to the 
intercourse by the Road or to the passage by the Canal. Should any breach happen in 
the Banks or material injury to any of the Locks and Works, should the water fail in 
summer, or be hard frozen in winter, the passage by the Canal would be shut up. No vessel 
would entangle herself in so many embarrassments.* 

“ To such obstructions a vessel navigating the Harbour is not liable. If the wind be 
contrary, there is space enough for her to work up by tacking; with the assistance of the 
tide she may run up to her berth or place of discharge in the middle of the town without 
expense, trouble or delay; and the tide, il ebb, gives her similar assistance in her sailing 
out. Upon the whole, we think the trade of the City will use the navigation of the River, 
and there is little reason to suppose that many occasions would offer in the course of 
a year in which the Canal would be used in preference to the natural channel of the 
Harbour.” 

Such are the recorded sentiments of the Commissioners of Inland Navigation after nearly 
live years’ patient investigation of the various Plans which had been submitted to them for 
the improvement of the Harbour of Dublin. 

At the present time, a reference to the opinion of the celebrated Captain Bligh appears 
peculiarly seasonable. 

Captain Bligh, in his Report for the Improvement of Dublin Harbour, dated 12 January 
a 801, thus expresses himself: — 

“ It is necessary for me to premise, that I consider all schemes as visionary which pre- 
tend to cleanse Dublin Harbour by any artificial means except bodily labour,” (meaning 
dredging, as expressed by him in the same Report,) “ and any other way for ships going 
to Dublin to take but the present Channel. 1 impress it strongly as a principle, that a 
Canal and the Liffey would destroy each other, as both would be too burthensome to keep 
up, and that the general bias would at last go in favour of the latter. The Canal would 
then become only a lateral advantage, and it would be very doubtful if all the conveyances 
through it would ever repay the expense of making it, or even be sufficient to keep it clear 
and at all useful for the few purposes it would be applied to.” 

3653. In the event of a tidal Canal communicating with the docks in Dublin, 
and a continuation to a distance, so as to have the River, or a certain portion of it, 
of equal depth, how much of the sea wall would you require to be under-pinned to 
answer the necessary purpose? — I cannot immediately answer that question ; but 
I suppose, speaking off-hand, it will be probably 5,000 feet. 

3654. Where is it in the Harbour that the water begins near the wall to be 14 
feet at low water or 13 feet at low water? — With the exception of the point of the 
great North wall, the deep water is all removed from the walls. 

3655. Where 
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3655. Where during the progress of the River down to the Lighthouse is it that Messrs. Hatpin. 
the water is 14 feet deep near the wall at low water? — Nowhere close to the wall. 

36.56. What is the greatest depth at low water ?— The sand appears along the 
whole line of water at low-water spring tides on the South wall from Ringsend. 

3657. The sand appears close to the wall? — Yes, nearly the whole way. 

3658. Mr. Pymi] — You have stated that taking away the water of the Dodder 
would be injurious to the River ?— Certainly it would. 

3659. If a portion of the water of the River Liffey were diverted into the new 
channel into Kingstown Harbour, would that not be injurious to the Harbour? — 

I think it would. 

3660. The plan proposed by Mr. Cubitt involves the necessity of a sea wall of 
considerable extent from Kingstown Harbour to some point along the shore ; have 
you turned your attention at all to the inevitable expense attending such a con- 
struction? — Not particularly, but 1 think it would be a large sum. 

3661. Something like extending one of the piers of Howth Harbour?— I think 

the sea wall embankment would be nearly equal to the entire of the piersenclosing 
Howth Harbour. . 

3662. Committee.']— It has been stated to the Committee that that is not his 
object ; on the contrary, the wall that lets the water in and out it is to keep off the 
bed of’ the sea ?— That would alter the expense certainly. 

3663. Mr. Pym.]—A great proportion of that Canal, as proposed by Mr. Cubitt, 
must be dredged through sand ; is there not sand to a great extent ? — 1 cannot from 

my own knowledge say what the depth of sand is 

0664. If it be sand, do you agree in the evidence of Mr. Mullins, that sand 
almost immediately collapses on its being dredged r— No, not immediately, unless 
in quicksand ; the coarse sand not until acted upon by the sea or current. 

3665. Would it be difficult or facile to keep a canal of that kind long from silthing 

up? — I think it would be difficult. _ . 

3666. With respect to turning a portion of the River Liftey into it, communi- 
cating with Kingstown Harbour without a lock, would it not be injurious to Kings- 
town'Harbour ?— I think Mr. Cubitt proposed a Canal from three to four hundred 
feet in breadth ; that I think would give about 200 acres ; there are in the Harbour of 
Kingstown 230 acres, or something about that ; that would make from 430 to 450 ; 
theifthe in-draught between the piers at Kingstown would be so great-as to draw 
in a great deal of sand, and all the floating matter in the neighbourhood. I think 
Mr. Cubitt will scarcely recommend such a Canal as that ; for 1 think the current 
into the Harbour for the first four hours of flood would endanger the vessels drifting 
when weighin'* anchor, if the wind was from the north-west to the north-east. I have 
thought iTffood deal since reading his evidence. 1 suppose the entrance is to be 
200 feet ; a draught of water ten feet deep is to pass through that over nearly 500 



3667. Would there or not be considerable difficulty in tracking vessels in certain 

states of the wind, for instance, a south-west wind r — In bad weather certainly, they 
could not do it. , 

3668. Committee .]— In Mr. Cubitt’s proposed Sea Canal could not steam-boats tow 
the vessels up in place of dragging them with horses along the pool?— In stormy 
weather certainly not, in moderate weather they could. 

3660 Are vou aware that in Holland, lor 60 or 70 miles, vessels of 700 tons are 
in all weathers tracked, the Canal being much higher than the surface of the adjoin- 
ing country '—I believe those embankments (for I have never been in Holland) are 
not stone - that they are earth with grass upon them ; that sort of banks would not 
injure the bottoms or the copper of the vessels. In Mr. Cubitt s Canal it is pro- 
posed to be a rough stony embankment ; that would tear the copper and injure the 
vessel The prevailing wind is the west wind, and during the winter, the embank 
ment ’being on the east side, a west or south-west wind would blow the vessel 



■1670. There could be no towing by horses in a Canal, then, with an earthen bank 

on the one hand and a breakwater of stone on the other?— It is possible; but I 
think that the bottoms and the copper would be injured. 

3671. Do not you answer the question with reference to a Canal u am mod up at 
the entrance ?—' Yes, ns respects the sewerage. _ 

0670 Not with reference to a Canal which will remain open? — No , the Canal 
beim* 'open throughout, there would be no great difficulty in relation to the sewerage. 
r[_M r . Hnlpiti, jun.j— I was directed to furnish information respecting the progress 
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Messrs. Hatpin. of building the great North wall. It commenced in the year 1820 and the work 

ended in the year 1825 ; in the first year 2,000 feet were built, in the second ve 5 

16 July, 3,000, in the third 3,000, and in the last year 1,000 feet. ^ ar 

3673. Can you state what proportion of the dredging contemplated by the 
Ballast Office has been completed ? — Nearly one-third of the whole has been 
completed. 

3674. There will be always dredging required, will there not ?— Yes, a small por- 
tion, but when the work is completed but a small portion. 1 

3675. What quantity of the dredging has been completed? — There has been more 
than 300,000 yards excavated. 

3676. Those were cubic yards? — Yes. 

3677. What sum of money will that be at 2 s. 6d. a cubic yard ?— 1 Thirty-seven 
thousand five hundred pounds. 

3678. Then there will be three times 37,500 /. still to be expended to complete 
the dredging? — No. 

3679. You state that one-fourth has been done ?- Yes, more than one-fourth 
has been done. 

3680. You state that a fourth, at 2 5. 6 d. a cubic yard, will come to 37,500 1.1 

Yes, that is the case. 

3681. Then, of course, there are three-fourths to he done; will not the other 
quantity cost the same? — No ; I can explain the reason why it should not ; a large 
proportion of the material to be excavated will serve for ballast for the shipping • 
that may be deducted. 

3682. The first cost, without taking credit for what is sold for ballast, will be 
three times 37,500 /.?-• -It would be nearly that, without reference to work already 
done. 

3683. How much will it be; something more than 100,000/., will it not?-— Not 
so much, I believe. 

3684. What credit would you take for ballast to be sold more than has been dis- " 
posed of already? — I will give a statement of the matter as it would stand. 

3685. How long would it take to complete it?— Better than six years, with the 
present means. 

3686. Have they begun only two years?— The dredging in forming a regular 
channel through the River was only commenced at that time. I have examined 
that estimate of Mr. Giles’s ; it is founded on calculations from his map, and would 
serve as an estimate made at the time of his survey ; it is founded on a survey made 
in 1819; then I deduct from this for part since done, which he took no account of 
in his estimate, so much, and so much I consider will be paid for selling ballast for 
shipping. 

[77/e Witness delivered in the Estimate, which was read, as follows:] 

Amount of Mr. Giles’s estimate - 
Deduct for work done, 300,000 yards £. 37,500 
Deduct for ballast to be raised fit for 
shi PP in g 33,750 



71,250 - - 

Estimated expense to be incurred in tlieq - R 
completion of the work -J °5> 000 

3687. Was there none of this 37,000/. sold for ballast? — The account will 
explain that. 

3688. Do not you dredge above bridge? — No, the banks have been cleared with 
a view to removing any thing in the River ; it has been thought by the inhabitants 
that they emit an effluvia in summer injurious to health. I do not think they do 
to any injurious extent ; but the Commissioners of the Ballast Office have had them 
cleaned in consequence of that, particularly last summer. 

3689. There must be a clearing every year in the same way, must there not? — 
There must be a little clearing, but the accumulation would be greater were the 
River dammed up. 

3690. What do you do with that taken out above bridge? — It is thrown on the 
low grounds. 

369 1 • Is 



£. s. d. 
- 136,250 - - 
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3691. Is it not sold for ballast?— No, it is soft material, unfit for ballast. 

369:2. Mr. Pym .] — If such a canal was constructed as that proposed by 
Mr. Cubitt, and excavated 14 feet below low water mark, and communicating with 
the River Liffey without any obstruction, would it not follow, as a necessary con- 
sequence that a very large proportion of the water of the River Lifl'ey would flow 
through the new channel, instead of the present channel through which it flows ? 

[Mr. Hatpin, sen.] — I think it would, and would destroy the scouring power 

of the present channel. 

3693. Would it not follow as a necessary consequence that the main body of the 
River Liffey would flow through the Canal, such as it has just now been stated was 
proposed by Mr. Cubitt? — No doubt, if open throughout. 

3694. Must not the sides of that Canal so formed consist of very broad slopes 
of six or seven to one ? — I think so. 

3695. And the quantity necessary to be dredged out therefore would be very 
considerable ?- — It would, of course. 

3696. Seeing that the whole of that Canal is to be cut out of a surface, or 
a large proportion of it, some feet above low water, and that the River is con- 
siderably below low water, would not the excavation require the removal of ten or 
twenty times the number of cubic yards that would be required to form such 
a channel in the River ? — I cannot answer that question. 

3697. It would require a much larger proportion? — Certainly it would. 

3698. Is there any reason why dredging in the River should be more expensive 
than dredging in a Canal? — No, not any. 

3699. Can you state whether the Canal, as proposed by Mr. Cubitt, would be 
constructed for 500,000?. to the best of your judgment? — I cannot. 

3700. Committee .] — You have stated with some confidence that if Cubitt’s Canal, 
as it is called, were executed, the water of the Canal would flow through the new 
channel? — Yes, if the plan be such as that just now stated, that being seven or 
eight feet under the old one, and open through. 

3701. Will you look at that plan ; can you conceive of one of those representing 
the Liffey, the bridge just at the angle, and the new course of the Canal at any 
angle you please; conceive that the water of both is at this moment 14 feet deep, 
that tliev have a common level and a common bottom ; will you state why the water 
of the Liffey should flow into one of those channels more than the other? — Because 
the new channel would be the deepest. 

3702. The supposition is that both channels are equally deep; have you not 
a little misconceived the question? — No, I think the water would abandon the old 
channel and go through the new or deeper one. 

3703. Why? — Because the new channel would be the deep channel from beyond 
the extension of the new channel ; I mean the Liffey water would come down and 
go through the new channel, if I understand the question. 

3704. The question supposes them to be equally deep and precisely on a level ? — 
That is not Mr. Pym’s question. 

3705. Mr. Pj/m. 1—1 have supposed that the bottom of the Canal shall be exca- 
vated 14 feet below low-water mark, and the River between the walls excavated to the 
same depth, but the channel of the River from the point of the North wall to remain 
at its present depth? — That is just as I understood the question ; I understood the 
honourable Member to mean that the Liffey throughout shall be as deep as the 
Canal ; if it is all deep throughout it will go down the Liffey, and a portion will 
branch off. 

3706. The greater part will go along the straight Canal of the Liffey? — 1 es. 

3707. Supposing the River is not deepened equally with the Canal, we will say, 
1,000 yards or 1 ,000 feet from the bridge, but that they are equally deep at the bridge, 
why should the water flow more into one channel than the other, for it cannot go 
back again? — Because at present there is a bank beyond it. 

3708. Mr. llalpin, jun.] — Have you any further statement to make with relation 
to your former evidence ? — Yes. I made the drawing from which was taken the 
lithograph, showing a compararive view of the state of the Dublin Bar, in the years 
lSot?, 1819 and 1831. The small bank, since called the Mumbles, was drawn on 
same* but was omitted on the stone by the engraver ; several copies were struck 
off at the same time with the proofs, and a few got into circulation. On the 
omission being discovered, the engraver was immediately referred to the original 
drawing and required to correct the lithograph, as the affidavit of Mr. Allen will 
prove. ° Two or three of those early impressions were coloured and given to pro-. 
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Messrs. Halpin. fessional friends ; one to the late Mr. Niramo, which was sold at the auction of his 

effects, and it is understood one of those exhibited to this Committee by the pro- 

1 6 July, moters of the project of a Ship Canal. This lithograph was never sold or intended 

,8 33- for sale, but was merely intended(as is distinctly expressed in the title) to give a 

comparative view of the state of the Bar at different periods. An inspection of this 
lithograph will show that it could not have been intended as a direction to mariners. 

George Welsh , called in ; and Examined. 

George Welsh. 37<>9- WHAT are you ?— A river pilot. 

3710. How long have you been a pilot in the Port of Dublin? — Nearly six 

years. 

3711. How long have you known the Port? — I have known it from my infancy, 
but I have been well acquainted with it these twelve years ; previous to being a 
pilot, 1 lived three years and five months at Pool Beg Lighthouse, under the 
Chamber of Commerce. 

3712. Do you know of any improvement in the River Liffey, within the period 
you have been a pilot? — I do. 

3713. What improvements? — 1 will tell you a very singular thing; where l have 
been walking eight years ago there is ten feet water ; I suppose it was an extreme 
low tide then, and an extreme low tide now. 

3714. Where is that you speak of? — It is about east-south-east from Pool Beg 
Lighthouse, about a mile. 

3715. Is that the new Channel which has been cut ? — It was to the northward of 
the new Channel cut out ; it was nearer at that time. 

3716. Has the Channel been widened there? — It has. 

3717. By what means? — I think it is by the dredging between the Lighthouse 
and the great North wall. 

3718. What improvement has there been on the Bar? — That is an improvement 
on the Bar ; I have stated it was on the Bar I was walking. 

3719. Is the water to the leeward of the Bar as deep as it was formerly? -I do 
not see any alteration on the West Bar or South-west Bar. 

3720. Upon the East Channel it has increased in depth? — It has. 

3721. What is the state of the Channel, from the Lighthouse to the Ford 
Channel? — The Ford was a bank which went right across the River formerly; 
there is only the tail of it ; it has been all dredged away ; where it was, vessels lie 
now 16 feet water: l recollect when I was a little boy walking across; there was 
just a crooked gut in it to have a vessel come through. 

3722. What is the breadth of the Channel on the Ford now? — The deepest 
water may be 100 yards wide. 

3723. Is Pool Beg better sheltered now than it was formerly ? — It is. 

3724. What is the improvement there ? — I do not see that there is any difference 
in the depth of water within these twelve years, but the great North wall shelters it. 

372.5. Do you know the Pigeon-hole Anchorage ? — I do. 

3726. What depth of water is there there at low tide? — From 16 to 12 feet. 

3727. Do you know the Green Patch? — I do. 

3728. Do you know the South Channel over the Green Patch ? — I do. 

3729. What depth of water is there? — I suppose in ordinary tide, averaging one 
tide with another, 13 feet. 

3730. How much at low water? — Between four and five, averaging the low tides 
with the high tides, there are instances ; I have gone up the River myself with a 
vessel 16 feet and a half. 

3731. That is very seldom, is it not? — Yes; but it is no uncommon thing for a 
vessel of 1 5 feet to go up. 

3732. How often have you gone up with a vessel 15 feet? — I cannot say. 

3733- Can you mention the name of any? — I can; I have been up in The 
Gilbert Henderson twice. 

3734- What was she laden with ? — Timber and deals, and 16 feet at another 
time, both times at night. 

3735* Did you ever examine the new channel now making from the Green 
Patch to Ringsend? — Yes, I have, from the end to the North wall ; there is a little 
bit of bank as you enter it, and there is one passage ; it is a little bank that they 
were dredging away when I left Dublin; below that you come to deep water, till 
you come to the second buoy; then there is only a narrow passage, a good depth of 

water, 
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water, say 10 or 1 1 feet, until you comedown nearly to abreast of M‘ Cart’s Wharf; 
then, when there is five feet on the Green Patch, there is seven feet there ; there is 
about two feet difference. 

3736. How long have the lighters been upon that spot? — I really cannot tell the 
time they have been upon it, they are continually dredging it. 

3737. On that spot ? — No, not on that spot. 

373 S. How long have they been dredging upon that spot ? — That spot along with 
the others. 

3739. Have they been a month upon that spot ? — I cannot say. 

3740. Have they been two months ? — I cannot say. 

3741. Have they been a year? — I do not suppose that; they would tear it all to 
pieces in a year. 

3742. Do you know the Mumbles ? — I know the bank they call the Mumbles 
very well. 

3743. What are the Mumbles? — It was a small bank of soft sand. 

3744. Was it any impediment to the navigation of the River ? — It must certainly 
be an impediment, but there has never been any harm done. 

3745. Did you ever know any vessel injured upon it? — Never. 

3746. Did you ever know a vessel ground upon it? — I have. 

3747. What vessel was that? — I remember a vessel called The Castlereagh 
« rounded upon it a tide ; I remember another brig, but I cannot recollect its name. 

° 374S. What is the average tonnage of the vessels frequenting the Port ol 
Dublin ? — The colliers average from 1 00 tons to 200 ; in the winter time vessels 
which have been out to North America carry coals. . 

3749. Are there any class of vessels which usually lighten in Pool Beg Anchorage ? 
— No, they all go to the Pigeon-hole now. 

3750. Used they to lighten in Pool Beg formerly?— -Yes. 

3751. How far is it from Pool Beg to the Pigeon-hole ?— About three quarters ot 

a mile, I suppose. _ , 

3752. Are there many vessels stopped in the River for want ol water to go up r— 
Yes, dangerous sharp vessels. 

3753. Colliers, for instance ?— No, except at neap tides, but they always go up as 

far as they can. . , , . . 

3754. Are they not obliged to stop for a day or a tide before they can go up r— 

Yes, for want of water sometimes. . . , , . 

07 r e. Used you to be able to take a vessel to sea with the same wind she brought 
from the Custom-house ?- Yes, if there is a wind the vessel will go. 

3756. Did you ever take two vessels to sea the same tide ?— 1 es, 1 did. 

3757. Formerly? — Yes. , T . 

37^8. As long as you remember it? — No, not as long as I remember it. 

3759. When did you begin it ?— I took two vessels on a tide five years ago, but 

one of them was a steamer. . . c . „ , , 

3760. Did you tow the other?— No; I went down in the steamer first, and then 

came back and took out the vessel. 

3761. Did you ever do that more than once?— Yes r several times. 

3762. Within the last year? — No. , . . ■ 

j-63 Have you done it within the last two years !— I cannot bring to my mind. 

- N< $? Would rSl drawing . 9 feet water be enabled to tide up ?_It must be 
extreme low tides, with northerly winds, when she would not get up. 

Wnnl/I onn surnrised to hear that the Londonderry steamer, with one of 



Q7f)7 Would vou be surprised to hear that t. 

your phots on board, was on the Green Patch on Wednesday last ?— 1 be captains 
of steamers °sometime. will start before there is water for them, and then they will 



drag over foePatcfo . n ,_ Then she voM go up before there was water 

3760. Would one of your pilots bring her up without water r— Is 0, certainly not. 
o-- n Will thev attempt to force her up? — Yes. 

Ill,’ Do vou think there is much occasion; must they have waited some hours. 

■ Perhaps nivht was coming on, and they did not like to wait for the nigh ; some- 

times the RH-lr is crowded with vessels., Nomanw.il come up ordinarily n, the 

n i„ht • he may as well stop for the morning. , . 3 v „ 

0 ’ Can a vessel come up between the South wall and the Mumbles ?-? es. 



3772 

591 



3773. Latterly? 
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George Wehh. 3773* Latterly ? — Yes, if the wind is southerly. 

3774- Do you know Mr. Giles?— I have seen him twice. 

3775- Which of you, do you think, is most likely to know this fact, you ot 
Mr. Giles ?— I have often gone between the Mumbles and the Lighthouse wall. 

3776. What was the depth of water? — With a vessel of 13 feet .water. 

Captain Mulholland, called in ; and Examined by Mr. Pym. 

Capt. Mulholland. 3777* WHAT opportunities have you had of becoming well acquainted with the 
Port of Dublin?— I have been sailing out of Dublin the last 15 or 16 years. 

3778. Were you ever mate ? — I have been. 

3779. For how long? — Seven years. 

3780. Of a vessel trading to Dublin ? — Yes. 

3781. One of the Liverpool packets? — Yes. 

3782. You have been since captain of one of the steam packets trading between 

Liverpool and Dublin? — Yes. 0 

3783. Since what time? — Since 1827. 

378 4* I s that before you the account of the number of voyages you have made in 
and out of Dublin?— Yes; I have made 378 voyages; I have been 756 times up 
and clown the River. 1 

3785- Did you often get aground during that period?— I have been aground 
four times in coming down. 

3786. In how many years ? — Since 1827. 

3787. 13e good enough to state the causes of your getting aground those four 
times ? Twice was in stormy weather, and twice I could not get down for vessels 
being in the way. 

3788. Did you ever go aground from there not being a sufficient quantity of 
water in the Channel?— No, nor none of the vessels belonging to the Company. 

3789. Did it ever happen that yon were able to come in, discharge your cargo, 
load and go out again the same tide? — Frequently. 

3790. Did that happen to you six times in the course of the year 1830?— Yes 
that was going in light, and coming out with cargoes the same tide. 

3791. What were your cargoes generally ?— Cattle, in general. 

3792. On one occasion you came in loaded with merchandize, discharged vonr 

cargo and took in a cargo, and went out the same tide ? Yes. ' 

3793- Committee.] — What had you on board ? — A general cargo from Belfast, 
linens and so on. 

3794- D.*d you discharge the whole of your cargo there ? — Yes, and took in cattle. 

379.> What is the burthen ot your vessel ? — Four hundred and forty tons. 

3796. What is the draft of water ?— She averages 1 1 feet or 1 1 and a half. 

3797- Fully laden r Yes, if we have a heavy cargo we are sometimes as deep 

as 1 2 feet, and when light, about 1 o. 

3798. Did you ever get on the ruins of the old pier or wall ?— No, the last place 
1 got on was hard. 

.3799- ^ as the day or the night time you got aground by reason of vessels 
being in the Channel? — In the day lime. 

3800. Did you ever tell any one you got on the old pier or wall? — No, it was 
hard ground ; I got in the boat and sounded, I could not tell what it was. 

3801. Did you ever hear that The City of Dublin did get on the wall?— It was 
The City of Dublin I commanded at that time. 

3802. You never heard whether she got on the wall? — She touched on the 
Lighthouse wall. 

3803. Whereabout? — At the Lighthouse. 

3804. She struck up against it ? — Yes. 

3805. Do the vessels of your Company that leave Dublin one tide, get into 
Liverpool the next ? — Yes. 

3806. Did you ever hear of any vessels of that Company getting aground ? — 

Yes, their journeys have been nearly alike. 

3807. Do you never lose a tide in going between Dublin and Liverpool? — No, 
not in quiet weather; in bad weather we do. 

3808. Wlmt is the average tonnage of your vessels? — Four hundred to 450 tons. 

3809. IIow many of those voyages are you obliged to wait a day before you 
get upr We frequently go into Kingstown and stop there, if we have to wait 
for a tide. 

3810. That 
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3810. That frequently happens ? — Yes. Capt. Mulholland. 

3811. Do you not frequently lose a tide in blowing weather? — Yes, and the 

mail boats too. 

3812. Is it not a common thing for a vessel of 150 tons not to be able to come J 

up without losing the tide, from Liverpool to Dublin ? — Steamers, the question 

refers to, I suppose. 

3813. Answer the question generally? — I do not understand the question. 

3814. The question refers to your being obliged to wait below till another tide 
comes to help you up ; has your vessel never been stopped for water? — Yes, she 
has sometimes. 

3815. Did you ever hear a Ship Canal talked of? — I have heard of it here. 

381b. Do you think if there was a Ship Canal, it would help your losing a tide ? 

— I do not know', indeed. 

3817. If you were able to get out of Dublin two hours sooner, would you not be 
pretty certain of getting the tide at Liverpool ? — Yes, I should think so ; but it is 
a thing I have not thought much about. 



Me.rc.urii , 17 ° die Julii , 18 S 3 . 



DANIEL O’CONNELL, ESQUIllE, 

IN THE CHAIR. 



Mr. Charles Wye Williams, called in; and Examined by Mr. Pym. 

3818. ARE you the managing owner of the City of Dublin Steam Packet 
Company ?— I am one of the trustees, and acting manager. 

3819. The intercourse carried on by means ol that company is very extensive i 

Very extensive. . 

3820. Can you give the Committee any idea of it by comparing the tonnage re- 
ported at the port of Liverpool by your Company, as compared with the entire traffic 
of that port ?— I can ; some years ago I was in communication with the Dock trus- 
tees in Liverpool to show the importance of the steam navigation to their port ; 1 
then proved to them that our Company alone reported one-tenth of the entire ton- 
nage of the port of Liverpool, and in that year the entire tonnage was about 
l,aoo,ooo tons, when we reported one-tentll of it, say 120,000 tons. 

’ 3821 By the Committee.] — What year was that ?— I think it was in the year 

' *3822 Do you recollect what sum yonr Company has paid in port duties to the 
port of Dublin for the last three years ?-We have paid in the last three years for 
port charges and pilotage about 5,000/. a year. We have pat ij,o 
last three years for harbour dues, pilotage and lights. 

3823. Are you well acquainted with the Port of Dublin . 1 am. 

3824. Are you acquainted with the Bar ? lam. . . ■ e 

3825. Is it not, in your opinion, the most formidable obstacle 10 ti J e f 

the port ?-Not now; the Bar was formerly the most formidable obstacle, it was, m 
fact, considered the greatest impediment to the Port ot Dublin. 

3826. For what reason ?— On account of the shallowness of tile water over it, 

mA ,t Me,]-Wasit on account of shutting the Harbour as a gate 

would a held?---Yes, but Jorse than that; in consequence o fjlojuess of 
the water there was a heavy swell and surf on it, with an n e 

rendered it very dangerous for vessels to cross ; although there t g h be : i ffiment 
water on the liar to float a vessel, yet still the navigation over it extreme y 

dangerous on that account. _ . . , • . „ matter of 

3828. In what respect is it altered ?— It is so deepened as to hecomo a — e ot 
no consideration now ; we never give any attention to the Bai , it never any 

“ P 382 g “Have you seen it yourself under such circumstances as you have described? 
— i have seen it under every state of wind and weather. 3830. Have 

59 1 * 
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3830. Have the improvements that have taken place on the Bar been as useful 
to sailing vessels as to steam vessels, in your opinion ? — I rather think the improve- 
ments of the Bar have been more serviceable to sailing vessels, inasmuch as it has 
given a straight channel into the River, whereas it formerly had a circuitous one. 

3831. Is it your opinion, Mr. Williams, that the Bar is likely to form further out 
to sea? — I do not think it will to any extent ; there is now no source from which 
materials can be drawn to form the Bar further out ; the new North wall prevents 
the sand of the North Bull from being carried round into the Channel, as the South 
wall has done with the sand of the South Bull. The out-scouring current has been 
increased ; the consequence is, it has increased the depth, and it will continue to 
increase it. 

3832. You have turned your attention particularly to the subject, have you not? 
— I have given it a great deal of attention, and with great anxiety; our Company is 
so deeply interested in the port, that it has been a matter of great anxiety to me for 
the last i o years, and I have watched its progress with no small anxiety. 

3833. By the Committee.']- -That Bar must have been a deposit, must it not? — 
I cannot take it exclusively in that point of view ; I think a great mistake has arisen 
on the theory that has been formed about Dublin Bar, which is under different 
circumstances from the bars of other ports ; it is not so much a deposit as a channel 
cut by the stream through the natural beach ; a similar effect would be produced if 
you created a river at Brighton, or any beach like it, where you would produce a 
channel by the force of such river stream. If you look at the construction of the 
Harbour of Dublin, there is no source from which a bar can come; suppose the 
Liflfey did not exist, the natural beach forming the North and South Bull would be a 
continuous one, provided there was no stream ; the stream then has naturally made 
a channel for itself. Hitherto the stream was not sufficient to make the channel 
more than seven feet deep ; the stream, however, having been increased by the late 
measures, the consequence is, that the depth of water in the channel on the Bar is 
greater. 

3834. By the Committee .] — The depth is now greater, not by the higher accumu- 
lation of water, but by the removal of part of the bottom ; is it not ? — Clearly so, by 
removal of and cutting through the natural beach. 

3835. By the Committee.]— By the bearing of the stream ? — Yes, precisely so. 

3S36. By the Committee.] — Then your opinion is, that that Bar was not created 

by deposit, but that it was a mound of some kind, which would exist whether there 
would be a stream there or not? — An inspection of the chart will show it was a 
mere continuation of the beach or coast ; no deposit is brought down by the River. 
The effect of the River has been to deepen that part of the sea beach, but no mound 
has been formed. 

3837. By the Committee.] — You do not think it any deposit created by the 
junction of the fresh with the salt water there ? — I think not ; the fresh water stream 
has no sand in it to create a deposit, and is so insignificant that it never approaches 
the Bar ; it never gets down more than half way to the Lighthouse, and nothing is more 
distinguishable than the line where it ends; the colour of the water points it out. 
No such thing as fresh water gets near the Bar; you may almost put your hand in 
iresh water on one side of a boat and in salt on the other. I am talking of Dublin 
Bar. It is a very important consideration, because on it depends the question 
whether or not there is an accumulation likely to take place hereafter on the Bar. 
My idea is, that the supplies of sand which formerly were brought from the North 
and South Bull, and carried seaward by the out current of the ebb, being now cut off, 
there will be no future deposit ; hitherto there was a deposit of this sand where the 
outscour ceased to be powerful enough to carry it more seaward, but the natural fresh 
water River contained no sand that could be deposited. 

3S3S. By the Committee.] — Are you an engineer?—! am not. 

3839. Have you turned your attention to a Ship Canal? — I have considered it 
very maturely since my attention was first drawn to it. 

3840. Who drew your attention to it? — My attention was first drawn to it by a 
pamphlet of Mr. Bourne's, which was widely circulated, and which certainly 
alarmed me, I confess. I have before me now the pamphlet ; I saw the soundings 
ot the River were so much less than I had supposed them to be, that I made it a 
point to examine for myself. 

3841. Did you find them correct? — No, I found them very erroneous indeed; 
wherein this map I see two feet two inches, to three and four feet water, laid down, 
I found a depth ot ten feet at low water of spring tides. 

3S42. You 
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3842. You have heard a discussion in this room respecting a tidal Canal and an 
impounded Canal; which of the two would you prefer? — An impounded Canal ; L - 
that is, impounding the River I think would be a very serious injury to the trade of 
the port, whether it was connected by locks with the River or Canal Docks ; and a 
tidal Canal would be a serious injury to the River. 

3843. By the Committee.'] — By an impounded Canal do you mean impounding 
the Liffey? — Yes, Liffey and proposed Canal. 

• 3844. Be good enough to explain the reasons that have induced you to come to 
that conclusion ? — With respect to which? 

3845. The impounded Canal first ? — An impounded Canal necessarily involves a 
necessity for locks ; there should be two, perhaps three, which would entirely destroy 
the free navigation of the port, and seriously injure the steam interests of the port. 

The consequence of locks is a great delay in getting the vessels in and out ; and I 
would refer here to the system of lockage in the port of Liverpool, where all our 
vessels are obliged to lock into the dock. There the inconvenience is-SO great that 
the time of the tide is scarcely sufficient to get even the steam vessels in and out of 
the lock, so as to sail at the most judicious hour. 

3846. What is your reason for saying a tidal canal would injure or destroy the 
liiver ? — As far as I can collect, the tidal canal is the one proposed by Mr. Cubit, 
which involves the necessity of deepening the River Liffey, between the Quay walls 
to 13 or 14 feet below the level of low-water mark ; the consequence of that would 
be, the entire stream of the River must go through the Ship Canal at low water 
time, and the entire sewerage of the City also must go through it; in fact, the Canal 
would be, as it were, a large sewerage drain. 

3847. And that if the water of the River Liffey was diverted from the present 

Channel of course its effect in keeping the Harbour clear would be lost ?—Cer- 
tainly ; so far as the scouring process occasioned by the water of the River Liffey 
serves that purpose, it would be withdrawn. , n , 

3848. Are you acquainted with the Mumbles ?-• I am ; I nave sounded them in 
March last, in consequence of the map of Mr. Bournes, to which li alluded ; the 
Mumbles are laid down on Mr. Bourne's map os occupying m breadth nearly one 
half of the entire Channel ; they convey a most erroneous idea ot their situation 
and extent. If the Mumbes were as laid down in Mr. Bonnie s map, the great 
channel of the River would be useless. I went down myself and had them examined, 
and I found they were so small, that with great difficulty we could find them out , 
and then I found seven feet water on them at low water. 

,840. Have they been reduced since?- 1 understand they have; theta hod been 
no process of dredging up to that time. Since then, I understand the dredging ma- 
chine has been brought into action on them, and it has considerably educed hem 

3850. Have any of your vessels ever got on the Mumbles r— Nevei, that I heard 

of. It is six years since attention was first drawn to them ; since when, 50,000 
vessels have passed, and no injury done to any one. r .1, 

3851. Do you consider the formation dangerous there, from the situation ot the 
Channel ?— 1 cannot consider the hank called the Mumbles as a formation by itself, 
without considering also that it is only a part of those alterations that haw taken 
place, which haveVt the River in a better state than it m Ihe 

the Mumbles is a part of that change which has left a much stimgllt , £ 

a deener Channel I also think no farther attempt should be made to buoy mem , 
the stones to which buoys are fastened, would tend to create a bank by formln g ' 
nucleus w£ch might cjate a bank. The steam vessels «« 

the stones remain behind; one of our steamers actually can, ed away to Liverpool 

tion of the wall to have been injurious or otherwise t the JPo t f ‘ ' : h 

ceive that great North wall has , » ^ X elf “ 7 L given 

aZ“o?water f ofs:outg^ purposes over the Bar. and the increase of the 
current necessarily creates a straighter and a c eeper c lann • Jersey ? — Pvettv 
3854. Has not some ‘"® h m ‘ j, c hTrger scale; there are new Mumbles formed nt 
thefe, I may call the Mumbles, and which is 

nearly analogous to this, is about three mi es "* e ‘ 3855. A new 
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Mr- 3855- A new channel has also been formed, has it?— It has; it is part of the 

C. IF. Williams. c ] ian g e that has taken place at Liverpool ; new Mumbles or banks have been formed 
~ there, and a new channel also. I have here the old and new charts of the entrance 
* 1833^ °f the Mersey, and find the new-formed banks very extensive. 

3856. Do you know what the opinion of the Liverpool merchants is, with respect 
to the change as to their Mumbles? — I know they would be very sorry to part with 
their banks or Mumbles, if they had to lose the new Channel also. 

3857. By the Committee.] — Is the new Channel the result of the forming the 
Mumbles in Liverpool; do you say that? — I do; the Channel has been existin'* 
for a good many years, but it has increased very much latterly, and now called a 
new Channel. The erection of the new Lighthouse, Battery and connecting- wall, 
has given a turn to the set of the ebb ; this has much deepened the new Channel' 
and formed those large banks. There was always a channel there, but it has so 
increased latterly, that the vessels now are able to take it at low water ; 1 saw seven 
feet on it at low water of a very low spring tide, while there was not eighteen 
inches, perhaps, on the Bar of the Rock Channel. 

38,58. By the Committee.] — It was gone through by accident first, was it not?— 
No, it was known that the new Channel was deepening; but it was not the interest 
of the pilots of the port of Liverpool to take any notice of it; one of the mail- 
packet steamers went through it without knowing it, and was, I have heard, the 
occasion of its becoming more noticed. 

3859. By the Commit tee.] — The sand banks and the channel of the Liverpool I lar- 
bour have been very frequently subject to changes? — For the last fifty years, I am 
told, there has been very little change ; some slight change, but nothing of conse- 
quence. I have here the chart of 1816 of Liverpool, and except the formation of 
the new Channel and the new Liverpool Mumbles, which I may call the enlarge- 
ment of Jordan’s Bank, there have been no alterations. With respect to this new 
formation at Liverpool, I now find a great bank where, but a very short time ago, 
there were 20 feet water; and I find on the other side, to the west of the Channel, 
that there is the very reverse. There I find 18 feet water where there was formerly 
a bank, a part of Burbo bank. 

3860 a. Is it a fact that the River of Dublin, the channel of it, has been 
improved by the Corporation of the Ballast Office, through the medium of dredging? 
— The operation of dredging has been confined to the River inside the Bar, and so 
far as it has been brought into operation has unquestionably been of great service; 
but they have been very limited in their dredging means until within the last year 
or two, and therefore the extent of the effect has been but small compared with what 
it might be if the power of dredging were increased ; even at present the steam- 
dredging power is very limited; the Ballast Office however would have been wrong 
had they appropriated their funds to the dredging before they had substantial proofs 
of the efficiency of the great North wall in operating on the Bar as it has done. 

3860 b. Would you recommend that that exertion should be continued ? — I would 
certainly ; the operation of dredging has been fully exemplified in the Clyde ; they 
have improved the Clyde for many miles by dredging alone ; they have no means 
ot improving it but that. In fact, dredging is brought now to great perfection; I 
have procured a small dredging engine for the River Shannon, that raises 500 tons 
a day, and they have one in Liverpool that raises 1,000 tons a day. ft is only 
lately, within a few years, they have extended the power of dredging in the Clyde so 
as to produce any decided effect. 

3861. What is the general state of the Harbour at present of Dublin ? — I think 
the general stale of the Harbour is one of decided improvement, progressive im- 
provement; so decided, that I think it would be extremely dangerous to interrupt 
the present operations ; I would rather recommend them to be accelerated by 
increased power and increased means. 

3862. By the Committee .] — To you mean to say you would have the port dues 
increased ? — No, I would rather have them diminished. 

3863. What additional means would you suggest? — I would take the liberty of 
suggesting that Government should give 10,000/.' a year for three years, to be added 
to the available funds of the Ballast Office, to assist in the operation that is now 
going on, and I am satisfied in three years they would do as much good as three 
times three without such additional means. 

3864. \ou have heard a long enumeration of casualties that occurred in the 
Harbour of Dublin, have you not ? — l have. 

3865. As 
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3865. As a practical man, what is. your opinion of the value that should attach 
to that enumeration ? — I think a similar enumeration of casualties may be met with ( - 
in every port, either in the port of Liverpool or London ; it does not appear the 
casualties stated by Mr. Bourne and other witnesses were owing to the state of the 
Harbour ; several casualties that took place, I know, were in consequence of mis- 
management of the commanders and the pilots; I looked in vain for a statement 
of the causes that led to those casualties. 

38U6. That is within your own knowledge ? — Within my own knowledge. 

3867. As a fact within your own knowledge, is the present state of the Harbour 
sufficient to justify a conclusion that fewer casualties will occur in future ? — Certainly ; 
since the Harbour has been improved, within the last two years, I believe there has 
been scarcely a single casualty. 

3868. Have not great improvements taken place lately in the mode of deepening 
the Harbour? — By "the application of the dredging machine. 

3869. And the dredging machine itself has been greatly improved, has it not? — 
Greatly improved. 

3870. What advantages does the present channel of the River present over a 
Ship Canal, in your opinion ? — In point of cheapness, in the first instance, and 
which is a very great and serious consideration. 

3871. By the Committee .) — Is it cheaper? — Cheaper to navigate; it costs 
nothin" now to navigate a vessel up and down ; if there were a Ship Canal, it must 
be attended with some expense; expense to the ship-owners for navigating it, inde- 
pendent of any expense for the maintenance of the Canal. 

3872. By the Committee.] — The Ballast Office charge nothing, do they ; and there 
are no other port dues, are there?— They charge nothing for navigating up and 
down the River; the question put, went to the advantage of the River to the navigators. 

3873 By the Committee.]— But did not the answer go to the expense, the com- 
parative expense ?— 1 said, besides the expense; I said cheapness to the navigators, 
besides the expense. T • t • 

3874. Bij the Committee.]— What is the difference of expense ?— It is quite im- 
possible to form any conception of what the annual expense would be in maintaining 
it ; as far as the navigating the vessels is concerned, there would be the expense on 
vessels of trackage, and the cost of lines, which are very serious, and delays also. 

3877. Bu the Committee .]— ' There are delays at present with very heavy laden 
vessels, or most of them, in the Port of Dublin, are there not?-I apprehend not; 
except when a vessel draws a large draft of water, which very rarely occurs; very 
few do so, compared with the number that come in. I find, in 1832, there weie 
3,014 vessels came in and oat of the Port of Dublin, equal to 7,828 passages of the 
River, half up and half down ; a very small and insignificant portion indeed of those 
were drawing so much water as to render it necessary to lighten. 

3876. By the Committee.]- — Can you tell how many of these were trading 
voyages by regular trading steamers ?--I do not know what number of those were 
steamers out of the 3,914 vessels. 



3877. By the Committee.]— The' steamers - . - , r v 

number of voyages, have they notr-The steamers belonging! o the Comp. my 
I represent, form a large portion of those that enter ie 01 , y ‘.V 

taken on an average of about one a day ; one vessel in and out each day, 01 peihaps 
one and a half; say 500 in the year, out of 3,914- . . . . • q. 

3878. Can you state to the Committee, us a matter of informal on, what _is i the 
gross tonnage on an average of six years?-! have made a “ e T‘ V?' ° ’ 
the gross tonnage on the average of the last six years, las e ’ g nmewhere 

3879. Can you state the proportion of that which was foreign P-bomewhere 

about an eleventh of the whole was foreign ; 43,393 ons we \ ? x ’ Q f 

3880. And the tonnage of timber vessels, what were 

timber vessels was about 25,000 tons, timber and c eals, lea v . g : 1 8,000 for all other 
trades; the Mediterranean, the West Indies, and the w , 

3881. Is that the annual average? es. Harbour and bow would you 

3882. What do you consider the clrfects o h e the want of sufficient 

wish them improved? — ihe great defect of t . 1 water- that 

depth of water within the Quay walls to keep the vessels afloat at low 

is the greatest defect we experience. r„bit of deepening the River 

water that a vessel should lie afloat at low water. wha( 

591 . cc4 
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Mr. 3884. What do you mean within the walls? — Within the Quay walls. 

C. IV. Williams. 3885. Do you mean from the Lighthouse? — No, between the Quay walls. 

3886. From the end of Sir John Rogerson's Quay up to Carlisle Bridcre ?_F rom 

17 July, the en( fbf the old North wall, where the Ballast Office Lighthouse is, to Carlisle 

1 33 ‘ Bridge ; that is a small portion of the whole River to the Lighthouse, less than one- 

third. 

3887. By the Committee .] — Do not these defects extend out as far as the Pigeon 
House? — No, that is the part that is now under the process of improvement by the 
Ballast Office. 

3888. Is there not a defect there? — We do not lie there for trading- purposes. 
The principal defect is, that our vessels do not lie afloat at low water at their berihs. 
If the River can be deepened within the Quay walls, as stated in Mr. Cubit’s plan, 
that would be a material improvement ; that is, however, not solely connected with 
Mr. Cubit’s plan; that is part of the plan of the Ballast Office: they are endeavour- 
ing to deepen as much as they can between the Quay walls. 

3889. Whoever did it, it would be of great benefit, whether Mr. Cubit did it or 
others ? — I think Mr. Cubit’s plan would carry it to too great an extent. The plan 
of giving depth of water sufficient to keep our vessels afloat, may be either, as 
Mr. Cubit has stated, 14 feet deep at low water, or to a lesser extent, which would 
be quite sufficient. If you lower it 14 feet deep below the Quay walls, you must go 
through the operation of under-pinning or rebuilding the walls. 

3890. Supposing that done at the public expense, would it not be a public 
benefit? — No doubt, the greatest possible benefit that could be given to the public. 

3891. Supposing a perfect Ship Canal was made from Kingstown Harbour to the 
River Liffey, according to the best plans that have been suggested, do you consider 
that it would be of great value to the trade of Dublin? — If a perfect Ship Canal 
were made so as not to interfere with the River, there is no question but it would be 
advisable to give a vessel the alternative of the Canal or River ; but I cannot con- 
ceive the possibility of a Ship Canal connected with the River that would not 
destroy it. 

3892. Suppose Cubit’s plan making the River and Canal identical, and having the 
same quantity of water to supply both at the same time, what would be the effect of 
that ? — Then I am quite satisfied it would destroy the River. 

3893. Will you inform the Committee why it would destroy the River; Cubit’s 
plan is, to have 14 feet depth or 20 feet depth below low water in the Canal, is it 
not ?— Certainly, so I understood him to say. 

3894. And to have the River also deepened to that extent? — That is not so, only 
part of the River. 

3895. Well then, supposing that to be so, supposing Cubit’s name was never 
mentioned, and there should be suggested a Canal and River, in which there should 
be 1 4 feet depth all over the Canal and River ? — At what portion of it? 

3896. Suppose all? — From Carlisle Bridge to the Lighthouse ? 

3897. Yes, until you get to a place where there. is now 14 feet at low water? — 
It involves so manifest a state of things, incompatible with a Canal altogether, that 
I cannot answer it. 

3898. Answer the question first and then explain ? — Mr. Cubit proposes the 
deepening the Canal from Carlisle Bridge to the end of the North wall, which is 
about one-third of the River. 

3^99' Now the Committee may be supposing a perfectly impracticable thing, 
but it is conceivable ; they want you now to conceive this : that through the efforts 
of the Ballast Board, they should dredge so effectually as to have the bed of the 
river sunk 14 feet below low water, the entire Bar and all: — Nothing in the world 
could be so desirable ; but that would entirely supersede the necessity of a Canal. 

3900. Now supposing that a Canal should be also made on the same principle, 
coming from Kingstown Harbour, and that the same sea water should have free 
access both in and out of the River and the Canal ; supposing it to be so, would 
that be beneficial or injurious? — If I take the supposition of the Committee, that 
the water would be on a level and of the same depth in the River and the Canal; 
that is, supposing the whole River deepened, it would certainly be beneficial. But 
if that be the case, what is the object of the Canal ? If the entire bed of the River 
is deepened, and the Canal of the same depth, of course the improvement is very 
great, not as far as the Canal goes, but as far as the River goes. The great desi- 
deratum is to increase the water in the River; if the supposition is carried into 
effect. the Harbour is the completes! in the kingdom, but not as a canal. 

3901. Will 
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■’ooi. Will not the Canal be equally so on that supposition ? — No. 
qq 02. Can you tell why a Canal communicating with the River, perfectly open c - 
and bavin" the same depth of water in it coming up from Kingstown, would not 
be of the same benefit? — I cannot conceive any benefit whatever, because, in the 
first place, it involves expense to the master of the ship, the expense of trackage, 
and great ’delay ; whereas the lliver is open; the River would then be a perfect 
river and no necessity for a canal whatever; a vessel would come up with the depth 
of 14 feet from the Lighthouse to the Quay. 

Qoo ’. Putting the expense out of the way, would not two passages ol the same 
kind equally good, be better than one?— No question of it ; but they could not be 

e<1 WU °°W ould it not be twice as good?— No, I do net think so ; the Canal would 
hardly be used ; there might be an occasion when a vessel, under particular cir- 
cumstances, would prefer that. 

•'00'" Do you think there is nothing in wind or tide that would make it prefer- 
able to come in by Kingstown Harbour ?— In case of wind, the vessel would prefer 
the River; nothing is so bad in a gale of wind as tracking up a canal; besides, 
she might be towed up the River as cheaply and with more expedition than by 

You make a supposition that the thing is impossible ; do you conceive it 
would be impossible to lmve any state of wind or tide, so as to make the Canal ot 
use ?_-I do not say it is impossible ; I think it not likely. 

' 3Q0-. B11 Mr. Pi/m.]— I wish now to ask you, do you think the construction ot 
a Canal' would tend 'to restore the foreign trade of Dublin ?— I do not. 

3908. And has no tendency at all to do that?-None, more than the improve- 

Stateymr reasons for that ?— My reason « this; the effect of steam 
navigation has brought Dahlia so near the great market of Liverpool, hat the value 
of uff foreign article? in Dublin must follow the pr.ee in Liverpool, as the purchase, 
will always" go to the largest market. It is the opinion of most merchants m Liui- 
non hmcfD u b lin , that if the Port of Dublin was the finest m the world, as long as 
Liverpool was so accessible and remained so large a market, with all its 
behind it of minc-s, minerals and manufactures, that it is impossible the 1 ort ot 
Sin can ever supersede the Liverpool market, or that a purchaser for foreign 

'“'S ? 1= it a bad harb ° ur ? - Not within the seneml meaning ° r u,e lerm ' 

Zl l StWetZuSh is a tide harbour; .1 guard myself against the 
admission of calling Liverpool a bad harbour. ) A be w |[l, that Ship 

SSSconsS- of £ ° f ° thC " 

"“Sou think with whate^r^p—snow^^^ “ £ 
Liverpool, it would be as good a Hai , 1 , River deepened to the 

Dublin would be if there was »^“ n iwnd whatever, either in the Canal 

extent mentioned, without any impedir * J anS wer the question in those 

or in the Harbour 1— It h not an ^ I wish to avoid ; if the 

general terms ; the question involves a 9 woter certainly the largest vessels 
S°ge r t 0 up D b“ufs n ti.iThe; 4 woSd no? have the same advantages as .he Port of 
Liverpool affords under its present Dublin Harbour would 

39*6. Then you say, even a great many accessaries; it 

not be so good a one as Liveipool . , 

wants clocks and high tides. . T ? Tliev do. 

3917. Do vessels ever wait for a h e in L P ' wa s improved in the way 

39,8. Would they wait for a tide, ^ able t0 „« at once _ 

““gciTgf l7~tliat 'no advantage ?— It'is not so material an object, if .he vessel .. 

safe lying. B p 39 ao - 1)0 
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3920. Do you mean to say the loss of a clay is nothing ?— It may be a considers 

tion to a steamer, but tt is not to a sailing vessel; the loss of a tide is not , 
much importance. so 

3921. You as a merchant, or ship-owner, or gentleman skilled in affairs of that 
kind, would as soon have a harbour where you are obliged to wait for a tide as tn 
have a harbour where you have not ? — Certainly not. 

3922. Supposing that the Harbour of Dublin, in the case put, would be superior 

to the Harbour of Liverpool, do not you think the Liverpool trade itself mi„ht 
derive a great deal of advantage from the Harbour of Dublin '—I do not • the mere 
depth of water in a harbour is not the only consideration with the merchant or shin 
owner. f 

3923. Do you not think, for instance, a very large vessel that would be oblieed 

to wait a tide or two in coming up to the Harbour of Dublin at present would be 
considerably advantaged by coming up immediately ?— Yes, so far ; but though the 
vessel would not have to wait a tide coming in, she would have to wait many a tide 
before she could get a cargo to take her out. J 

3924. Would not the Liverpool merchant whose ship it was, and whose shin- 

ment was to be landed on the Quay of Dublin, be benefited by it, and thereby the 
trade of Liverpool?— As far as saving the tide to a ship would be concerned but 
that is so small a consideration relatively with others, that it is not worth notice • 
I cannot understand how the trade of Liverpool is to be benefited by a cartro hei™ 
landed on the Quay of Dublin. J b 0 

3925. Is it not something to save a tide? — Yes. 

3926. Was not one of the great advantages looked at by the Rail-road Com- 

mittee of Kingstown the cure of the evil arising from vessels being detained in the 
Harbour without being able to come up to the River ? — I can only say if they had 
such an idea, it does not conform to my opinion. * 

3927. You never said so ? — Never. 

3928 - And you never reckoned on the advantage of coming up immediately bv 
the Kingstown rail-road?— Not for general goods. 

3929. But for any goods?— I think very little advantage would be gained from 
the rail-road m that respect. 

3930. With respect to the import of goods, would there? — Very little- the 
rail-road would have its own peculiar trade; Dublin would be benefited by the 
bringing in coals in return for the granite exported. 

393 J- By Mr. Pym.] In your opinion, would the expenditure of 200,000/. in 
extending our present inland navigation be more serviceable to the trade of 
Dublin than the expenditure that would be necessary to construct a Ship Canal?— 
1 am of that opinion; I think Dublin would be more benefited by it than by any 
improvements of the Harbour by a Ship Canal. 

Examined by the Committee. 

3932 - Upon what reasoning is it you give that answer ; what is the particular 
object you have in view when you say 200,000/. would be better employed in one 
way than the other ; specify what you have in your mind ; can you say any par- 
ticular or any general improvement would be more beneficial than a Ship Canal?— 
It the entire communication by Canals were improved to Dublin, it would increase 
the trade of Dublin more than the projected improvement of the Harbour would. 

3933 - Is not the inland navigation in a pretty good state?— No, very deficient; 
the extension of the Canals would be of great service. 

. 3934 - Is it not all in a very good state, except the Shannon ? —No, very deficient 
in many respects; it wants connecting Canals with the towns and interior of the 
country. 

3935. Are the Canals very badly managed, excluding the Shannon ?— There is 
no question as to management of the Shannon; I do not like to say any thing as 
to the management of the Canals. J 6 

. 3936 . Do you not think building piers, and the accommodation for landing 
cargoes, may be called management of those rivers?- I cannot call that the 
muS g wTnh?d’ Undoubtedl y the cons t™ction of piers and means of landing are very 

3937 , In your judgment very great improvement may be made in the internal 
navigation of Ireland r— I do think so, in every part of it; both by improvement 
01 the rivers, and adding branches to the Canals. 

3938 . By 
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3938. By Mr. Pym ."} — Supposing the Government were to grant 100,000/. 
for that purpose, and that such a grant would cause an expenditure of 200,000/. C 
in addition from private resources, would it not contribute greatly to the interest of 
the City of Dublin? — I think so, decidedly. 

3939* Do y° u know °f any such project? — I do not; but there are a number of 
modes in which the question would apply. 

3940. By the Committee .] — What answer do you give to this question ; is there 
not a very serious inconvenience felt on both sides by the Harbour being a tide 
harbour ; ' that is, Liverpool and Dublin both? — Very great. 

3941 . And where is it principally felt?— In which harbour? 

3942. Yes? — I do not know in which it may be greater ; we find a great incon- 
venience at times from having to wait a tide in both harbours. 

3943. If there be a very serious inconvenience felt by this being a tide harbour, 
would not removing it into a harbour that was not a tidal harbour, generally speaking, 
provided there was safety of another kind, be a great benefit ? — Unquestionably. 

P 3044. What sort of inconvenience do the vessels sustain in the Port of Dublin 
in consequence of that? — Very serious inconvenience, often very serious injury to 
the vessels taking the ground and lying on the ground on each tide. I have already 
stated in the examination alluded to, our Company would give 1,000/. a year to pre- 
vent it. I can scarcely tell to what extent of advantage it would be to have the 
steam vessels afloat. 

304-5. Have you not said you would give 1,000/. a year for that object:— 1 have. 
3946. The inconvenience is, their remaining generally untiL the rising of the 
flowin'* tide ? — Yes, taking the ground each tide. 

3047. That would be removed by a Ship Canal, if well constructed, whatever 
the expense would be, and a dock made either by the mode Cubit suggests or any 
other mode ? — I accede to the latter part, but not the former part, of the question ; 
the Canal has nothing to do with that question of being obliged to lie agiound 

eaC 3Q4B. e 'lf it tended to introduce water-borne vessels in a place where they would 
still be water-borne, would not that get over the difficulty ?— The answer I gave 
has nothing to do with the vessels going in and out; it is where they lemain at their 

be 394 9 . You have stated the inconvenience of the Port of Dublin has been, 



vessels^taking ground°e"ach tide, and remaining aground until the rising of the flow- 
ing tide, have you not ?— That means while at their berth, not m nros 
down the River. . 

3950. Do you mean, in answer to the question put, 

Green Patch ? —Certainly, it has nothing to do with it. 



-That means while at their berths, not in progress up and 

answer to the question put, to exclude a grounding on the 
it has nothing to do with it. 

3951*. "Or'a grounding on the Mumbles?-! did not conceive the question had 



any thing to do with the passage up and down the River. 

3932 Supposing it does include it, what then?-We have no inconvenience in 

T 9 £ STM; ever 

of?h^^ 

“ ^TillS h^were tor'eml Inch tide afloat until the next high 

much from the improvements now ,g°' n S and then , even seldom, a vessel 
3957. Is it no inconvenience, that eve y aeround,even if that River 

goes aground on it? — I think the v ®^ el ^ naaeme f nt ® 0 uld 6 put them aground out of 
was improved as is mmitmned . bad D . » a vesse i getting 

and falling water. , water j n the River, how would you 

3958 to P ^tf=n “^r"wt,en they are out of the channel that they get 



aground. 

59 ’- 
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Mr. 3959 - The question originally put to you was as to the Port ; what sort of incon- 

el. W. Williams, venience do vessels sustain in the Port of Dublin ; in your answer, do you mean the 

— passage up, or do you confine yourself to the Quay walls ? — I confine mvself in that 

17 July, answer to lying at the Quay walls. 

j833 ‘ 3960. Another question is added, as to the River generally, do you say it is of no 

value? — It is of so little importance now, that I set very little account to it. 

3961. Now the wear and tear of every vessel so circumstanced is considerably 
increased, is it not? — By lying - aground at their berths. 

3962. Or by taking ground and remaining there until the full tide removes from 
her? — That alludes still to the vessel at her berth and lying aground every tide. 

3963. Is the machinery of the vessel injured by thus lying? — Often very seri- 
ously injured. 

3964. And is it with respect to the injuries thus sustained you would be war- 
ranted in giving 1,000/. a year to avoid them? — Yes. 

3965. They increase the annual repairs of vessels, do they not, to a very great 
extent? — Yes, they are the principal source of that derangement of the machfnery 
of steam vessels which takes place. 

3966. Looking at the experience you have had, is it more frequent or less fre- 
quent that vessels save the tide in going from Liverpool to Dublin? — It is more 
frequent that they do not save their tide. 

3907. Where? — Going from Liverpool to Dublin; the prevalence of westerly 
winds causes the passages from Liverpool to be the longest ; besides, the tide rises 
so little in Dublin compared with Liverpool, that we have not the same number of 
hours to catch the tide in. 

3968. Then Dublin is more injurious in that respect than Liverpool ? — I think 
it is, particularly since the opening of the new channel into Liverpool. 

39 %- I' 1 l * ie cllse of not saving the tide, what recourse have you? — We wait at 
Kingstown Harbour a few hours. 

3970. How many days have you known vessels to wait there, taking into con- 
sideration both wind and tide? — Steam vessels? 

397 1 • Any vessels, within your own knowledge? — I cannot say with respect to 
sailing vessels. 

3972. Are you utterly without intelligence on them? — I am without any infor- 
mation from which I can draw any correct inference; the vessels do occasionally 
stop some days. J 

3973 - Have you any doubt a Ship Canal might be constructed, provided the con- 
sideration of expense was not a matter of importance; have you any doubt as to 
the practicability of it r — Not the least; I am sure engineers could construct the 
Canal. 

3974 - You have stated that a certain number of voyages were made by you in 
a given time ; did you mention that with a view of showing the trade of Dublin 
was exceedingly great, or what was your object for stating that? — I took the 
question as put to me for the purpose of showing our Company have a serious 
interest in all the improvements of the Harbour of Dublin from the extent of our 
trade. 

3975 - Supposing the impossible case, that the Harbour of Dublin was made 
quite porlect, do you not think the introduction every now and then of Iar<>e ships 
either belonging to Dublin or foreign parts, would somewhat increase the “trade of 
Dublin r— l do not think it would materially increase the trade of Dublin by the 
introduction of large ships. 

3976. Why so?— Because the use of small ships, ships under what may be called 
a large size, is more frequent now than very large ones, except for particular voyages 
and trades, which Dublin is not likely to require. 

3977 - Aie the Committee to understand, that Dublin is so circumstanced, and 
Ireland is so circumstanced, that there never can be a trade in large ships?— 

1 think the merchants generally would consider it impolitic to use them. Dublin 
extent C1,CUmSlanCeC * l * Wt ^ a trac * e ^ * ar S e S ^'P S would exist to any 

• n 7 .v Su PI )0sin g a West India merchant happened to be mad enough to reside 
in Dublin, or a gentleman residing in Dublin was mad enough to become an East 
ndia trader, would not their vessels be convcnienced by coming up in such a 
channel ?— A deep channel ? J b F 

3079. Yea? — Certainly they would. 

3980. And 
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3980. And would not that be an advantage to the trade of Dublin? — No doubt Mr. 

0 f it. C. IV. Williams. 

39S1. Then, just so far as either the West India or East India trade is promoted 

by one of those improvements spoken of, so far it is beneficial to the trade of 17 July, 
Dublin? — No doubt of it. , 1 33 * 

3982. Would a direct trade from the West Indies or East Indies to the Port of 
Dublin injure your Company or not? — I do not think it would have any effect at 
all on our Company ; any trade that we might lose would be insignificant. 

3983. Would it not have this effect, that the East India or West India produce 
which you bring from Liverpool at present, and pays you freightage, you would 
not have to be brought by you ; would it ? — Certainly, if any portion of the trade 
we bring from Liverpool now, was brought direct into the Port, we should not have 
the carriage of that. 

3984. Do not you bring East India produce from Liverpool?— We do. 

3985. Is there a single vessel direct to Dublin that brings in East India produce ? 

— Certainly not. 

3986. Then if the East India produce was brought in direct to Dublin, you 
would lose so much freightage, would you not? — It is so insignificant that it is 
scarcely worth noticing the quantity of East India produce we would bring in, any 
loss of carriage we should sustain by the construction of a Ship Canal could never 
prejudice our Company. 

3987. Is the quantity of teas you bring in small ? — We bring in none. 

3988. What is it, do you think, that would induce men to engage in the East and 
West India trade; Dublin merchants, supposing they had capital? — They do at 
present embark in the West India trade to a considerable extent. 

3989. The question alludes to the increase of their trade ; what could induce 
merchants; is there any possible circumstance within your knowledge or experience 
that you could suggest that would tempt a merchant to extend his West India or 
East India trade to Dublin immediately ? — I am satisfied no improvement of the 
Harbour of Dublin by a Canal would increase the West India trade to it. 

3990. Not at all? — No. 

3991. Not even to the amount of one ship? — No, nor to the extent of a hogs- 
head of sugar ; there is as much direct West India trade as the market is equal to, 
and there is no impediment to its extension. As far as the River is concerned, the 
present improvement will effect all that is necessary ; and I think the reduction of 
the charges in the Docks, and increasing the facilities of business, would tend more 
to encourage a direct West India trade. 

3992. Do you bring much West India produce over?— No, we do not, compa- 
ratively with our general trade. 

3993. Have you any account of the cargoes you bring from Liverpool to 
Dublin; what they consist of? — General merchandize; British manufactures 
principally. 

3994. Can you say what proportion is colonial produce or foreign produce? — 

I cannot. 

3995. Is there a considerable proportion ? — A very small proportion compared 
to our whole freight. 

^qq6. Do you conceive, if there was a Ship Canal between Kingstown and Dublin, 
it would be prejudicial to the steam interest of the Port? — I do not; I do not think 
the quantity we would lose the carriage of would he worth notice. 

3997. Have you ever written that it would be ? — I do not know that I have. 

3098. Look at that ;— [handing a paper to the Witness]— is not that your letter; 
if there be any thin" on the subject, have the goodness to read it? — This is an 
extract of my letter To the Ballast Office, as follows “ I would here remark, that 
whether such proposed Ship Canal be connected with a system of lockage into the 
River or Canal Docks, the objections are equally strong, and I am prepared to show 
it would lie highly injurious, it not ruinous, to a great bulk of the steam interest of the 
Port.” I am of that opinion still ; the Ship Canal involves lockage and possible 
injury to the River. The existence of a Ship Canal, as far ns loss of trading is con- 
cerned, could not be prejudicial to the steam interests. This letter has not reference 
to the ’loss of trade as carriers, but the injury to the River, which would ruin the 
steam interests. . 

oq 99 Do you conceive the statement you have just read, consistent with your 
previous answer? — I do; it has reference to r|uite a different subject.— [Question 
ordered to be read. “ft. Do vou conceive, if there was a Ship Canal between 
on 3 Kingstown 
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Kingstown and Dublin, it would be prejudicial to the steam interest of the Port? 
A. I do not.”] 

4000. Have you any explanation you wish to give to that answer ? — I misunder- 
stood the application of the question ; I thought it had relation to foreign produce 
of which we were then speaking, and the carriage of which we would lose • in that 
respect, I do not think the Canal could be any injury whatever to us. Speaking 
however, of the construction of “ such Ship Canal with a system of lockage,” I said 
it would seriously injure steam interests, and indeed all other trading interests • 
I think so still. As far, however, as the carriage of merchandize is concerned if the 
Ship Canal increased the trade of Dublin, our Company would be benefited, ’as the 
intercourse with the interior would be increased. The system of lockage would 
ruin our steam trade. At present we lock into the Clarence Dock at Liverpool ; it 
takes half an hour to lock a vessel out or in. When I consider the number of 
vessels that may have to go out of the Harbour of Dublin in each day, I am certain 
we should often be locked in altogether, and I think any system of lockage con- 
nected with the Port of Dublin would ruin the steam interests. 

4001 . If a Ship Canal would be constructed without lockage would that be inju- 
rious? — No, except so far as it would injure the River ; I am perfectly satisfied that 
if our steam vessels are to go up a Ship Canal, it would ruin our trade, because 
we never could get out in time. 

4002. Say, once for all, whether a Ship Canal being constructed between Kings- 

town and Dublin, would or not be injurious to the steam interests of the Port; 
there being a steam navigation without lockage? — I can only answer it con- 
ditionally, by saying, if it injures the River through which we must navigate, it would 
injure the steam interest ; if it does not injure the River I have no objection 
to it. J 

4003. Do you conceive the Company to which you belong, have or not an interest 
in opposing the construction of a Ship Canal between Kingstown and Dublin ?— 
I think they have a great interest in preventing any thing that would tamper with 
the present River, or any obstruction of the means by which its present improvement 
is to be continued. 

4004. Then your Company have an interest in opposing a Ship Canal, have you 
uot . I look at the construction of a Ship Canal involving the necessity of stopping 
the present improvement of the Harbour, as almost fatal. I look at it with great 
alarm, because I cannot separate the construction of the Canal from an injury to 
the River, and I am satisfied, the more the engineers look into the circumstances of 
the River the more they will be of that opinion. 

4005. Are you or your Company at all interested in the Kingstown Rail-road ? 

In no way whatever ; some few members of our Company, out of boo persons, 

may have shares, but, I believe, to no great extent. The Company have no interest 
in the matter ; I have no interest, and never had a share in it. 

4006. Do you think Kingstown Rail-road will serve your Company ? — I think 
there may be instances of service. 

4007. Do you look to an advantage from Kingstown Rail-road ?— Not as far as 
our Steam Company is concerned in its trade with Liverpool ; as far as the inland 
sm V 'lf atl ° n IS COncernec1, there ma y be some advantage, but I think it is very 

4008. Is it a consideration that you look to?— I do not think it is. 



Luna, 22° die Julii, 1833. 
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William Cubitt , Esquire, called in ; and further Examined. 

4009. IN your previous testimony you mentioned what you call an Inland 
Lanai skirting the coast, and you stated what your opinion of that was up to 
IJublin; but your evidence is not very explicit as to what was to be done with it at 
Dublin ; will you have now the goodness to look at that Map, and, with a pencil, 

mark 
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mark either upon that or upon this [ another being handed to the Witness ], or both of tVilliam Cubitt, 

them, trace the line which, according to your present conception, the Canal might Esq ‘ 

take up to the point to which you gave the Committee evidence before, and then 22 Jul 

state where it is, and how it is, that you would communicate with that Canal and 

the Liffey? — In the answer to the question put to me at the former time, I submitted 

that the tide Canal, skirting the coast, would, in my opinion, be the best and 

cheapest mode of making a Ship Canal, connecting Kingstown Harbour and 

Dublin ; that, if possible, it would be best to carry it at the full depth of Kingstown 

Harbour at low water to Dublin; and that, if possible, without going into the 

land or interfering with property or buildings in-shore. 

4010. As nearly as you can, supposing the plan to answer, state what would be 
the line of your Canal? — Supposing circumstances to be as I imagine, that it is 
possible to make a Canal below high-water mark, I should trace it in some line 
parallel to the coast coming into Kingstown Harbour at the proper depth of water; 
then at the upper end it could either communicate with the Liffey, or with the 
Canal Docks. 

4011. You see the Canal Docks and the Liffey? — I do. 

4012. Might your Canal communicate with both? — Certainly; if it be possible 
to bring a deep-water Canal up to this place, called Ringsend, it would be 
possible then to communicate with the Canal Docks, or with the Liffey, I conceive, 
or with both, by the Canal Docks with a lock, and by the Liffey with stop-gates. 

4013. Supposing you brought it up to the Liffey, what would be the mode of 
communication between that Canal and the Liffey ? — Simply with two pairs of stop- 
gates, a pair opening each way. 

4014. You would open a communication in that way between the Canal and 
Liffey? — Yes, simply by means of a lock. 

4015. How many feet would your Canal be? — Taking the general principle, 
according to the low water up to Dublin, it would be ten feet lower than the 
bottom of the Liffey, at the point of communication. 

4016. Will you state the communication between the Liffey and it, as you have 
now within your view the relative depth of water in each place ? — If the present 
depth of the Liffey be deemed sufficient for the purposes of the trade coming in to 
the Liffey, I should lay the sills of those gates on a level, or a little lower level than 
the bottom of the Liffey, for this reason, that vessels could not be required to pass 
those gates till the Liffey itself was navigable for those vessels. If it were required 
that the Liffey and that part should be deepened, then to lay the sills of the stop- 
gates at as low a level as it was intended to deepen the Liffey. 

4017. Supposing that the Liffey in that particular place, and for a certain space 
downwards, though not a very considerable one, should be deepened so as to make 
it not four feet only above low water, but ten feet above low water, in that case what 
would you do? —One of two things, or perhaps both; contract the channel and 
dredge the bottom ; contract at once permanently, and dredge it continually. 

4018. Supposing your Canal was communicating in that way with the Liffev 
deepened in that particular place six feet more, or ten feet more, or any number of 
feet, would it, according to your project, be necessary that the Liffey, beyond that 
certain small portion, should be deepened in its progress towards the Lighthouse ? 

— It would depend entirely upon the uses to which the Liffey would be put 
afterwards. 

4019. The use, we will say, would be to vessels which now come up; vessels 
of 400 tons water-borne continually, and so as never to take the ground when 
they were at their moorings ? — That can only be cured by continual labour of 
dredging. 

4020. Supposing that for as great a length of way as would constitute a dock, 
if a dock was in contemplation, so as that the ordinary trade of the Liffey might at 
all times remain in that space of ground water-borne, no other operation would be 
necessary, according to your project, to deepen lower down ? — Certainly not, but 
for the purpose of keeping that part deep. 

4021. Then if the Committee understand you rightly, your Canal, communicating 
in this way with the River, and the River thereabouts being so deepened as to 
admit the trade of the city of Dublin to pass with safety and not to be injured with 
grounding, there would be nothing whatsoever to interfere with the navigation of 
the River upwards or downwards? — Not at all; I consider that a Ship Canal 
brought up to Ringsend and communicating with the Liffey by stop-gates, leaves 

591. DD4 the 
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William Cubitt, the LifFey exactly as it is at present; it does not interfere with the flow of the 
^*'1' water, the quantity of the water, or the use of the water. 

;a Juty, 4022. Coukl the vessels that come up by the Ship Canal at all times and at all 

i 8 33 - tides introduce themselves into the Lifl'ey or the Docks ? — Exactly ; I will not say at 
all times ; I will not go so far as to say that you can keep any determinate depth 
of the Lifl’ey as deep as the Ship Canal; I am not sure of that; but you may keep 
a sort of basin dredged out continually ; vessels would be always able to pass out 
of the Ship Canal into the LifFey, when there was sufficient water over the sills 
of the gates. 

4023. At all times there would be in the Lifl’ey water as high as it is in the 
Kingstown Harbour ? — Exactly. 

4024. And therefore all vessels coming up the Ship Canal would have a safe 
dockage in part of the Liffey, free from all the dangers and the uneven ground 
which the vessels now suffer from? — Yes, that is in the part so deepened. 

4025. Supposing that done for the’ present, what would be the difficulty or the 
probable expense of keeping that portion of the River at a depth to the extent that 
you mention, so that there should always be safe dockage in that part of the Liffey 
near the Bridge? — That it is impossible to answer determinately ; but I will say 
what can be done from what I have done ; a dredging engine kept at work per- 
petually will take from 600 to 1,000 tons per week; therefore, if within that quan- 
tity be lodged, it will be always kept under, if more than that quantity, it would 
require more than one engine. 

4026. Will you state as to the difficulties or the facilities of communicating 
between that Canal and the Liffey, or between the Canal and the Docks?— There 
would be no difficulty, because it would be level water on both sides of the gates ; 
and for two or three hours at the time of high water those gates would be set open 
for the passage of vessels. 

4027. Those gates do not constitute any thing like a lock ? — No. 

4028. Nothing of the kind ?— No, that would apply to the docks. 

4020. The same thing would apply to the docks, do you mean ? — No, the dif- 
ference of level would apply to the docks. 

4030. Did you state that into the Canal Docks a lock would be necessary? — It 
would. 

4031. Would there beany necessity for a lock or any thing whatsoever, and if 
any thing, state to the Committee, to communicate between the Liffey and the 
Custom-house Docks, which are at the opposite side of the River? — I suppose the 
docks at present communicate with the Liffey ; then if you get from the Ship Canal 
into the Liffey you have then the means of communicating with those docks. 

4032. T hen if the Committee understand you rightly, what you state amounts to 
this, that this kind of silting Canal can be made from Kingstown Harbour up to the 
River Liffey; that it can be made to communicate with the Liffey in the manner 
you mention with that kind of dockage; that is, deepening a portion of the River, 
which will afford safe harbourage at all times to any trading vessels belonging to 
the trade ot Dublin, and that the vessels may also communicate with the Custom- 
house Docks at the other side ? — With the slight reservation which I have men- 
tioned, certainly. 

4033. What is that reservation ? — As to the possibility that they have a sufficiently 
good soil. 

4034. Taking that at present as not standing in the way? — Taking that for 
granted, certainly. 

4 ° 35 - The only thing you take for granted is, that the soil will permit you to 
make such a Canal r — Taking that for granted, I answer in the affirmative. 

4036. The ascertaining whether or not the soil between Kingstown Harbour and 
Dublin, tracing along that line 01 coast, is or is not such as would render it easy or 
practicable to have a Canal, might be accomplished in what way ? — By a personal 
examination and borings. 

4037. Is it possible to have that examination by borings so as to answer that fact 
clearly and decidedly within the course of a fortnight or three weeks ?— Yes, it is, in 
my estimation. 

4038. Then all the other questions respecting the expense of such a Canal, when 
you have once ascertained what the ground was upon which the Canal was to be 
excavated, would remain matter for calculation ? — Decidedly so. 

. 4 ° 39 - A calculation that at present you cannot undertake to make specifically ? 

—No ; 
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No; I cannot attempt to give an estimate of such expense without investigating 

upon the spot. 

4040. But perhaps you will be able to say this, you have heard a good deal of 
the project of Mr. Killaly, and you have seen the scheme of that Canal? — Yes, 

I have seen Mr. Killaly’s and Mr. Nimmo’s both. 

4041. You know particularly well the nature of that? — The project was an im- 
pounded canal. 

4042. That is said to be a canal that would cost at least 300,000 1 . ; you cannot 
wive any thing like an exact estimate Of the intended Canal, but can you state whe- 
ther it would be so much, and will you make an effort to tell the Committee how 
much less it might be than such a canal as Mr. Carraway’s might be ? — I conceive 
this, that making a tide canal would be considerably cheaper than making a water- 
tight canal. 

4043. Probably with one-half the expense? — I cannot say ; I cannot answer the 
question without either deceiving the Committee or deceiving myself ; taking the 
general average, it would cost much less, I have no doubt. The question whether 
it would cost more than 300,000/. or less than 300,000/. depends upon whether I 
should estimate Mr. Carraway’s plan as he does himself. I should say this would 
not cost two-thirds as much as that; I should think not more than that, inasmuch 
as there is no land, buildings or private property interfered with, no flood-gates to 
erect, or back-water to keep up ; the whole is a work of making the embankments, 
and making the cuttings, and dredging sufficiently deep; consequently there is less 



William Cubit t . 
Esq. 

21 July, 
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expense. 

4044. You do not know at present what is the level of the water in the Canal 
Docks?— No, I do not. 

4045. Such a Canal as that you have stated, are you able, with confidence, to 
say that it would not be liable to silting and filling up ? — In not nearly so great a 
degree as the Kingstown Harbour; if Kingstown Harbour silts, the Canal, which is 
a part of the Harbour, would silt a little ; but the greatest deposit would be in 
Kingstown Harbour, because the water from the sea would enter Kingstown Har- 
bour 0 first, and come almost or quite to a stand-still, and then go into the Canal, 
and consequently the less deposit would be found in the Canal. 

4046. Does it occur to you that the siltings of such a Canal as you suppose would 
form any thing like a serious objection to the Canal? — Never, if you never let the 
Liffey through it. 

4047. That could not be according to your plan ? — Certainly not 

4048. Your plan is, that the Canal would communicate with the Liffey ; that 
the water of the Liffey could not run into the Canal; that the vessels would have 
a free intercourse with the Liffey; and that there they might remain stationary 
and safe, and communicate with the Docks upon either side?— Just so; hut to 
have no free current with the Liffey during ebb tide out of Kingstown Harbour. 

4049. Will you state the means by which that could be prevented ?— By stop- 
siates. 



4050. Can you, in words, describe the effect of that process ; there are two of 
them, the Committee understand you to say, communicating between the Canal 
and the Liffey?— There will be two pairs of gates, one pair pointing towards the 
Liffey, and the other pair pointing towards the Ship Canal, which will not permit 
the water to pass either way ; they could be opened at any time a vessel wanted 
to pass, and be set open for the general purposes of the trade, from two to three 

hours at high water. . . . . T 11 

4051. At all times the ordinary vessels which now trade up the Luiey, would 
continue to trade?— I should say, leave the Liffey exactly as it is, because, if you 
let the water of the Liffey into the Canal, you deteriorate the present entrance ol 



40-52 y in that Canal, if the soil were at all fit for such an object, yon might have 
a very considerable width?— Yes, for this reason ; that if you could first, without 
constructin'- a Canal at all, suppose an embankment carried from this Pier near 
Ring’s Head, skirting the coast, at the distances of from loo to 200, 300 or 500 
feet, “that embankment being that distance, there would then be a large wash-way ; 
it would be very broad as a canal. , . , 

4053. Is it probable that It would be so broad that vessels might sail up without 

any inconvenience ? — Most assuredly. . 

4054. If in any particular instance any inconvenience occurred, the vessels 
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William Cubit t, could at all times be tugged up by a steam-vessel ? — They could, which I think is 

the best way. 

, . 4055- But your notion is, that it would not he necessary to have that assistance? 

*833^ —Certainly not; with a strong wind against them they might be tugoed up by 
steamers. 0 1 * 

405G. There cannot be the least doubt that you would be infinitely a better 
judge of the practicability of the Canal, and of its expense, by visiting the land, and 
by examinations and borings? — Yes, I never presumed to stand here and say 
that it could be so and so; but taking circumstances into consideration, I would 
say it is likely to be so and so. 

4°57- Then you would pledge your professional character that it might be 
done? — Yes; I should be able to state things as I found them, and make my 
estimates upon the actual facts. 3 

4058. Are your other engagements such as would permit you in a reasonable 
time to repair to Dublin and investigate the facts upon the spot? — I leave town 
to-morrow for Rye Harbour, and shall be there for a few days ; and after that 
I have no pressing engagements, that I know of, that I could not put off. 

4059. What time would it take ? — From going home and getting back again, 
I should say that it would take three weeks. 

4060. The trade of the City of Dublin would not be at all affected by this? 

No; in a few words, the Liffey would remain as it is; the entire effect of the 
Canal, on the plan 1 have mentioned, if practicable, would be the means of bringing 
Dublin, as it were, to Kingstown, as a deep-water harbour. 

4061. Supposing that by unforeseen circumstances there should in the line of 
your proposed Canal appear to be a rocky bottom, if the Committee understand 
rightly, your line could be varied so as to avoid that, if the whole of the coast 
were not of the same kind of soil ? — Yes, two or three questions would arise then ; 
whether it would be cheaper or not to raise up a Canal, make a different Canal of 
it from that point into Dublin, or whether to go further out till deep water could 
be obtained, the same inside the pier; all that is matter of inquiry. 

4062. But you would be able, if you had the kind of survey the Committee 
have been speaking of, to assist the Committee or the Public in ascertainino- the 
position for any other canal, if this should meet with any unforeseen impediment? 
—Most assuredly ; I would recommend that which I thought would be the best 
and most economical plan under all the circumstances. 

4 0 63- Mr. PyniJ] When you spoke of this Canal communicating with the 
Grand Canal Docks, as well as with the River Liffey, are you aware that the 
level ol the water in the Grand Canal Docks is considerably higher than of the 
Liffey at spring tides ? — Yes, I suppose it is. 

4064. Supposing it were six feet ? — I imagine that it may be six feet ; then 
you could get into the Canal Docks by taking one lock of water at the Dock for 
each vessel that went in ; all vessels must be got into those Docks at the expense 
of the lockage water. 

40G5. You have mentioned that you would leave the channel of the River Liffey 
as it is; would not a great proportion of the ships that you propose should come by 
the Canal fail in the object, namely, that of making the Custom-house Docks at 
the north side of the Quays accessible to vessels of large size, unless the channel in 
the River Liffey were as deep as in your proposed Canal ?— That does not at all 
follow; the proposed channel is to carry vessels of 12 or 14 feet draught at low 
water ; but it is not necessary that that should be done at low water, but at high 
water ; for I think that novy you can but lock into those Docks at high water, and 
it would be rather better if the River Liffey were deepened at the entrance of 
those Docks. 

4066. It would involve the necessity of draining the bed of the River Liffey ? — 
It would involve the necessity of draining it, provided you wanted to make the 
River Liffey better than it is now ; the River Liffey might be improved, but you 
could pass all those vessels into the Docks that can now swim in the Liffey without 
making such improvement. 

4067. VV ould not a great portion of the advantages of that Canal be lost unless 
the River Liffey be deepened ? — The advantage would not be lost; but you might 
have greater advantages if the River be deepened up to those Docks ; you can 
pass all vessels into those Docks that now can get into the River. I understand 
that at present vessels ground at the- Liffey in low water. A new Canal would be 
proposed to enter the Liffey at some given point, if for too yards, for argument 

sake, 
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sake, above and below that point, the Lifley be kept by dredging six feet lower than William Oibitt, 
it is now ; all vessels can then lie afloat in six feet more water than they had before. 

There is an expense, which would remain to be ascertained, which would consist in 22 j . 
making a portion of the River Lifley much deeper than it is at present ; but that 1833. ’ 
must be done by expense. 

4068. Unless the River Lifley be deepened, is it not manifest that the same 
vessels that now take the.ground will continue to take the ground? — If you keep 
them in the Lifley. 

40G9. It is given in evidence that the large steam-boats belonging to Messrs. 

Bourne, drawing 13 feet water when loaded, could go into the River Lifley 
through your Canal without difficulty and without obstruction ; I would presume 
at high water they come to your discharging berth, which is in the River Lifley ; 
will not they take the ground there unless the Channel of the River Lifley, which 
I take, according to your suggestion, at four feet below water mark, be deepened 
nine feet more in order to keep them water-borne? — Provided they keep the 
draught of water of 12 feet, they cannot lie there unless the ground is deepened. 

4070. You are aware that the sides of the Lifley are protected by granite 
masonry, the foundations of which have been estimated to be at or near water- 
mark? — Yes. 

4071. Would it not be necessary to under-pin those walls if the water were 
lowered ? — I do not know that it would be necessary to under-pin the walls, but 
it would he necessary to do something to prevent them coming down. 

4072. Committee .] — Would not piling be less expensive than under-pinning? — 

Certainly ; if there is any point in any part of the River that, with the present 
current backwards and forwards, will keep a space of 1 0 feet deep, it seems to 
speak well in support of this opinion, that if you dredge to the depth of 10 feet 
in the neighbourhood, it will keep to it. 

4073. Committee.'] — That is, you now are informed that there is a space at the 
Pigeon House called the Pigeon-hole, where the water at present at low water is 
14 feet at the least in depth; will not all vessels, if the Canal abuts upon that 
Pigeon-hole, when they arrive in the Lifley, be water-borne, and not touch the 
ground ? — Precisely so. 

4074. As that hole exists entire, what is your opinion of the capacity of the 
River Lifley, if dredged in equal depth with that hole from that to Carlisle Bridge, 
to retain the water at low tides ? — T hat quite alters the features of the case, in 
my mind ; I am of opinion that if you were to dredge the llivcr from Carlisle 
Bridge to the depth of 1 2 or 14 feet at low water, you would keep it at that 
depth; it appears that it is the hardness of the ground that preserves the hole ; 
therefore if you break up the foundation, there is no soil that may not be removed, 
and if you carry the foundation of the River as deep as the foundation of the Ship 
Canal, all the vessels will lie afloat in that part as much as they would in the 
Ship Canal ; on the other hand, if you make the Ship Canal 17 feet deep, and do 
nothing to the present bottom of the Lifley, the vessels would ground in the Lifley 
as they do at present, but the ships will lie afloat in the Ship Canal. 1 f you deepen 
the Lifley to the depth of the Ship Canal, and keep it. so, the vessel would always 
lie afloat in both. 

4075. Supposing yon do not take the Pigeon-hole as the place at which you 
are to make the lockage for the vessels, but that you go higher up the River to 
Carlisle Bridge, may not the River there he dredged without any great expense, 
hut such a portion of it as may form a very large and capacious dock ? — The River 
may be dredged, at what expense I should be better able to say after examining 
it ; but that it may be dredged I have no doubt. 

4076. As to dredging, there have been produced by a certain kind of dredging 
in the River Lifley or in the Harbour some very mischievous results, upon which 
the Committee have had a great deal of evidence ; is it necessary in dredging, 
either in the channel of the River or any where else, that holes should be made 
for the purpose of clearing the bottom ? — Dredging could be done in two ways ; 
either for getting the quantity of stuff up for the purposes of ballast, or for deepen- 
ing and improving the channel ; but you may dredge the bottom of a river as 
level as you can dig. 

4077. You may dredge a perfect level, may you not? — Yes. 

4078. Then, whenever the contrary mode is adopted, it must be for some par- 
ticular purpose; it is not necessary that holes should be made in the dredging? 

*1(1 1 E E 2 “It 
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" imam am, _It may not be for purpose, but it may be a slovenly mode of doin» the 
1 work. ° UIC 

»a July, 4079- Where very large holes are made, absolutelv without necessity does it 

i 8 33 . riot appear to you that it must be for the purpose of getting ballast out of 'the 
holes ?— The more you stick to one place, the easier ballast is got and the cheaper 

4080. So that the mischief must be produced by attempting to pet ballast for sale 
and not for the purpose of improving the bottom ?— That I can say nothin^ 

ElDOUt. " 

4081. When you discover a hole in the River, and when you know that that 
hole need not be made, but that dredging might have gone on on a level bottom 
and produce a level foundation, must there not be some reason for making the hole 
and can there be a more natural one to your mind than that it was made for the 
P m T ose ° f getti ” g ° Ut the balIast?— 1 shouM " ot think 4 to he an improvement 



4082. Then your opinion is, that in dredging for improvement, it is not neces 
sary, but, on the contrary, is a defect in the operation, to make holes ?— Certainly 

4083. Mr. i>m.]~You have given evidence of your opinion, from a laro-e 

hole having existed for a great number of years and not having been filled ut> 
that it is quite practicable to dredge the channel P — Yes, I imagine so. ’ 

4°?4- S . u PP osin ? the bottom of the channel to be the same, can you imagine 
nny difficulty in dredging down ? — Yes ; dredging is nol: easily accomplished lind 
not generally successful in a sea way. You could do little in dredging in a h’eavv 
swell ; it is more suited to the channel of a river than to the sea. J 

4085. Supposing that the protection afforded to this wall should make the water 
level, may not you dredge equally well? — Yes. 

4086. Have you any doubt of the practicability of dredging throughout that 
channel, to the depth of 14 feet below low water ? — I have a doubt of dvedfono- 
through that channel ; I have a doubt if you could do any good by dredgimr where 
stufi is always afloat in an eddy, or where the water comes in with a ve ™ ranid 
velocity; yon can do little good, because nature would defeat vou : if you confine 
yourself to narrow spaces, what you take away is likely to be kept away, but if vou 
dredge m un open roadsted, I think you would generally find that the 'work would 
be too expensive, and that nature would prevent you from effecting your purpose. 

4087. Is it not practicable to dredge stuff out, not considering whether it may 

return or not r — Yes. J 

4088. Committee .'}-- In the natural state of the River, no silting commences till 
you go near the Pigeon-hole ? — The heaviest stuff will deposit itself in still water 

absolute h f hter S /° P j h ° rt ” f *' 1 shoultl sa y> Poking at the map, that there are 

absolute channels and navigable channels there, and this hole is exactly where 
those channels fall into that place. J 

fi„,r 89 \ W , here ^ e v?' eCt . of that estua, 'y fa!ls int0 ‘’'“‘place and creates snch a 
, U 1 A t0 C ,l ear 1 ? T~ Yes > !t appears so from the map, bnt it is rather hypothetical ; 

' rather doubt my own opinion and my own evidence upon that point. 

4 Tracing the line of the Canal from Kingstown Harbour to Dublin, on 
fc-rmfufr and „ tracln f r * h e ’me from the point where the Canal ends, down to the 
theTml th f - , e 4 °f T a ’ ,7™ d 110t tlie ex P ense U P t0 a certain distance in 
the r,? d ’u iv° h ? N ° o’, W a 1 and tlle Dghtliouse, be less than the expense of 
i f i Kln gs‘°wn Harbour to Dublin ?-I think it would be less; though 
non, A Tra 3 ?* ‘ -l ,h ° p, I,an " al tIlere were dredged, that would fill up again. 
Hnthn, r f n « T’’ xt° U d " 0t be remedlecl b y 1 ' a ™g a Canal from Kingstown 
™ ° Dublin -No, it would not; the difference of the entrances of the 
esnea- n f S const,tute important features in a vessel’s getting into Dublin, 
which si y f n 1 T S?e 7“? much draught of water; I would not do any thing 
which should deteriorate the present Harbour of Dublin ; but then as yon have a 

DuHfo tTi dae P" water v^sels, if you can make that Harbour extend as far as 

sav let’ th “ra y °t U ' vouI . ll , hava fauihties which you do not now possess ; I would 
say, let the other be used by all means. 

wb1ph 2 fi Co> nm itt e e,]—At all events the Canal enables vessels to avoid the Bar, 
which they could not do in the other plan ?— Yes. 

be ram 3 o,«l h at B an r brarad7„g le ’’'“S d ' edged ^ C '° n °‘ thi " k !t Can 

^ ave y° u heard whether the depth of water on the Bar has 
1 era y increased by dredging? — No, I cannot recollect that I have? 

have 
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I have had conversation with persons of conflicting testimony upon the point, but 
I know nothing about the fact. 

4095. What width of entrance would you propose, from Kingstown Harbour to 
your Canal? — Two hundred feet, probably. 

4096. Have you at all calculated what number of acres the waters surface of 
your Canal would be ? — No, I have not, because I cannot positively say ; I should 
say, the larger the better, because you might have it larger at the same expense; 
you would not add to the expense, but it would add very much to the utility. 

4097. Committee .) — If it were very large, would it not necessarily cause a very 
considerable in-draught into the mouth of Kingstown Harbour? — If it were exactly 
as large as Kingstown Harbour, the water would go in with just double the velocity 
that i t does at present, and so on in the proportion of the cubic quantity of water 
contained between low and high water, for those are the limits ; if there are a 
million of cubic yards, and you add another million to the Harbour, it will come 
in with just double the velocity. 

4098. Mr. Pym .] — Of what materials would you propose to construct the 
exterior part of your Canal ? — Stone. 

4099. Stone would be, in your opinion, the best? — Yes, it would answer two 
purposes ; it would make a good embankment, and it would make a good protec- 
tion against the wash of sea in spring tides. 

4100. It would be stone, thrown loosely together? — Yes, an embankment all 

along. . 

4101. How much would your internal slope be r — I should think from four to six 
would be, perhaps, the mark ; because it would be in water, and therefore the 
bank would stand so much steeper; in making slopes, we always find that we can 
make a slope much steeper in water than on dry land. 

4102. What slope would you propose? — I cannot tell that exactly, because I 
have not seen the soil, and I do not know of what quality it is. 

4103. Supposing it to be sand? — Supposing it to be sand, four or five to 

one. . 

4104. What soil would make it necessary to have seven to oner — Very loose 
sand ; I have seen slopes that will not stand ten to one. 

4105. Committee .'] — If it were cut through sand, the work would not be very 
expensive? — It would be the cheapest material to be cut through. 

41 of). Mr. Pym .] — Would not the How of the tide cause a current? — It 
would be such a current as it would be difficult to measure, it would be so 
very small. 

4107. The tide rises 12 feet? — Yes. 

4108. Would not the ebb ancl flow of the tide have a tendency to cut away the 
sides of this Canal, and to silt it up ?— No, it would have no tendency to silt it up ; 
it would have a tendency to flatten them, and to bring them off one place and to 
fix them on another ; that is always the case. I made a ship canal, and cut the 
slopes two to one, and we have never found them go three to one yet below the 
surface. 

4109. It is manifest, is it not, that in a canal of that kind there must be a very 
considerable width of towing-path, supposing it to use horses? — I would never 
recommend using horses ; although it would be very desirable to make towing 
paths, 1 think it would be unadvisable, when coals arc so cheap, that horses should 
be used. 

4110. Then you would propose that they should go by steam-boats ? — They 
might go in either of the different ways adopted ; they might go with horses or 
with steam, or they might be warped up, as I have known other canals to do ; all 
those modes are applicable to a canal of that extent and capacity. 

4111. Committee .] — In order to have it of such an extent and capacity, the 
dredging must be permanent, must it not? — No, certainly not. 

4112. So as to make the Channel applicable to vessels drawing 12 feet water ? 

The*Channel only would be affected, and there would be a vast quantity of 

water which would never be touched by dredging. 

41 1 3. Mr. Pym .] — What would be the consequence of vessels sailing up on ebb 
tide takino- the ground on your Canal, if she touched on either bank? — There 
would be no tide up our Canal ; there would be no tide enough to ground a 



vessel. 

4114. With a falling tide what would be the consequence of a vessel taking 
ground’ — If a vessel took the ground on the falling tide, she must remain till the 

591. ke 3 ticle 
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, tide took tier off again, if she could not be hauled off; if a vess-1 takes the ground 
on a falling tide she must remain there if they cannot haul her off and that is the 
case in every harbour and canal and sea-way. ’ e 

41 15. You have only one wall? — Only one. 

4116. If a vessel took the ground on such a bank as you propose, with from 
lour or six to one, would there not be very great chance of her fullino- over-— -In 
that case, supposing the case of her touching, the steeper the slope the easier she 
would haul off; the chance of her lying there would be with a very Hat slone nf 
ten to one. J ' 1 

, 4tt 7- If she took the ground and she could not be lmuled off would she 
ultimately fall over ?— No, I think not ; but I did not propose, nor am I nronos 
mg, nor am I engineer enough to make a Canal that shall have no obstacle to 
contend with. 10 

41 18. Committee.]— It has been stated that ship canals are complete failure • 
what is your opinion upon that? — I deny that. 1 ’ 

, 4” 9- The Committee heard the other day of the Caledonian Canal : has that 
tailed ?— Not as being a Canal ; it has failed from other circumstances. 

4120. From the time of its origin up to the present time, packets of 700 tons 

can pass along it?— They can, but there are very few go along' the Canal now 
when it was finished, in the time of war, they found it more convenient to go 
round ; that would not do during the war for ships. a 

4121. It is not any failure in the Canal ?— Tile Canal has not failed that r 
aware of. 

41 22 Mr. Pym .}— If a vessel passing through the Canal with afailing tide touches 
the bank, how is she to get off ?— The vessel must have a boat and an anchor and 
send the anchor out to stern, and put the capstan to work; I think she misfit P-et 
off 111 that way. ° ® 

4123. Committee."] Is not the presumption that, at low water she would have 
such a quantity of water as would keep her water-borne, rather than the event 
mppen that the vessel should take ground in the way proposed? — She should not 
take ground where there are 15 or 14 feet to go on. 

tlml-mi 1 suppose the case of a vessel taking ground by touching 

the bunk e — bo I understood the question, and I answered it accordingly, that the 
vessel should haul off with her anchor. ° ^ 

4125. If she touched the ground, she would be in considerable danger?— I can- 
not see any considerable danger j if she was on the beach, with a heavy swell she 
would be m danger, but she would not go in this Canal with speed enough, striking 
inchor bankS ’ n0r W0Uld the Water be snfficient| y rapid to prevent her easting he! 

4126. Committee .]-- -In which case would you say that there was the greatest 
danger m the case of the Ship Canal, or in case of open tide water, where there 
was a bank, and where it was proposed to dredge a channel no through it?— 

to be situated “ danS “' d ^ m ° St tlle case where tlle b “ k is leut known 

. In , is ‘of ? — 1 Coming- up the present channel there will be 

a gi eater swell, and the bank will not be so well defined. 

-PF™'] — You would consider it necessary to buoy the channel in 
this Canal of yours r-No, I do not; I think buoying is of little use - I think 
does^mueli better than buoying ; I have marked some harbours lately; it 

stuff 3!ouf. a uchi„ n g ° y,ng S y0U may 80 by " ithin b “ lf a of *• 

.. 4 * 2 ?' Migl,t T‘fT SO w u "f 1 uttinttd with *>“ eoast take the ground unless the 
™ aground ?— Yes ’ ,f aman shuts llis <=y es while he steers, lie is likely to 

4130. Cmwtlcc.y - Do you know the channel of the Severn ?— No, I do not ; 
but the channel there is very rapid. 

4 1 31 - You propose entering where therf is 13 feet at low water?— Yes. 

Iav 4 b»<w ^W’J-Could you, in the course of to-morrow or a day or two, 
IS,” th 5 Committee the number of cubical yards of ground that would be 
etiiWo 6 T 10 Cal ; al? — I cannot do that; I should slate it from hearsay 
evidence, I do not know what slopes I should make till I examine my ground 

\ 3 H WlU Y ou be good enough to slate to the Committee what would be the 
value oi a mere preliminary survey, such as the Committee have examined you 

upon ; 
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upon ; Mould you recommend the Committee that you should be sent over merely 
to make a preliminary survey, or that you should be directed to inquire minutely 
into the various points, so as to be able to give the Committee an estimate, within 
reasonable limits, of the expense and other particulars ? — I could not give an 
estimate without examining minutely the spot. 

4134. Supposing that you were sent over to make a preliminary inquiry, and 
that in the course of your borings you did not find any obstruction to your plan, 
would you not consider it highly desirable that your investigation should be carried 
on with considerable minuteness ?— To go into the thing completely would require 
a very minute investigation, to look into the Docks and all the other points. 

4135. Would it not be a matter of some difficulty to come within 10 per cent, 
of the probable cost of such an undertaking, to which so many casualties attach? 
— I think, if the thing is capable of being done on the simplest plan, the cost can 
be ascertained within 10 per cent., provided the soil is such that you can carry 
deep water to such a length as is proposed ; then I say I can make such an esti- 
mate as would come within 10 per cent. 

4136. And that you would engage to ascertain in the course of three weeks? 
— Yes. 

4137. The Canal commences at Black Rock; that not being a stratified rock, 
would it not be necessary to make your borings with peculiar care? — We should 
make our borings in several places all along. 

4138. Committee .] — You would be able to ascertain that with accuracy when 
you went to the ground, and not till then ?— No, we could not come to a 
determination from any theoretical reasonings of the nature of the soils, but we 
should come to a determination much better from ascertaining how hard they were, 
and so on. 

4130. Mr. Pym .] — What would you consider a necessary boring over granite? 

That would exactly depend on how I found the coast when I got there ; I 

could not tell whether I should bore one hole in a furlong, or three holes in a sta- 
tion, or not ; but still, generally speaking, I think I can ascertain the facts within 
three weeks ; I suppose people can be found there that are expert in those matters, 
that are operatives. 

4140. Committee.'] — You Mould have that inquiry made, and be able to report 
upon your inquiry in the course of three u-eeks, applied to the subject? — Yes, from 
the time I started, three weeks. 

4141. Have you considered what would be the effect upon the present Kings- 
town Harbour of this tide Canal?— The only effect it would have upon the Harbour 
would be to cause a little quicker current at its entrance in the proportion of the 
•water in the Caual. 

4142. Do you think that the Kingston-n Harbour would be more likely to silt 

up under these circumstances than it is at present: I think not, but I cannot say; 

i should be better able to judge if I saw a few tides in that Harbour. 

4143. Are you aware that it is proposed, as part of the plan of Kingstown 
Harbour, to place a breakwater pretty nearly opposite the present entrance? — 
1 have heard such a thing mentioned, but that is not determined upon. 

4144. This embankment that you speak of would be water-tight, would it not? 
— Not of necessity. 

4145. It not being water-tight, of course the water will flow through it and 
diminish the depth of water in it? — It will fill as the Harbour fills. 

4146. Therefore the flow of the tide and the current that will run in will be 
diminished much if this be not water-tight; in other words, if this be water-tight, 
no part of the water that covers this can come through the walls, and if it be not 
water-tight, part will come through the Harbour and part through the wall?— 
I am not sure, for this reason, that this Harbour will fill so much faster, that I do 
not think there will be any such effect, or I think that it could be by artificial 
means removed. 
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